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A Beautiful Remembrance From Teacher to Pupil. 


: 
: 
; 
; 
; 


Very Neat and Handsome. 
FonpnaA, N. Y. 
The Souvenirs have been received 
and pleased me more than I expected. 
They were very neat and handsome 
and I wish to thank you for your 
— in filling the order. Re- 
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39999999999999999999990 The above cut is two-thirds actual size of Suuvenir. 


CKAACKKAKRKEKE EEE: 


Everybody Expresses Delight. 
HAWKESBERRY, ONT. % 
¥ Souvenirs received in good order. & 
¥ Tam perfectly satisfied with themand *& 
¥ every one to whom I haveshown them % 
# expresses great surprise and delight 
¥ over them. Yours sincerely. *® 
al COLIN G. ROBERTSON, x 






® 

a 

a 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

* 

“ 
* specttully yours, x 
¥ Laura A, BEARCROFT. %& . ¥ a 
¥ x $ ouventy ; ¥ They are Excellent. a 
w Thinks They are Dainty and Pretty. @ ' vs . FARMINGTON, KY. @ 
avs GARDNERVILLE, NEV. #& ove I received my lot of School Sou- q 
¥ My order for School Scuvenirs & none ya you Pky “ay ba me & 
# was executed with such promptness & " rn geste t qi lelighted with them. @ 
¥ that I feel it my nares duty to 4 H DO: wy *Ours respectiully, iia eda a 
# acknowledge the receipt of the same. — Eee Bo ALEIE 2 nL 
@ They are very dainty te retty. I@ aS = Nr RA ~ V Much PI v a 
# amso well pleased’ with them’ that ®& . ¥ ery fluc eased. a 
¥ words fail to express my perfect satis- & ‘ * / LITTLE MEADOWs, Pa. #& 
# faction anddelight. They areanoyvel #& School District lo 7 w Received Souvenirs this morning. @& 
# invention. Yours, with grateful x ° = psd — pleased with them, x 
thanks. Miss HARRIET CUSHING. and also with your promptness in 
ee x Crescent City — ¥ filling order. Very wa A vor, x 
¥ They Touch the Spot. ; . 8. BRIGGS, P 
¥ GRAND Rapips MIcH. x Def Norte Co., Caf. ¥ Teach d Pupils Pleased x 
¥ The Souvenirs came promptly. a - Vv: eran Pa ornare x 
¥ They're beautiful. For a long time'I a = an % FRANKVILLE, WIs. a 
¥ have been wanting something of this “a ¥ Souvenirs received all 0, K. They a 
¥ kind and you have touched the spot. a 33 1897 & % are simply fine. I am very much a 
¥ Thanking you for the promptness and a 7 vi pleased with them and know the a 
¥ the care With which you filled my »& aay % pupils will be. I want to thank you a 
*¥ order, Iam yours respectfully, a aes also for the prompt manner in which a 
¥ JNO B. ROGERS. ERESENTED BY ¥ you sent them. Very sincerly. As 
¥ a ; ISABEL GIDDINGS. 
¥ They are Fine. x Lillian P. Wentworth, * 
¥ LAKE LINDEN, MICH. & TEACHER Greatly Appreciated. a 
w# _Ireceived the Souvenirs last night. @ we JERICHO, VT. @& 
w They are fine. Sincere thanks for @ dames H Fieming Director wv Souvenirs at hand. To say I was @ 
¥ prompt attention. Wishing you suc- & vs pleased with them but faintly ex- @ 
w cess, am, Yours respectfully, a w presses my appreciation of the same. @ 
vy Sr. M. ETIENNE. & v Yours truly, a 
© a ¥ : M. E.ADRIEN. @ 
w Nore: In selecting these Souve- & pv a 
@ nirs as gifts, youserve all your pupils @& w _ Note: Sabbath Schools cannot se- © 
w exactly alike and cannot be accused #& w lect a more appropriate gift for pupils & 
w of showing partiality. x w Specially on any special occasion, @ 


a 
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Elegant Gifts for Close of School. 


HAT teachers are unusually quick to appreciate any new thing of real merit, is again proven by the extent to which they pur- 
chased and the manner in which they endorsed our Souvenirs during the first year. Nearly 10,000 teachers purchased them 


for their pupils during this period ! 


The custom of giving pupils some little token at the close of school is an excellent one, and teachers everywhere observe it. It has 
been, however, diflicult to secure appropriate gifts—something attractive, which would be kept,—without too great cost. The want 


is supplied by 


@ Our School Souvenirs_.» 


They are neat, novel, attractive, and as they contain the name of school, date, teacher’s name, together with names of pupils, 
they will be highly prized and always kept as real Souvenirs. These Souvenirs consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. 
On the face of first is printed the name of school, town, teachers, date, officers, ete., as desired, in the brightest gold letters, and on 
the second the names of the pupils. Heavy embossed cards are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly artistic manner. 
Where two cards are not suflicient additional cards are attached so as to accommodate all the names without crowding. 


Number to Order, Order at least as many as there are officers, teachers and pupils to be printed upon 
: == them, and as many more as you wish. State definitely the number you wish, and 








send, plainly written, the matter you desire printed on the face of first card, together with the name of each 
pupil. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. 

When to Order, Orders can be filled the day they are received, but should be sent a couple of weeks in 
advance, if possible, to avoid delay. One sample Souvenir free to any address. 


TEACHERS IMPROVETIENT CO., 
Box 1049, Dansville, N. Y. 





Price List. 
15 or less $1.00 
16 : $1.05 21: $1. 


1.1022: 1 








Additional ones 3c. 
each. In ordering 
quantities in’ excess 
of 25 send $1.45 for 
first 25 and 8c. each 
forall over that num- 
ber. Number of Sou- 
venirs ordered must 
equal number of 
names printed. Sent 
) postpald on receipt 
, of price. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








@& Description of Normal Courses. & 


Normal Course. 


This is our most popular course, inasmnch 
as it meets the needs of our common school 
teachers and all others desirous of making their 
knowledge of the common branches more prac- 
tical. This course is designed for teachers and 
those preparing to teach; but any one who 
has an hour or more a ‘day to devote to im- 
provement of the mind will find it profitable 
and at the same time interesting. 


Supsects TREATED. 


Grammar 
Composition 
Music Letter Writing 
Spelling Civil Government 
School Management 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Penmanship 
Physiology 


Reading 
History 


Over three thousand students and teachers 
throughout the United States and Canada have 
enrolled for this course during the past year. 


AritHMETIC embraces Fundamental Oper- 
ations, Common and Decimal Fractions, De- 
nominate Numbers, Percentage, Interest, Dis- 
count, Profit and Loss, Commission, Taxes, 
Stocks, Insurance, Exchange, Partnership, Ra- 
tio and Proportion, etc. 


GRAMMAR touches on the Parts of Speech, 
Synthesis, Analysis, Parsing, False Syntax,ete. 

GeroorapHy includes definitions and the gen- 
eral geography of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Oceanica. 

History treats upon the Aboriginal period, 
Columbus’ voyages, explorations of the Span- 
ish, French, Dutch and English ; the Colonial 
Period, Inter-colonial Wars, Revolutionary 
War and the Presidential period down to the 
present time. 





Puystiotocy treats on the Bones, Muscles, 
Skin, Vigestive Organs, Food, the Blood, Res- 

ok ee 8 Myr nab sey 
piration, Nervous System and Special Senses. 


The remainder of the subjects are all inter- 
estingly treated. Hints, helps and suggestions 
on teaching and on interesting the school in 
different subjects are very important features 
of each week’s lessons. 


Mernops or Tracuina.—Articles of about 
1,000 words each on Methods of Teaching the 
above subjects accompany the lessons. Two 
are senteach week. Thereare 5on Arithmetic, 
4 on Geography, 4 on History, 3 on Grammar, 
3 on Phy acleas, and one each on Language, 
Primary Reading, School Management, Lee 
Writing, Orthography and Composition. These 
articles contain just what a teacher needs to 
enable him to make a success of his protession. 
Their object is to open up new ways, to lead 
the student into new fields of thought, and thus 
create a desire for development and improve- 
ment. 


Advanced Norma! Course. 


This course is condneted on the same plan as 
the Normal. 
Supsects TREATED. 
Advanced Arithmetic Beginning Geometry 
Beginning Algebra Civil Government 
Physical Geography Advanced History 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Scientific Normal Course. 


This course is conducted on the same plan as 
the Normal and Advanced Normal Courses. 
Supsects TREATED, 

Literature 


Physics 
Botany 


Rhetoric 











Advanced Algebra Psychology 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Students’ Course. 


This course is prepared for all fourteen years 
of age or over who wish athorough ele mentary 
course in the common branc hes. There are no 
methods in teaching in this course as in the 
Normal, Advanced Normal and Scientific Nor- 
mal Courses. 


SuspsEects TrEATED. 

Geography Grammar 

Composition History 
Letter-writing. 


Arithmetic 
Physiology 
Penmanship 


Drawing Courses. 


Any person who wishes to prepare for ex- 
amination or to teach this subject should send 
foracomplete description of our courses in 
this subject. 


Tuition Fee. 


The Tuition Fee of any one of these courses 
is $5.00 payable as follows :— 
$2.00 with the application, 
$1.50 within 30 d: ays, 
$1.50 within 60 days. 
The entire fee ($5.00) may be paid in advance, 
if desired. 


A Commission of $2.00 wi! be allowed from 
each student’s fee ($5.00) that you send us, 
other than your own, 


Course Free. Send us the fees ($10.00) of 
two of your friends and we willenroll you free. 
Iti is easily done. <A few hours’ work in show- 
ing your friends the benefits of our superior 
system will enable you to secure at least two 
of them as students. 


OPINIONS BRIEFLY EXPRESSED. 


The course helps the student to pass exami- 
tions, to become a better teacher, to obtain a 
better position and a higher salary. It also 
cultivates the habit of home study. 

H. Harporson, Gardar, N. D. 

I think myself greatly benefitted by having 
taken this course. Thirteen weeks could not 
have been more profitably spent. The Normal 
Course has been of greater advantage to me in 
the way of practical education than any ten 
months’ schooling I have ever received. 

Kannig GALuoway, Jeptha, N. C. 


Your Spare Moments 


to outline your work for you and to assist you with it. 
can not hope to accomplish much, but instead of giving up in dispair you should investigate 
We take the teachers or students preparing to teach through 
a thorough Norma Course of thirteen, twenty-six, thirty-nine of fifty-two weeks as desired, 
and prepare them to pass difficult examinations, to do better work in the school room and thus 
Many of our students claim to accomplish more under our system than 
Cost of one term with us is $5.00. 


cult places, 


our system of teaching by mail. 


secure better positions. 
by attending school for the same time. 





The price of tuition for the course counts as 
nothing compared with the benefit derived from 
a thorough and conscientious study of it. 

JESSE E, GREENE, Carthage, N. Y. 

In my own case, I know that I have realized 
more good from this course than I ever did in 
school for the same length of time. 

Epiru Smiru, Boltonville, Wis. 

The sum of money required to pay the tuition 
could not be more profitably spent. 

Ina M. Wuire, Stratton, Vt. 


may be improved or wasted. 
a better position or want to make sure of passing the forthcoming examination will 


improve their time in study. 


In school $50 to $75. 


You will be glad to learn that I made a good 
First Grade Certificate after I had been teach- 
ing for five years. I owe it to your school. 

Miss I. S. Miuier, Panama, Iowa. 

Iam very much pleased with the Normal 
Course and will endeavor to get all the students 
Iean for it, I think the course very cheap, 
and don’t know how I could spend $5.00 more 
profitably. Eiia Henton, Dayton, Va. 

I think the Normal Course a wonderful help 
to those wishing to study at home. 

EiiA Noonan, Dunlay, Texas. 


Those teachers who are wise—who have an eye to 


But perhaps you have no one to help you over diffi- 
If this is the case you 


GUARANTEE 


The publishers of Normal In- 
structor guarantee perfect sat- 
isfaction to all who take our mail 
courses, provided our directions 
are complied with in pursuing 
them. 


eecocoeccee BEGIN AT ONCE! 
= sas American Correspondence Normal, 


Dansville, New York. 
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2 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Will Carleton’s In School. A Vexed Question. STUDY 
MAGAZINE SYDNEY DAYRE. ELLA JOHNSON KERR, J 0urn alism 
ia tad AT HOME 






pe poet, editor and author of 

>. ‘Farm Ballads,” “City 
i ee ” “Farm Festi- 
"etc. Hismagazine, 
Every Where, contains 
his latest poems, sketches 
and stories. 50cts.a year. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—4 months for only TEN 
CENTS—providing your mention this paper. 


EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept R, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAPS. 


We publish large maps for school use of 
New York, Michigan, Kansas, Ohio, 
Indiana, Nebraska, Virginia, lowa, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Every school house should have one. Wide 
awake trustees will buy. 


It pays well. Write 
A for circulars, terri- 
" tory, and terms to 
E. C. BRIDGMAN, 
84 Warren St., New York. 








THE STAR ERASER 7 





REDUCED CUT OF ERASER. 
The Star Dustless Blackboard Eraser is our leader. 
Cleanest, cheapest and best made. Other specialties. 
Write for catalogue. Sone Eraser Co., 5 Boston 
Ave., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








| “The word for you to-day is ‘toward,’ 


I write it here upon the board. 
Now try if you can with it make 
A sentence clear, without mistake.’’ 


Then Freddy’s lips pressed tightly down, 
His brow was tied up in a frown } 

And thought spread over all his face 

As dots and crosses found their place. 


With capitals and all the rest 
He strove to do his very best. 
So slowly, carefully he wrote : 
“Last night I toward my Sunday coat.’’ 
— Youth’s Companion. 
———________~+<>e- 
A Shrewd Cobbler. 

The Scottish American tells a story of a 
cobbler who was sentenced by a Scottish 
magistrate to pay a fine of half a crown, 
or, in default, twenty-four hours hard 


labor. If he chose the latter he would 
be taken to the jail at Perth. ‘Then 
I’ll go to Perth,” he said, ‘for I have 


some business there.’? An official con- 
veyed him to Perth, but when the cob- 
bler reached the jail he said he would 
pay the fine. The governor found he 
would have to take it. ‘‘And now,’ said 
the cobbler, ‘I want my fare hame.”’ 
The governor demurred, but discovered 
there was no alternative ; the prisoner 
must be sent at the public expense to 
the place he had been brought from. 





I went in the schoolroom one morning : 


My two little girls were there, 
And over their atlas bending, 
Each with a puzzled air. 


Mary glanced up as I entered, 
And said, with an anxious look : 
‘‘Mamma, perhaps you can help us. 
It says here in this book, 


“That we bought Louisiana [queer ! 
From the French. Now that seems 
For Nellie and I don’t understand 
How they could send it here. 


‘‘Whoever brought the land over 
Must have taken so many trips. 
Nell says they put it in baskets 
But I think it must have been ships.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


————————~e-—____ 


The house of Ginn & Company, the 
well known school-book publishers, has 
for many years been second to none in 
the educational value of its books, and 
in the short space of a little over a quar- 
ter of a century has grown to be the 
largest single ‘school book house_ in 
America. It has branch offices in New 
York, Chicago, Columbus, Atlanta, 
Dallas and London. 

It has been the aim of this firm to 
make a careful study of the problems of 
education and to spare no pains to secure 
the best editorial talent possible. Their 
on a rank as peers of any in the 
wor 









Reporting, Editing, 
all branches of news- 

paper and literary 
work taught.  Stu- 


BY MAIL dents everywhere. Takes 
* only yourspare time. Prac- 

— aos from thestart. Improved methods. Best 
Cd TALOGUE FREE. The  Somagee Corre- 


mdence School of Jo No. 80 
Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


For $4 and the names and addresses of 25 
youn men and women on ae or normal 
school” scholars in any part of U. 
give instruction sufficient to enable eae to 4 


an average of. words per 
Based on the Pit- —_e 
man System of 

—_ from 


Will fit you to oveenat “100 

words per minute in 10 lessons ick and a small 

amount of eas: — hs ag monials from Rev. Geo. 

F. a K. Funk, David Wolfe 

Brown, Off. ten. OO. 8. pee and others. 
CHAS. F. YOUNG, pt. I, 

84 Montague Street : - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Shorthand Taught by Mail. 


and personally. Pioneer home course. Com- 
plete in detail. Results speak for themselves. 
WE ARE SPECIALISTS in this line. Positions 
for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson FREE. 
Explain everything. Write POTTS SHORT- 
HAND COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa. 


MR. ADVERTISER: 


The best medium for reaching 5000 of Georgia’s 
best teachers is the So. School News, Atlanta, 
Ga. Write for estimates. 


Doe 





pant T, 











ban dig oJ pos}paid, a 12x18 sheet of 
Board, the new material for paint- 
ing a and. o-— re Price-list free. 
eo ae co. 
Jackson, Mich 








50 Cent Rate Extended-=April Ist 
Will Be the Limit. 


Never, in the history of Educational publications, has so large and so steady a stream of subscriptions 
been received by any similar publication as has been pouring into the office of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


during the past few weeks. 


causes, viz: 


This is accounted for in several ways, but we attribute it chiefly to these 
Recent enlargement and improvements in the INSTRUCTOR itself; the contemplated in- 


crease in the subscription price from 50 cents to $1.00 a year; the fact that we give the greatest possible 
value for the money and the great activity of our readers in bringing the INSTRUCTOR to the attention 


of their friends. 


Coupled with this immense flow of subscriptions, has been a demand for ‘‘more time !”’ ‘‘more time !”’ 
in order that interested readers might see their friends and that all might have an opportunity to sub- 


scribe. 


As announced on page 8 of this paper, we have concluded to extend the time for the acceptance of 


subscriptions at the 50 cent rate to April Ist, as it is our earnest desire that every teacher and every 
student preparing to teach, in this broad land, shall have an opportunity to subscribe at the present rate. 
In order that this may be accomplished will you not make a special effort to bring the matter before such 
of your acquaintances as are likely to be interested ? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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uimereo | The Most El tPreacher | $50,000 
EDITION C OS oqueni reac C r } EXPENDED 
of the Fails to make the scenes and incidents of Bible times as real as does THIS BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF THE-BIBLE, so on the 


: of NoRMAL INstRucTOR. This sumptuous new publication contains 


800 Beautiful Pictures. 
EVERYBODY 
CAN HAVE IT! 


it such popular introduction as will inevitably lead to that consummation. 

















extraordinary in character, so original and timely in conception, so superbly artistic in its illustrations, and so luxurious 
inits appointments. It willat once challenge the admiration and win the lasting friendship of all Bible readers and book 
lovers, The publishers confidently believe that it is destined to be the standard Bible of the world, and they design to give 
In pursuance of that honorable ambition 
they ask us to present the new Bible in combination with the Norma. INstRucToR, which proposition we have gladly 
accepted, believing that our phenomenal combination offer, as stated below, will be very widely appreciated by readers 


MAGNIFICENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
ALONE. 








Each a Sermon in Itself! 


PP PDPD PDIP 


AN EDITOR’S 





OPINION 


to LadiunBhme, c fournate 
This beautiful bible, produced at enor- Reladdelphuw 
mous Cost, and embellished with the work Etiadhy . 
of the greatest living artists, goes fresh Lit VBL Sept imrnbevs I3;1897 
from the Reverside Press of Camb- 
a 1h) MurLjntd ehitc 


ridge, Mass., into the hands of the : 
—— = Hoe soe she he 


AMERICAN a 
BIBLE UNION 


Under its auspices a distribution of suf- 
ficient advance copies of the new bible to 
advertise it and make its superiority over 
any bible ever published fully known, has 
been arranged for, and while it is in pro- 
gress it will be posssible for any reader of 
this paper to secure 


A $10.00 Bible for $2.75 
A $12.50 Bible for $3.25 




















This is a greatly reduced | Photographic Reproduction of style No. 2, Full Turkey, Round Cor- 
ners, Red-under-Gold eden, Binding, and for which the regular price S 812.50 
OUR’: SPECIAL PRICE, which includes and covers a subscription to 
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A $15.00 Bible for $3,75| 3-75 © sin of at tntucon for One Year ane 
DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW BIBLE! 


More elaborate, more costly, more complete and more satisfying than anything yet attempted. The text 
conforms to the Authorized Oxford Edition, and every proper name is accented and self-pronounced. There are copious marginal references, 
and a complete Concordance. The type is MeV neem lear round face, quite as legible as that of the large Family Bible. But the crowning glory 
of this beautiful new edition is its Fight t Hundred erb Scriptural Engravings and its wonderfal allegorical plates in brilliant colors 
which op mates illustrate the text in the light of modern Biblical knowledge and research making this the most artistically perfect as well as 
the most practically desirable edition of the Holy Scriptures ever produced inany country orinany language. These marvelously faithful descriptive 


“WILL PROVE A GENUINE REVELATION TO BIBLE READERS 


who have grown accustomed to the conventional and too often misleading Biblical pictures hitherto in use. Modern research has thrown a flood of light 
upon the people and places of Bible days ; and this ripe knowledge shows forth on every page, so oberg | embellished as to give the sacred text anew 
and personal meaning. To this branch of the work, and at enormous cost was called the greatest of living artists, and it is to their intelligent con- 
ception of the work, and to their masterly skill in the portrayal of bible scenes, that the superiority of this bible over any yet produced is mainly due. Every 
picture is an eloquent sermon on the everlasting truth of Holy Writ. Events that have been imperfectly comprehended become invested with the 
eharm of living reality — places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as though we ourseives had trod the hills and valleys of Canaan with the 
prophets and disciples of fold. I t may be truthfully said that this really superb edition of the Book of Books has an important mission to perform, in illumi- 
nating and vivifying the Bible narrative and giving it, as perhaps never before, a present, living, human interest. 


READ THIS REMARKABLE OFFER!! 


It is confidently asserted that this is the most artistically illustrated 


This bible is a genuine high art production. 























Bible ever sold at any price, not excepting those that sell at from $50 to a They ; 

$100. It is the only Relty illustrated Bible that has complete paere nel US, 14 j overtake the children of Israeh 

a and a full Concordance. It has larger a: > 

other Teachers’ Bible. The American. Bible U Union | bel iev vesthat ity will may serve the E-g¥p’tiang? For it had been| 3.0 

be universally accepted as the most desirable om for all _pur- * +3 x 

poses ; and, as a ineauts wr poy introduction to the millions of Bible better for us to serv e the E gyp‘tiang, than Ch 

readers, they have conelud od an \ arrangement with this paper whereby that we should die in the wilderness. 15 it. 

we are able tosupply all subscribers ORMAL INSTRUCTOR whose , s Is. 41. 1 

subscriptions reach us before this special offeris withdrawn with a it- 13 7 And Mo 809 said unto the people, iy Fear 13, 14. ” 

ed number of the elegant first edition at ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of |?°,/or 

‘ the Lorp, which he will shew to you to day:| ve have 
n ONE-THIRD lar ie t 
i hace -~ is rs 8 Pagine — *for the E-g¥p’tians whom ye have seen to| Za. 
‘e have consen conduc s distribution out pro our- 

selves, because we believe that our truly wonderful offer wi apeotity add day, ye shall see them again no more for —_ a 

os - _ vege. came a 7 _ —, i lead ; 2 ever. Deut. 1 

reading and a clearer understanding of the Gospe e regular prices o r ~ 30; 3.225 

this aan tb 2 Behe renee wane ese Ae $15.00, wales eee will prevail 14 The LorD shall fight for you, and ye! ».4 

al e Close 0 re. na ution. - 
stant Southtesion will secure one of the magnificent premiums offered here; but the delay of a day may prevent participation in this unpar- 


alleled opportunity. Therefore act promptly. 
We Recommend Styles No. 2 and 3 as the Most Wonderful Bible Bargains Ever Offered. 


Yer 
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SWHAT WE OFFER. 


OFFER NO. 1 


Refers to the $10.90 Bible, 7. le 1, which 
comes in Silk Cloth. All i ¢9.9 
All allegorical plates. 1x § 
price, including NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR for one year. .... 

4a-Or the Bible alone $ 3.2 


OFFER NO. 2 


Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2,in Full Tur- 
limp, round corners, Red under 
gold edges. All complete, and 3 5 








; tiful book. The price, ine ‘or § 


for 


ing NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
one year 
89>-Or the Bible alone $3.7 


OFFER NO. 3 
The Peerless ‘‘No. 3,” Full Turkey, round 
» corners, Red-under-gold Ly F i mi; 


> trations. 
} Sunday school teacher, 


vinity Cireuit. The price in- 
cluding NorRMAL INsTRU cron § 
forone year. . 
4g-Or the Bible alone $3. ow, 
Nothing 


FOR A PRESENT. could be 


more appropriate or valuable for a gift 
than a copy of this ms ugnific ent Bible— 

either Style No. 2or No.3. Just the 
thing for father or mother, whose fail- 
ing eyesight requires a large, oF en text. 
Just the thing for son or Ft aughter, 
whose knowledge and understanding of 
the Sacred Word will be deepened and 
strengthened by these wonderful illus- 
Just the thing for pastor or 
who will find 
fresh inspiration in these aman. % ing pages. 





All orders must be accompanied by cash in full, and complete shipping directions. 


chaser. Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or money refanded upon their return. 


Transportation charges are to be ary we: pu- 


No description 


SP FGI AL CONDITION S, pew: aa justice to this superb production ; therefore a handsome book of sample pages will be sent absolutely free to ail 
icants. The number of bibles at our disposal at these prices is limited, and remittances reaching us too late will be immedi- 





ately refunded. SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES feniz, and address all communications to 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR BIBLE CLUB, Dansville, N. Y. 
ST TOOOOODDTATTALD ISILILIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIISS 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








STUDY ‘ILLINOIS 


Medical College 


ee —the Chicago Summer School 
cine of Medicine. A regular Med- 
— College, holding sessions 


rom March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
taole Getteminea eee 
clinics. We ui Labor- 
atories, Abupiant dissecting 
material. Living costs one- 
§third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
Co-educational. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 
ealth. Apply to 





during 
the 


WF. Waugh, A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
ummer. or H. H. Brown, M. D., Sec’y, 


103 State St., Chicago, 


OUR SCHOOL ROOM GUIDE. 


36 Pages. Price 10 Cents. 


Latest Methods. Best Authors. Clear type. 
Good paper. Size, 444x7inches. Sentto any teacher, 
by mail post paid, on receipt of ten cents. Contri- 
butions by Hon. W. J. Bryan, Gen. Lew. Wallace, 
Bishop Vincent and others, Stamps taken. 

GUIDE Pup. Co., 47 N. Mill St., Lexington, Ky. 


Law Learned at Home 


is worth as much as law learned at college, and 
costs vastly less. Three thorough courses lead- 
ing to Bar with Diploma. All by correspond- 
ence. Law is the best avenue to business success. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Terms made to suit 
your circumstances. Send 2-ccnt stamp and be 


convinced. Address, 
SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


: , Your men wanted aenesneny, ‘ 
rite at once for 
Positions Guaranteed, S7'caaiccRee, 
(Address) 0. W. DOWELL, ~— 
Hicksville, Ohio. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 

A Complete course of Shorthand in twenty 
weeks. Tuition fee [including Text book] only 
$8.50. 














DIPLOMA FREE. 
Enclose stamp for circulars and catalogue. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
Lexington Ky. 


SHORTHAND=--Isaac Pitman’s. 


Successfully taught inthe PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS 
of New York City. Get “Complete Phonographic 
Instructor,”’ 252 pr» cloth, $1.50. sed in above 
schools. PRIA LESSON FREE. Write Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Sq-., New York. 


won SHORT ok. 


First lesson FREE. When competent I secure 
‘ood positions for all pupils. Address, 
W. . CHAFFEE, - - Oswego, N. ¥. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE isis senna tution 
room and books, $2.80 to $3 a wk: total cost $140 a yr. 
8 courses: both sexes ; nosaloons; catalog free: with 


plan to earn funds, W.A. WitiraMs, D. D., Pres. 














Cz 


SOUTHERN ORMAL SCHOOL and BOWLING 
GREEN BUSINESS COLLEGE. The t Nor- 
mal and Business Training Schools of the South. 
Be sure and mention course wanted. Ca’ 
and Journals Free—Write now—Catalogues and 
Journals Free. Cherry Bros, Bowling Green, Ky. 








SHORTHAND BY /IAIL. 


we) XN if ne LV FN. 9 Photographs ° 


of ancient and modern 
Works of Art, repro- 
ductions of famous 
painti sculpture, 
-and architecture, with 
views from all parts 
ofthe world. Send 15 


18,000 subjects, includ- 


. Unmounted 









Phonography is se simvle as to be readily learned 
by everyone ef ordinary capacity, and the public 








Physicians, Ministers, 

and all others inter- 

ested in educational. 

j literary or scientific 

work, should write for announcement of Central 
University Correspondence School, giving courses 
for Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., 
Ph. B., Ph. D., Etc., Ete. Also a special course 





for ladies who wish to qualify themselves for 

positions as trained nurses or a ege e g 

of honor and profit await graduates of this de- 

partment. Address the sermecaay 
ALBERT MORLAN, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Established 16 years. Se- 

lect and h rade. 

Attendance limi IN. 

DIVIDUAL INSTRUCT 

COMMERCI AL ION in Commercial Eng- 

lish, Shorthand and.Type- 

writing depts. Graduates 

AC ADE Y qualified for $75 and $100 

Py positions. References al- 

most everywhere. Strict- 

ly aschool of merit. WESTBROOK COM- 

MERCIAL ACADEMY, Olean, N. Y. 








3 To all thorough 
MONTHS course pupils of our 
MAIL College. Sample 
COURSE REPORTER free. 
Bixler Business College, 
FREE, Wooster, Ohio. 
GOOD WILL sectediexs ofscriptare each text 
Buigue ei to EiBita,“S) cent por box by mal 
rt ig ‘ * Goop WILL PUBLISHING Co.,_ 


East Fairfield, Me. 





LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
Taught by Mail. Also Higher Al- 
»gebra, Astronomy, ’ 


, . Trigonometry, 
Geology, Chemistry, Solid Geometry, 
Literature, . to 
Collegiate and 


ric, History, etc. 
nm irses 
leading to degrees. 12 Teachers— 
thorough work—helpful bibleograph- 
ies. Tuition low. 1000 enrolled last 
r. When writing for free cata- 
ogue state subjects desired. 
National Correspondence Normal, 
W. A. Stevenson, Ph.B. A.M. Prin., 
FENTON, MICH. 


Mason’s Schools Commercial Art 


—CORR ESPONDENCE COURSE.— 
Thorough and practical instruction in Newse 
paper and Magazine illustrating, as well as for the 
thousand and one purposes of trade. Many large 
firms pay their designers from $3000 to $5000 a 
year while thousands of smaller concerns pay from 
$1000 to $2500. There is to-day, no profession that 
offers equal inducements to the ambitious young man 
orwoman. Many persons have ideas that are worth 
money, could they but give them proper expression. 
Writers will double the value of their MSS, and at 
thesame time greatly increase the chances of its 
early acceptance and publication. TEACHERS 
will be better able to intere:t pupils, and beside, will 
find delightful and profitable recreation. Address 
the Principal. AR SON, 
36 E. WashingtonSt., Indianapolis, Ind. 











School the Entire Year. Students May Enter at any Time and Select Their Own Studies, 
NORTHERN INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL AND BUSINESS INSTITUTE, VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 
Established September 16, 1878, with 35 Students in Attendance. It is now 


The Largest and Best Equipped Normal School in the United States, 


Notwithstanding the hard times the attendance is greater this year than ever before. 


DEPARTMENTS :—Preparatory, Teachers (including Kinde: 


nm Work, Teachers’ Trai: 


ry 
and Pedagogy), Collegiate (including Scientific, Classic and Select ae) Soe Science, Civil Engin 


Pharmacy, Biology, Higher Engl 


ish, Commercial, Music, Fine Art, 


eer- 
pon dl and Typewriting, 


and Review. Each department is a school within itself. yet all, with the exception of private lessons in 
Music, are INCLUDED IN ONE TUITION. Specialists as Instructors are provided for each de- 


partment. 


Though the attendance is large yet the classes are sectioned so as to contain, on an average, 


not to exceed 50 students. The Commercial Department in connection with the school is everywhere 


acknowledged to be the most complete Commetc' 


factory is 


Other Place: Tuition $10 per term. Board and Furnished 


week. Catalogue mailed free. Additional advan 


of the student. 


College in the land. 
extensive line of offices ever attempted by any Business School. No other Institution of Learni 
one tuition, anything like as man) subjects from which w select, The beste 
the constantly increasing demand for those trained here. Bxpousce Less co ai. at any 

oom r 


It is supplied with the most 
offers for 
vidence that the work is satis- 


1.50 to 


-90 
for the coming year without increasing am 


e expense 


Address H. B. BROWN, Principal, or 0. P. KINSEY, Associate. 





Do You Want a Government Position 


or to prepare for college, or to acquire a shorthand, business, technical, or scientific education? If 


so, study at 
enough, you can get a position. 


home. 87,000 places under Civil Service. If you pass your Civil Service examination high 
WE PREPARE YOU BY MAIL. 


PARENTS :—Why send your children away to school? We teach them at your own home, where 


you can note their 


TOgTess. 
Free tnicemation’ regarding dates, salaries, etc., of Civil Service, and other valuable data. Write 
Ww RY SCHOOL, 


to-day. 


yASHINGTON PREPARATO 
1,333 


12th Street, N. W. W m, D.C. 









to be derived from it are entirely incal- 
culable.—7 ke date Right Hon. Fohn Bright, M./° 


Best system extant. Endorsed by the U. 8. 
Government and acing Beecater. Thoroughly 
taught by reporters. ost practical and com- 
plete serial lessons for HOME STUDY ever com- 
piled. Success guaranteed. Positions for gradu- 
ates. Tuition moderatein payments. Particulars 
and trial lesson FREE. 


SAUSSER’S SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
Dept. C, Sausser BI’dg., Tyrone, Pa. 






ing illustrated Cata- 
logue of 4,000 Amer- 
— ae ican Views, just issued. 
Lantern Slides made to order. 
Photo-Enlargements for the School-room. 
Arranging and mounting collections of pho- 
tographs in albums a specialty. : 


* Soule Photograph Company, 
328 Washington Street, - .- Boston, Mass. 

















THE JOURNAL OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 37's 


the Common-school Teacher of Geography. Edited by RicHarp E. Donek, -Professor of Googreghy. 














” 

Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, with the assistance of five well-known ‘aphers, 
The JouRNAL aims to present, in such a form as to be readily used by any teacher, the newest and best re- 
cent geographical information, together with suggestions from practi teachers as to the application 
thereof. Especial attention will be given to the NOTES in which the editors will summarize selected topics 
from recent geographical publications. ~~ Terms of Sabecriatios :—One dollar a year in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. Subscriptions may begin at any time and should be sent to the Journal of School 
Geography, 41 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. All correspondence, except concerning subscriptions, 
should be sent to the editor, Richard E. Dodge, Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City. Agents 
are wanted throughout the United States. Write to Editor for rates and territory. 
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Does The "4 


TEACHERS WORLD 


Reach you Regularly ? 
If not, send for free sample. 
: Publication Office, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. City. 


7 NoTE: The Famous Natural History Chart supplements will be continued during ‘98. 
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The Great Historical Review, 


CURRENT History, 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph. D. 


~~ A Quarterly Review of the History of the World. Fully Illustrated. 


ROM the first, Current History has adhered to the single 
J aim of presenting quarterly an unbiased, reliable and com- 
prehensive account of the world’s progress, in a form convenient 
+ for reference. It is the only publication ever primarily designed 
a. with this purpose in view. 


Unequalled as a Reference Work. 


We have no hesitation in saying that for a clear view of what has occurred during 
eve. the period covered, the volumes of CURRENT History will be far more valuable than 
those of any other reference work in the world. The magazine will be almost indispensable 
to all people who have CYCLOPEDIAS. as it will be needed to keep these works up to 
~¥-. date. To those whodo not own cYf¢LoPEDIas it will be doubly valuable, as their _ 
sources of information are more limited. The magazine also SUPPLEMENTS ALL GEOG- 
RAPHIES, HISTORIES, and other text books, giving the latest information concerning 
°¥e" changes of territory and government. 


mi No Other Publication Covers the Entire World in Each Issue, 





A) Quarterly ; 250 or More Pages each Number, 
A} $1.50 a Year. Sample Copy, 25 cents. 
nn » « « « SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. ... 
Mm NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
aR 3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
= yg 
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REWARD CARDS. Samples 
‘Sent Free to School Teachers. 


‘ew Pretty Artistic of Flowers, Landscapes, 
.-, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Crescen Scrolls, 
Panels, Vases, cree Bridges, Ships, Anchors, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x414 inches, bey 3 xs 12c; 414x634 20c3 
544x744 30; 7x9 50c. All beautifu no two silke” 


New Catalogue of School Supplies, 
Silk Pringed Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, and 
‘hromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift Cards, 

Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, 
yg Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing, Honor, 
Alpnahet, t, Number, Reading, and Merit Cards, 

School A ids, Report. Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA, 


CUT RATES 


On MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS, : 
BOOKS, ETC. 
American and fore’ Send for catalogue listi: 
3000 periodicals. ou. & B. R ICHARDSON, 9s 
6th St., Hornellevilie, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TOUR Saat 208.5 
A. Brownell, 905 Universi vecalty ~~ fiyieenee N.Y. 











Solids Oak ° Desk 


4 ft.longx30 inches wide, handsomely finished. Only 





B10 FreightPaid 


Same with ROLL TOP and contain- 
ing 20 drawers and pigeon holes. oniy 


$15 Freight Paid 


314 styles of Desks $4.50 to $3000._Send 2 stamps for 
catalog N. Address Dept. W. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Bank, Library pas School Furniture. Salesrooms 
St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Factory, Grand £ Rapids, M! 





SEND US any Cabinet Photo and get 12 beautiful 
Miniatures for only 27c postpaid. Sam- 
ple2cents, EXCELSIOR PHOTO Co., mer, Mass. 





tse” VISITING CARDS? 


If so, send for sample of Paper Cards in book form. 
Something new, up-to-date. Endorsed by the clergy. 
3scand50c. GEO. R. BROWN, Dansville,N. ¥ 





ATTENTION 
TEACHERS. 
The Yeiverctty of the Traveling Library. 
Founded by the Parmelee n, hasa line of Circa. 
lating Libraries which absolutely offer the “‘best read- 
ing for thelargest number at the lowest cost,” and a 
Five Years Course or Home Study from 1000 volumes, 
all furnished ata cost not exceeding $5.00. Exper- 
ienced a pap say,—“I the bent ons on the 
road. rst class employment for Competent 
Solicitors. Jommissions. Ladies or 
mtlemen. Address with references, 
-« Parmelee Library Co., DesMoines, Iowa. 


Teachers Wanted ! 


We make a specialty of placing Northern Teach- 

ers in oa Schools. Address, with ——— 

the nearest office. 

THE NATIONAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
ita, Ga. or Richmond, Va. 













NEw YorK, N. Y., 150 Fifth Ave. Established 1880. 
E. Miriam Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency. 

Colleges., schools, and families supplied. Teachers 
placed. Schools conscientiously recommended to 





parents. Musical Department. School propert; 
rented and sold. game 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


has had eight years of experience. It is the old- 
est Teachers’ Agency in the State, For full par- 
ticularssend 2-cent stamp to Supt. P. V. PENNY- 

BACKER, Palestine, Texas, U.S. A, 








‘ostage $ 5 cents. 
Just the nea forall who wish toprepare fora 
Civil Service Examination. 
Address Normal Instructor,Dansville,N.Y. 








AUTHORS, Se. ose tora. 


Authors and Writers Union, Ch 
LEARN A PROFESSION 12 10,days that will net 


the rest 
of your life, Only reliable parties need a; oy. * Ad- 
dress, stamp, Prof. S. A. Weltmer, Nevada, Mo. 


A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION sor*‘sniy "2 


Gem_stones at very low prices. Address, 
“ae N. FULLER, Lawrence, Kansas. 


WE PAY $1 202 ae 

to honest workers 
to distribute and hand out Tea Circulars around 
among friends, oe wish work send 10c for our 
large pac iden Rod Tea, which makes over 
a hundred cups of delHcious drink, with full directions 
Py circulars to n hameag hg at once. A. N. HERB 

















‘EA CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. 
BOOKS When calling, please ask 
for Mr. Grant 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant 
Before buying books write ft 
DISCOUNTS quotations, An assortment of 


catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for Ed stam RAN’ 
T, Books. 


23 West EF — - - New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


BLUSH ¢ OF e ROSES 


Is both a PURIFIER and a BEAUTIFIER of the com- 

It removes all ane and blotches from 
the face, and makes the skin delicately soft and beau- 
tiful. Itis clear as water, and perfectly harmless. 
Ladies who desire an attaactive face can have it by 
using Blush of Roses. Ithasnoequal. It is neither 
paint nor powder. At all druggists and general 
stores, or by mail from the manufactury. Price 7ic. 
Fiora A. JONES, Box B, Detroit, Mich. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY, 


Prof; Ward’s New Book, “The Ancient Lowly” 
reads like a revelation from a sealed book. A valu- 
able contribution to the history ofthe world. As in- 
teresting asa novel, but far more instructive and re- 
liable. A great curiosity toevery lover ofgood books. 
Don’t fail to order a copy of this important Histo 











BRYANT T BOOKLET : Just published. Contain- 
ms ay famous poems 
Green River, The 
ity of t the mee — ~?_y Bound in artistic 
Covers, comprising an original design in colors, with 
portrait of the poet. Also numerous original illustra- 
tions scattered throughout the work. Special to 
Teachers: We offer this Fine Art Booklet yt me 
marvelously low price of 10 Cents_per cop: 
paid, and in order to furnisha highly satlstactory 
Reward and Gift Booklet at a trifling cost, will ma 
them at the low price of 50 Cents per Half Dozen, 
and 80 Cents per Dozen rapes _ Address : 
.C. BURKE 
Station 4, iP ersey City, N. J. 





throughout. ConTENTS: Instructions ; Double pages 
of Cash book, Day book, and Journal ruling with 
proof footings on each page; Notations: Bank 
checks and deposits, , Engagements: 2 sizes: VEST 
POCKET 254x5% 10c in silver or 12c in stamps. CoAT 
PocKET, 35x64 “unit” ruling, and line numbers 
throughout, rounded corners: Leatherette, 25c. 
Flexible sheep, 50c postpaid. No stamps received 
for coat pocket size. Complete double-entry book-keep- 
ing with one of these books and a ledger, Always ready 
for posting. Address, Simplecount M, Co., 27 (B). 
Hillsdale Ave., Cleveland, oO. 


$600 TO $900 PER YEAR 


and allexpenses. Salary paid weekly to our Gen- 
eral Agents who travel and = ocal agents on 
our Popular Publications. We still need a few more. 

We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very healthful, 

pleasant and profitable business for teachers or others 
desiring a change. Ifinterested, send stamp for ap- 
plication blank and receive full information. Ifyou 
cannot travel, write for terms to local agents and find 
out how to make money spare time. Onr books sell. 

C. W, STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn St.,Chicago, 








Have You Examined 


THE PHOTO-REWARD CARD? 

THE PHOTO-CHRISTMAS CARD? 

THE PHOTO-NEW YEAR’S CARD? 

THE PHOTO-EASTER CARD? 
The Teacher’s Photograph on each of them. 

Agents wanted for every county in the United 

States and Canada. Liberal cash commission paid. 
Samples free. Thirty (3'4x3}¢ inch) Photos from any 
cabinet, postpaid, for75cts. H. G PHIL LIPS, 





atonce. 573 pages, neatly an aod illustrate 
Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of only $2.50. ‘Ad- 
dress M. BEVAN, Mgr., Plymouth, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


Publisher, Williamsport, Pa. 
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EMBODIED IN 


ARY SATES/| 


WRITE FOR PRICESGTERMS €€™S 


i CARY SAFE CO-~’ 
ANT ESRE.S, BUFFALO, NY, 





)RECORD 2 



















H self-contained double-entry pock- 
Simplecoun et memorandas. Colored ruling da 


SCHOOLS SUPPLIED, TEACHERS 


desiring positions in the South or Southwest—a fine 
field for teachers—to write at once, enclosing stamp, 
to WILLAMETTE EXCHANGE, Nashv ille, Tenn. 





Carefully Selected State, County, City and 


WARRANTS wet 


Public School penes running 6 to 24 months 


ome coming 5t 
ROBT. E. STRAHORN '& 00., Equitab’ 


8 per cont. our ipeildine Sistem. 





diate and mixed schools. Salaries $7 to $15. 


tes. Register now. 


The HOME TEACHERS AGENCY 


1,364 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Needs suitable candidates for calls now on its books; for teachers for high, grammar, interm 
To fill these calls it offers special terms to candi- 


e- 
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adozen. Two dozen or more, 15c per doz. postpaid. 
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examinations, attendance, deportment, etc. Tasty and unique. 
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new copy 


records of monthly 
Every teacher should use them 20c 
Sample sent free. 


4 My y- 

» righted report cards Y 
> are acknowledged 

» to be the best ever 

4 devised for keeping > 
» 

> 

> 


CHARLES E. GARDNER, (Bookkeeper for Teachers Improvement Co.) Dansville, N. ¥. % 
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| 352 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPH 


Sizes from 14 inches to 8 feet in length. 
jects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 
Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


..Decoration.. 
4000 sub- 


For Schoolroom 


Wm. H. Pierce & Co. 





by the American Bible Union. 


The Holy Bible 


Is given added charms by the won- 
dertul illustrations in the new IL- 
LUMINATED EDITION published 
See our great offer on page one of Dec. issue. 








101 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Simple, Cheap, Effective—will 
make 100 copies from pen- 
written original, or 75 copies 
from typewriting. No wash- 
ing required. Price, $3 to 
$10. Send for circulars. 


Look out for imitations. Make sure that you get the ‘Lawton Printer.’ Take 
no other if you want a perfect one. 


LAWTON & CoO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 
132 California Street, San Francisco. 


i 
i 


Pee tet teat tet teat te ee te ee 
TEACHERS SAVE 
TIME, e STRENGTH, e PATIENCE, 


BY USING THE WONDERFUL 


LAWTON SIMPLEX PRINTER 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











t by YOUNG MAN to whom early opportunities have 
been denied, needs only the qualities of industry and 
nerve to achieve success in the field where his peculiar abilities 
will have wider scope for expression. -Few young men are 
able to readily determine in what field their lives can be made 
the greatest success. Many a man has studied and prepared 
himself for a special field of effort, and found late in life that 
he made a start in the wrong direction. Many a man has 
made a mistake in thinking that he could be a successful 
lawyer. No man, however, ever made a mistake in studying 
law, because no study has so great a tendency to broaden the 
mind, elevate and cultivate thought, sharpen the reason, as 
the study of law. A young man versed in the law has a better 
chance for success in any direction in which he may turn his 
talents. A man is a better preacher, a better teacher, a better 
Statesman, a better workman in any department of physical 
or mental activity for having studied the law. The law is a 


great stepping-stone to preferment. The chances for employ- 


ment are greater, other things being equal, to the young man 
thus equipped. 


A law school is the best place in which to study law. It is 
not the only place. The men whose names appear in the 
margin of this advertisement, and countless others, have 
made great successes without law-school instruction. They 
became great lawyers not because they never attended the 
law school, but despite the fact that they did not. The 
opportunities open to the most of them for study were inferior 
in number and in character to those open to any young man 
nowadays. The correspondence system of study, which 
claims to be second only to study in a resident school, and 
infinitely better than study in an office or alone, comes near 
bringing the law school to the home of the student. Certainly 
what young men have done, young men can do again under 
more favorable conditions. 


We want you to write us for our handsome catalogue of 
particulars with reference to the correspondence system of the 
study of the law, and our book of testimonials from hundreds 
of students, many of whom have become successful practising 
lawyers in every State in the Union and in some foreign coun- 
tries. These are furnished you free of charge. They will 
interest you and may lead to something of great advantage to 
you. Address, 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 


No. 24! Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Fame. 


Jeremiah S. Black 
Logan E. Bleckley 
James T. Brady 
John G. Carlisle 
Mat. H. Carpenter 
Henry Clay 
Thomas M. Cooley 
Joseph N. Dolph 
Stephen A. Douglas 
George F. Edmunds 
James Z. George 
Walter Q. Gresham 
Robt. G. Ingersoll 
Abraham Lincoln 
Samuel F. Miller 
Charles O'Conor 
Wm. Pinkney 
Allen G. Thurman 
Lyman Trumbull 
John Marshall 
Emory A. Storrs 
John Sherman 
William Wirt 
John J. Crittenden 
Shelby M. Cullom 
John F. Dillon 
Daniel Dougherty 
Thomas B. Reed 
Henry M. Teller 
Chas. F. Manderson 
Roscoe Conkling 
Tom Corwin 
Thomas Ewing 
Benj. F. Butler 
John M. Thurston 
Benjamin Harrison 
Aug. H. Garland 
Danl. W. Voorhees 
Judah P. Benjamin 
Alex. H. Stephens 
Edwin M. Stanton 


And Hundreds 
More 








KINDERGARTENstnus \szeseA Wonderful Book. 


Latest Catalogue sent on request. 


See our Bible offer on page three. 








Don’t You Want 


The Best Supplementary 
Reader for your School ? 
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Then send us 60 cents in stamps 
and receive by return mail a copy 
of 


CYR’S 
FOURTH 
READER. 


Just published. 388 pages. Full 
of beautiful pictures. Sketches 
and portraits of Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Irving, Tennyson, etc, 


Send for our Illus- 
trated Circular. 


GINN & CO., 


9-13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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000Cooooo00 
WE MANUFACTURE 


The Tarr Noiseless Blackboard Pointer (rub- 
ber tip) and the Gifford Air-tight Ink-well (cork 
cover) and are prepared tosupply the wants of the 
universe on short notice and and at the right prices. 
Also common pointers and ink-wells. Send for spec 
ial price-list to schools, covering also globes, maps, 
crayons, erasers, etc. 
The W.A.Choate Co., 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
gee of U.S. Military Academy free with first 
if you mention this paper.) 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LESSONS INBOTANY. 


By Caroline E. Hillard of Brearley School, New York. 
So far as is possible, the lessons are based upon 
careful study of specimens. Blank pages are insert- 
ed for drawings and records of observations, 
) x9, 105 pages. Cloth bound, 75c. 
Introductory price, 60c. 
For sale by ali booksellers, or sent on receipt price. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Diplomas, Reports and Records, 


The ‘‘Roll of Honor’? School Supplies 
of all kinds. Samples and price list on 
application. W. J. HODGES PUB. CO., 

Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

Successors to Shepard & Burgett. 


NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES 


Send for catalogue containing list of about 
2,500 Newspapers and Magazines with lowest 
subscription rates ever offered to teachers and 


ts. 
The U S. SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
John A. Plimpton, Prop’r, Rochester, N. Y. 


OOD or Metal Workers 


without steam power can save 
tume and money by using our 


Foot and H 
2 hana "” Power Machinery 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
A—Wo0d-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
» 97 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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Custom Shoes. Finest leather in the world. 25 
to agents. Welcome, Shoemaker, Burlington, Vt. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


Subscription Price. 

60 cents a year when paid in advance. 

75 cents a year when not paid in advance. 

No name will be entered on our list unless paid at least one year in 
advance. 

Remitcances received from subscribers in arrears will be applied, Ist, 
to pay arrears to date remittance is received,which will be computed at 
75 cents a year. 2nd, the balance, if any, will be applied to advance 
subscription, which witl be computed at 50 cents a year. 

Renewal fees received within 30 days from expiration of subscription 
will be credited at the 50 cent rate. 
¥F. A. OWEN, 

G@RsNypER} °° - - 
Published by TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT OO. 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 





‘Ttre NokMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the last week of the month 
previous to the date it bears. Should subscribers not receive their 
magazine promptly they will confer a favor by giving notice, thus en- 
abling us to send another copy. L 

DISCONTINUANCEs: Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must 
notity the publishers and pay up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible 
for payment as long as the paper is sent. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Should a subscriber wish his address changed 
he should give both the old and new address otherwise his name can- 
not be found without much needless labor. 

SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post office money 
orders, can be procured at any express office and we prefer them. 
Make money orders payable to Teachers Improvement Co. Do not 
send checks. 

AGENTS are desired to represent the INstRucTOoR in each locality, 
also at Institutes, Associations, Etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material for doing successful work furnished free on application. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 100,000. 


Advertising Rates 40 cents each agate line (14 linesto an 
inch,) only 32 cents aline on yearly orders. Many teachers have 
books or other valuable aids which they wish to sell. It pays to 
advertise in NoRMAL InsTRUCTOR, the leading educational journal 
of the world. 
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The On-March. 





Lo, progress is no swift release from error, 
No sudden sun that banishes the night ; 
Through weary cycles, man the burden-bearer, 
Gropes in the dark and struggles toward the light, 


Development, unwearied, outward courses 

Through deepest darkness, with resistless tides ; 
Brain throbs and heart throbs are the deathless forces 

That lead us, lift us, where the day abides. 

—Freeman E. Miller. 
FF 
“Again the shadow moveth o’er 
The dial-plate of Time.”’ 

Again a new pathway is pointed out before us. 
The years 1898, 1899 and 1900 mean more than 
simplyNew Years. Already we can hear the ‘‘On 
march”’ of a new century. Much of the happi- 
ness of the new era will depend upon what is 
now taking place in the closing years of the old. 
In home, in school, in church, in state, is the de- 
velopment taking place, which we trust, in the 
new century, shall surely lead us ‘‘where the day 
abides.”’ 


RF 


Like an old war-veteran, carrying the well- 
earned honors of the long march, 1898 leads 
the old century on to its final struggle. Has it 
been a triumphal march of progress since the 
ninety-eight years begun? Has the educational 
world held high its banner of progress, leading 
the march? No longer the weapons of war, but 
‘‘brain and heart throbs’? are the deathless 
weapons used. 

* _* 

Yes, we believe that ideas have grown stronger 
and higher with the passing years. We believe 
that whenever an old-time honored banner has 
been trampled under foot and torn, a new and 
better one has speedily been held aloft. Up hill 
and down and up again, men have struggled, 
following the ever advancing light of progress. 
We believe that when the final halt of this pres- 
ent world is called, they will be found on the 
summit. 

Progress, we know, is a slow thing, measured 


brain and the heart-throbs by which civilization 
has attained its present height. No doubt count- 
less such must enter into the progress of the 
future, 


RR 


For the earnest workers whose tireless efforts 
are to hasten and broaden future development, 
where shall we turn? Is it to home and school, 
pulpit and lecture platform? Yes, to all of these. 
First and foremost, tothe homes. Next to these, 
nowhere is there greater power wielded than in 
our schools or educational centers. But the 
homes of the future are to be made up largely of 
those who come from our public schools. 

The influences brought to bear there, enter 
directly into the home and the national life. We 
see no possible way to shirk the responsibility 
that rests with our schools and those who teach 
them. 


Our New Year’s greeting to every teacher 
would be a comprehensive one. With you rests 
much of the greatness of all the coming New 
Years. With you, whoever and wherever you 
are, with you, the country teacher in your lonely 
place of toil, with you, village teacher, and you 
in the city schools, universities, colleges—with 
you, rests the great trust, the guidance of those 
who will lead the on-march in the new century. 
Great the trust, great the toil and great the reward 
of those whose work is for endless ages. What- 
ever the difficulties in the way of the teachers, 
upon each and all lies one high duty, that of 
being, in themselves, the highest type possible 
of manhood or womanhood. They, in them- 
selves, must be above the methods and the facil- 
ities at their command. ‘‘Occasions do not 
make a man frail, but show of what stuff he is 
made.’’ If our teachers realize the ‘‘greatness 
of the occasion,’’ they will rise above all obstacles. 
Let us hope that the little-souled teachers have 
gone forever, with the passing of 1897. 


* 
#2 


The Lowell Memorial. 





The project of making a memorial public park 
of part of the old estate of James Russell Lowell 
at Cambridge, Mass., is well under way. A 
plan of this kind is but a fitting tribute to be 
offered by our nation to one of its great poets, 
writers and patriots. Far from being a local 
affair of Boston, it is one in which all will re- 
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Adjoining the stately old mansion, which has 
stood since Revolutionary times and in which 
Lowell was born, are some three acres of forest 
land of great natural beauty, and all close- 
ly associated with the one who regarded each 
tree and shrub as a personal friend. Would 
any one ask a more fitting and beautiful monu- 
ment ? 

On the other hand, what more honors and 
uplifts a nation, than to honor, in all ways pos- 
sible, those who minister to its higher life? 

yk 

Literature is a large word. Its complete com- 
prehension is quite beyond the abilities of even 
the largest pupils in our public schools. But 
book is a simple and easily understood term. 
The terms are not synonymous, but the relations 
between them is so very close that for all prac- 
tical purposes we may safely consider them so. 
It is in the book that we find the literature ; and 
as we must learn the shell before we can be sure 
of the kind of meat the nut contains, so a knowl- 
ledge of books, as books, should be the first step 
toward a proper conception of literature. A book 
has a real value simply because it is a book. 
To misuse a book is little less than sacrilege. 
Even its outward form is a veritable “temple of 
truth,’’ and as such is to be reverenced. An 
understanding of the materials which enter in- 
to the construction of a book, the methods of 
composition, manufacture and sale, as well as 
how to buy, handle, read and preserve it, will be 
found to be an effective stimulus to the study of 
In the ‘‘Book Number’’ of 
many of the leading periodicals the teacher may 
find all the information necessary to prepare a 
few familiar talks on the subject. Try it, and see 
how the enthusiasm of the grammar and lan- 
guage classes will quicken. 


RF 


The subject of libraries has never commanded 
the attention that it does at present. Several 
causes have contributed to this end. First 
among these may be named the New York Li- 
brary, a union of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
Foundations, for which a new and appropriate 
home is being planned. When completed it will 
be fully worthy of the Greater New York. An- 
other contributing cause is the size, cost, and 
artistic elegance of the new library buildings at 
Washington and Chicago. Several of the maga- 
zines have published valuable articles describing 
these beautiful ‘‘thomes’’ for books, which will 
stand as mile posts on the road of our national 
intellectual progress. And third, the New,;York 
State Teachers’ Library,—a library established 
and controlled by the University of the State of 
New York for circulation among the teachers of 
the public schools. The advantages of this val- 
uable library may be had by any teacher in the 
State by_paying as a feethe return postage on 
the books drawn. Itis along step toward an 
education to walk for the first time through the 
corridors of some great library. Ifteachers would 








become familiar with the chief features of the 
different ones, reading about them, visiting them 
and studying their catalogues, they would find 
much of hélpfulness. The public libraries of 
the smaller cities and larger villages are also 
worthy of attention and acquaintance. 
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Lincoln’s Birthday Exercise. 





On pages 22 and 23 will be found selections 
suitable for use in the observance of Lincoln’s 
Birthday, February 12th. We devote space in 
this, the January Instructor, to this exercise, 
inasmuch as we wish to devote several pages of 
the February number to a Washington’s Birth- 
day Exercise. 

LK 


Letters to Contributors. 





Readers of the Instructor who write to its 
contributors for further information upon the 
topics discussed, will confer a favor upon the 
contributors as well as upon the publishers, if 
they will send a self-addressed, stamped envel- 
ope for use in sending reply. As contributors 
are very willing to give such information, they 
should not be asked to go to the expense of pay- 
ing postage. Please observe this in your corres- 
pondence. 


Ky 


The February Instructor. 





The department articles in the February In- 
STRUCTOR will be as interestingly treated by the 
same writers as in this number. Dr. Seeley will 
continue his article, ‘‘German Schools,’’ pointing 
out lessons that we may learn from the Father- 
land. M. V. O’Shea will write concerning ‘‘Fine- 
ly Co-ordinated Work in the School-room’’ and 
Frederic M. Giles will tell about the ‘‘Place of 
Imitation in Education.”? Two pages will be de- 
voted to Aids and Devices for Primary Grades 
and several pages to general reading matter. One 
of the most interesting features of the February 
number will be the Washington Birthday Exer- 
cise, which alone will be well worthy of your 
attention. Do not fail to receive it, if you are 
not a regular subscriber. 


RF 


It is by the courtesy of Frank V. Irish of 
Columbus, Ohio, author and publisher of Irish’s 
‘American and British Authors,’’ that we are 
permitted to use the fine engravings of Emerson 
and his home in the present numder of the In- 
structor. This book is very popular, both as 
a text-book for schools and colleges and for use 
in reading circles, literary clubs, etc. The Ohio 
Board of Control has placed this book first on 
the recommended list of books for the Ohio 
Teachers’ Reading Circle. It has also been 
adopted in many leading colleges and normal 
schools. 














The publishers of Norma Instructor have concluded 
to continue the 50 cent subscription rate to April 1st. 

In coming to this conclusion 

many points have been con- 
. sidered and while we dislike 

to make a definite announce- 
ment and then change it we feel that there are good 
and sufficient reasons for doing so and that while we 
shall wrong no one we shall 
benefit thousands. <A search 
of our files would reveal many 
letters containing expressions 
similar to the following : 


50c. Rate Extended 
to April 1st. 


Wrongs None--Ben- 
efits Thousands. 


TotEpo, O., Dec. 18, ’97. 
Publishers Normal Instructor, 
Dansville, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—Myself and several of 
my friends desire to subscribe for Norma Instructor, 
but we have so many demands upon our purses at this 
time for Christmas gifts, etc., that we do not find it con- 
venient to do so before Jan. 15th. Can you notextend 
the time so that we may subscribe at this rate later ? 

Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) . 
It is in response to just such sentiments as this that 
we have concluded to extend the time from Jan. 15th 
to April lst. This will certainly 
give every teacher, and every 
student preparing to teach, an 
opportunity to subscribe at the 
present rate, and we ask as a special favor, that each of 
our present readers call the attention of as many of their 
teacher friends as possible to the extension above an- 
nounced. In almost every school may be found several 
pupils who are preparing to teach. Such pupils would 
be greatly benefitted by reading the Insrrucror regular- 
ly. This is an excellent time for them to begin. If 
you have any such pupils it would favor them quite as 
much as the publishers if their attention were called to 
the matter. 








All Shall Have an 
Opportunity. 


Ky 


The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
one of the freshest, brightest and best weekly news- 
paper to be found and asa current 
For Current topics paper for school use has no 
Topics. superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we can furnish it one year, 
together with the Instructor, at the remarkably low 
rate of $1.20.. Should the Question Book, as elsewhere 
offered, also be desired, send $1.49 for the book, and 
both papers. If you wish toexamine aspecimen copy 
of the paper write to the publishers for one. 
HF 
The Educational Independent, published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It 
contains eight large pages 
always filled with interesting 
and valuable matter and is 
published weekly during the school year. Subscription 
price fifty cents. By a special arrangement with the 
publishers we are taking subscriptions for it together 
with the Insrructor at 75 cents for both. Send to the 
publishers for a sample copy of the Independent. 
Elsewhere we make a very liberal offer of these two 
papers and Craig’s Question Book, all of which can be 
secured for $1.24. 


For Supplementary 
Reading. 
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By Epna H. Turpin, Antlers, Va. 








Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





“The Sage of Concord.”’ 


MATERIAL. 


Required :—‘‘The American Scholar,”’ 
‘‘Compensation.”’ 

Reference :—‘‘Nature,”’ ‘‘Representative Men,”’ 
‘Conduct of Life,’’ ‘Society and Solitude,”’ 
‘Letters and Social Aims,’’? ‘‘Poems,’’ and 
‘‘Essays,’’ especially those on ‘‘History,’’ ‘‘Art,”’ 
‘‘Compensation,’’ ‘‘Self-Reliance,’’ ‘“Character,”’ 
and ‘‘Manners.”’ 


and 


Henry Ware, Jr. ; made pastor of the Second 
Unitarian church, Boston. 

1829. Married Ellen Tucker. 

1831. His wife died. 

1832. Resigned his ministerial charge. 

1833. Went to Europe; in England visited 
Landor, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Carlyle ; 
returned to New York. 

1834. Began lecturing. 

1835. Married Lydia Jackson of Plymouth, 
Mass. 

1836. ‘‘Nature,’’ an essay ‘‘embodying all 
the quintessential elements of his philosophical 
doctrines ;’’ lectured on the Philosophy of 
History. 

1837. ‘‘Man Thinking of the American 
Scholar,”’ an address before the Phi Beta Kappa 
society, Cambridge, Mass. 

1841. ‘‘Essays,’’ First Series. 

1844. ‘‘Essays,’’ Second Series. 

1846. First volume of Poems. 

1847-8. Visited England. 

1850. ‘‘Representative Men, 





Biographical ;—‘‘A Memoir of R. W. Emer- 
son,’’ by J. E. Cabot (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; | 
‘Life of R. W. Emerson”? by O. W. Holmes in 
‘‘American Men of Letters Series,’? (Houghton, | 
Mifflin & Co.) ; ‘‘A Western Journey with Mr. 
Emerson’’ by J. B. Thayer, (Little, Brown & 
Co.) ; ‘‘The Maternal Ancestors of R. W. Emer- 
son’’ by D. G. Haskins, (Cupples & Hurd) ; 
“Life of R. W. Emerson”? by C. E. Norton, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; ‘‘Life of Emerson’’ 
by A. H. Guernsay (D. Appleton & Co.) ; ‘‘R. 
W. Emerson, his Life, Writings, and Philosophy” 
by G. W. Cooke, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; 
‘The Genius and Character of Emerson’’ by F. 
B. Sanborn (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; ‘‘Emer- 
son at Home and Abroad’’ by M. D. Conway, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; ‘‘Emerson in Con- 
cord” by E. W. Emerson, (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.); ‘‘R. W. Emerson: Poet 
and Philosopher’ by A. H. Guernsay (D. 
Appleton & Co.) ; Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Address 
on Emerson.’’ Of Emerson’s own works, ‘‘Eng- 
lish Traits’ gives information as to his life and 
thought ; ‘“The Adirondacks’’ is a journal in 
verse of a summer vacation, 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS. 


1808. May 25, Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
born in Boston. 

1811. May 12, his father died. 

1812. Entered Boston Latin school. 

1817. Entered Harvard College where he 
worked for his board and had his tuition paid 
by his brother William. 

1821. He graduated from college. 

1821-23. Taught in a private school for girls 
of which his brother was principal. 

1823. Moved with his mother to Roxbury. 

1825. Studied forthe ministry with Channing. 

1826. October 10, was licensed to preach. 

1826-27. Went to Florida for his health. 

1829. March 11, became colleague to the Rev. 











RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors. ) 


1856. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 


‘English Traits.’ 
‘Conduct of Life.’’ 
‘Society and Solitude.’’ 
Went to California. 
1872. His third visit to Europe. 
1882. April 27, died of pneumonia at his 
home at Concord. 


HINTS FOR STUDY, 


Emerson’s life and character deserve special 
study, for it is these rather than his creed which 
makes him a beneficent influence in our liter- 
ature. Get as close as possible, then, to the 
man himself—his sweet brave nature, his pure 
character, his lofty spirit. Help the pupil to 
take home his high ideals and lofty aims. In 
addition to the ‘‘Address on the American 
Scholar,”’ some of Emerson’s poems—such as 
“The Mountain and the Squirrel,” ‘Boston 
Hymn,” ‘‘The Problem,’’ ‘‘Each and All,’ 
‘‘The Sphinx,” should be studied and com- 


| of office.’’ 


quire pupils to take one of the sentences packed 
with thought and expand it into a paragraph or a 
page. ‘‘Representative Men’’ is valuable parallel 
reading, the more reference work done in con- 
nection with it the better. 


KEYNOTE THOUGHTS OF ‘“THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR,’”’ 


Man divided into men—‘‘In the distribution 
of functions the scholar is the delegated intellect.” 


1. The Education of the Scholar. 

a. By Nature. ‘‘Its laws are the laws of 
his own mind.”’ “The ancient precept, ‘Know 
thyself,’ and the modern precept, ‘Study 
nature,’ become at last one maxim.”’ 

b. By Books. ‘‘Books are the best type of 
the influence of the past.’’ ‘‘Books are the 
best of things, well used ; abused, among the 
worst.’ 

c. By Action. ‘‘Action is with the scholar 
subordinate, but it is essential—without it 
thought can never ripen into truth.”? ‘‘Life is 
our dictionary.’’ ‘‘Character is higher than in- 
tellect.’’ ‘‘The scholar loses no hour which the 
man lives.”’ 

2. The Duties of the Scholar. 

‘The office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise, 
to guide men by showing them facts amidst ap- 
/pearances.”” ‘Let him not quit his belief that 
(a pop-gun is a pop-gun, though the ancient and 
honorable of the earth affirm it to be the crack 
‘of doom.”’ ‘‘In self-trust all the 
comprehended.’’ ‘‘Free should the scholar be 
—free and brave. Free—without any hindrance 
that does not arise out of his own constitution.”’ 

‘‘Fear always springs from ignorance.’’ ‘‘Men 
such as they are very naturally seek the spoils 
‘Revolution is to be wrought by 


virtues are 





culture.’? ‘‘The main enterprise of the world 
for splendor, for extent, is the upbuilding of a 
man.”’ 

‘‘An auspicious sign of the times, is the ele- 
vation of the near, the low, the common’’— 
Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper, Goethe, Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Swedenborg. ‘‘Another sign— 
the new importance given to the single person.”’ 
‘‘A nation of men will for the first time exist, 
because each believes himself inspired by the 
Divine Soul which also inspires all men.” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 

1. What influences of heredity and surround- 
ings formed Emerson’s character and made his 
philosophy possible? 2. Suggest objections to 
Emerson’s philosophy of life. 3. What things 
about Emerson’s life and writings make him 
helpful, especially to the young? 4. Tell 
about Emerson’s friendship with Carlyle. Con- 
trast Emerson’s and Carlyle’s characters and 
writings. 5. What two famous persons died in 
the two years preceding Emerson’s death? 6. 
Name four of Emerson’s favorite authors. Why 
do you think he preferred these? With what 
other writer was Montaigne a favorite? 7. 
What fundamental principle of Emerson’s re- 
ligious belief is embodied in the essay on ‘‘Na- 





mitted to memory. A good exercise is to re- 


ture?’ 8. Whom does Emerson select as repre- 
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sentative men and why? 9. What were Emer- 
son’s views as to the education and duties of the 
American scholar? 10. Select passages to show 
his optimism. 11. Explain ‘‘Books, make a 
sort of third estate with the world and thesoul.”’ 
12. Give in your own words a synopsis of the 
address. 13. Describe Emerson’s method of 
constructing his lectures and essays. 14. What 
qualities characterize Emerson’sstyle? 15, Ex- 
plain ‘‘Life is our dictionary.”” ‘The years 
teach much which the days never knew.’’ 
‘‘When half-gods go, the gods arrive.’’ ‘‘Men 
descend to meet.’’ ‘‘Hitch your wagon to a 
star.”’ 16. Quote some fine passages. 


QUOTATIONS, 

It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after our own ; but 
the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude. —Self-Reliance. 

If we live truly we shall see truly. It is as easy for 
the strong man to be strong, as it is for the weak to be 
weak. Self-Reliance. 

Insist on yourself ; never imitate. That which each 
can do best none but his Maker can teach him. 

—Self-Reliance. 
Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
—FEach and All. 

Every evil to which we do not succumb is a bene- 
factor. Asthe Sandwich Islander believes that the 
strength and valor of the enemy he kills passes into 
himself, so we gain the strength’ of the temptation we 


resist. —Compensation. 
Each man has his own vocation. The talent is the 

call. —Spiritual Laws. 
If you would not be known to do any thing, never 

do it. —Spiritual Laws. 


Trust men and they will be true to you ; treat them 
greatly and they will show themselves great. 
—Prudence. 
Self-trust is the essence of heroism. d 
—Heroism. 
O, friend, never strike sail toa fear. Come into port 
greatly, or sail with God the seas. 
—AHeroism. 


What is rich? Are you rich enough to help any- 


body ? Tosuccor the unfashionable and the eccentric? | 


— Manners. 


Though we travel the world over to find the beauti- 


ful, we must carry it with us, or we find it not. 
—Art. 


And ye shall succor men ; 
’Tis nobleness to serve ; 
Help them who cannot help again : 
Beware from right to swerve. 
— Boston Hymn. 
Nature and books belong to the eyes 
that see them.. —FEnxperience. 
A man is like a bit of Labrador spar, 
which has no luster as you turn it in your 
hand, until you come to a particular angle ; 
then it shows deep and beautiful colors. 
— Experience. 
Deep in the man sits fast his fate, 
To mold his fortunes mean or great : 
Unknown to Cromwell as to me 
Was Cromwell’s measure or degree. 
—Fate. 


If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 
—he Rhodora. 


He is great who confers the most benefits. He is 
base—and that is the one base thing in the universe, 
to receive favors and render none. In the order of 
nature we cannot render benefits to those from whom 
we receive them, or only seldom. But the benefit we 
receive must be rendered again, line for line, deed for 
deed, cent for cent, to somebody. Beware of too much 
staying in your hand. —Compensation. 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. 4 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew ; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 
—The Problem. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

One of the most lovable creatures in himself 
we had ever looked on.—Thomas Carlyle. 

He had, as every great teacher has, only a 
limited number of principles and theories to 
teach. These principles of life can all be 
enumerated in twenty words—self-reliance, cul- 
ture, intellectual and moral independence, the 
divinity of nature and man, the necessity of 
labor, and high ideals. 

Emerson’s theory is that of the ‘sovereignty 
of the individual.’ To discover what a young 
man is good for, and to equip him for the path 
he is to strike out in life, regardless of any other 
consideration, is the great duty to which he calls 
attention. He makes men self-reliant. He re- 
veals to the eyes of the idealist the magnificent 
results of practical activity and unfolds before 
the realist the grandeur of the ideal world of 
thought.—Herman Grimm. 

Emerson’s greatness came from his character. 
Sweetness and light streamed from him because 
they were in him. In every thing he thought, 
wrote and did, we feel the presence of a per- 
sonality as vigorous and brave as it was sweet, 
and the particular radical thought he at any time 
expressed derived its power to animate and 
illuminate other minds from the might or the 
manhood which was felt to be within and be- 
hind it. To ‘sweetness and light’ he therefore 
added the prime quality of fearless manliness. — 
E. P. Whipple. 


He is, we may say, 





A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, whose range 


Has Olympus for one pole, for t’ other the Exchange ; 

He seems to my thinking (although I’m afraid 

The comparison must ere this have been made) 

A Plotinus Montaigne, where the Egyptian’s cold mist 

And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek by jowl co-exist. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


One can scarcely overrate the importance of 
holding fast to happiness and hope. It gives to 
Emerson’s work an invaluable virtue. As 
Wordsworth’s poetry is, in my judgment, the 
most important done in verse in our language 
during the present century, so Emerson’s essays 
are, I think, the most important work done in 
prose. But by his conviction that in the life 
of the spirit is happiness, and by his hope that 
this life of the spirit will come more and more 
to be sanely understood, and to prevail, and to 
work for happiness—by this conviction and hope 
Emerson was great, and he will surely prove in 
the end to have been right in them. You can- 
not prize him too much, nor heed him too dili- 
gently.—Matthew Arnold. 

His personal appearance was that of the typi- 
cal New Englander of college-bred ancestry. 
Tall, spare, slender, with sloping shoulders, 
slightly stooping in his later years, with light 
hair and eyes, the scholar’s complexion, the 
prominent, somewhat arched nose which be- 
longs to many of the New England sub-species, 
thin lips, suggestive of delicacy but having 
nothing like primness, still less of the rigidity 
which is often noticeable in the generation suc- 
ceeding next to that of the men in their shirt- 
sleeves,—he would have been noticed anywhere 
as one evidently a scholarly thinker astray from 
the alcoves or the study which were his natural 
habitats. His voice was very sweet, and pene- 
trating without any loudness or mark of effort. 
His enunciation was beautifully clear, but he 
often hesitated as if waiting for the right word 
to present itself. His manner was very quiet. 
His smile was pleasant, but he did not like ex-. 
plosive laughter any better than Hawthorne did. 
None who met him can fail to recall that serene 
and kindly presence, in which there was mingled 
a certain spiritual remoteness with the most be- 
nignant human welcome to all who were 
privileged to enjoy his companionship.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 








Never before in the history of the American 
Correspondence Normal have so many young 
teachers manifested an interest in the system of 
Home Study provided by this institution, as at 
the present time. Nearly 5,000 students en- 
rolled last year. This school gives equally as 
good a course of instruction by mail for $5, as © 
you would get at school for $50. Its catalogue 
is free for the asking. See advertisement. 

——_-+ 

Our combination offer which enables our readers to 
secure NorMAL Instructor, the Educational Independ- 
ent and the Pathfinder each one year, together with 
Craig’s Question Book (prepaid) all for $1.64, is one 
that every teacher should accept. It gives you the 


three best papers,in their respéctive classes, published 
together with an excellent and much neede book,and 








all for less than half the regular price. 
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George M. Pullman. 





their names a part of the English language. 
Few, too, are the men who have been able 
to revolutionize methods of travel. George 
M. Pullman who died suddenly at Chicago on 
October 19th, did both ofthese. The word Pull- 


foc indeed, are the men who have made 


GEORGE M. PULLMAN. 


man is known on two continents, and his inven- 
tion robbed overland traveling of its hardships 
and made it a comfort instead. 

George M. Pullman was born near Westfield in 
the western part of New York, March 3d, 1831, 
and spent his young manhood in Albion, While 
at Albion he learned the trade of a cabinet-maker, 
but this kind of employment did not satisfy his 
active nature, and he went to Chicago, where 
his enterprise could have sea-room. Here he 
went to work moving houses by a system invent- 
ed by his father, and thus laid the foundation of 
his fortune. 

Mr. Pullman hada perceptive mind. He per- 
ceived that while the railway coaches were far 
superior to the old stages, yet they were inferior 
to what they ought to be. He at once applied 
to the Chicago and Alton railway management, 
and they furnished him with two old coaches 
with which to experiment. These he fitted up 
with bunks, and while they were not to be com- 
pared with the elegant palaces which he has 
since constructed, they were far in advance of 











anything the people had seen. After a three 
year’s sojourn in Colorado, he returned to Chi- 


cars. His active imagination had thought out 
many improvements on the cars he had previously 
constructed, and he had also secured capital with 
which to carry out hisideas. Fitting up ashop on 
the Chicago and Alton road, he constructed 
two coaches at the then fabulous cost of $18,000 
each. The management of the various western 
roads looked upon such enterprise as visionary. 
George M. Pullman, however, cared but little 
about their opinion. 

The Union and Pacific was then exciting much 
attention and Pullman knew that travelers upon 
such a road would appreciate his palace cars. 
His hopes were realized to such an extent 
that his Chicago shops were inadequate to 
fill the demands made upon it for his cars. 
Branches were started at Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Detroit and various places in Europe. 

As these establishments could not come 
under his immediate supervision, he con- 
ceived the idea of concentrating his business 
into one vast establishment, and looked to 
Chicago for his site. But a site in such a city 
would be too expensive, if one could be 
found sufficient for his purpose,so he turned 
his attention to the draining of large swamps, 
situated about fifteen miles out of Chicago. 
A very large force of men were put to work 
draining. Gas pipes were laid, streets were 
laid out and graded, and an architect em- 
ployed to draw the plans for the building 
of a whole city at once. Gigantic workshops 
were built, and a water supply brought from 
Lake Michigan, and over fourteen hundred 
beautiful homes were built before any 
man was asked to come to Pullman (for 
so the place was named) to enter the 
shops. 

A bank was opened ; a library, con- 
taining thousands of volumes, was provided ; 
a beautiful church was erected, in which was 
placed a costly organ. Every honest trades- 
man could come to Pullman. None but 
liquor dealers or men who keep low grogger- 
ies were excluded. 








+ 


Henry George. 








ENRY George, whose death occurred on 
October 29th, was born in Philadelphia 
in 1839. He attended the public schools 
until thirteen years of age. After working 
in his father’s printing office for a year he en- 
listed as a sailor, making a trip to England, 
Melbourne and Calcutta. On his return to 
New York he worked in the printing office 
for a time, but becoming uneasy obtained a 
position on board a vessel bound for Caii- 
fornia. He gradually worked from the print- 
er’s trade into editorial work, writing arti- 
cles on economic questions which attracted 
considerable attention. 


cago and again engaged in the manufacture of 


In 1872, he started the San Francisco Post and 
through its columns made the world acquainted 
with his ideas of the distribution of land, and 
land taxes. In 1871 he wrote a pamphlet on 
‘Our Land and Land Policy.’’ The idea was 
suggested by the casual remark of a farmer that 
his land was valued at $1,000 per acre. ‘‘Like 
a flash,’’ said Henry George, ‘‘it came upon me 
that there was the reason. With the growth in 
population, land grows in value and the men 
who work it must pay more for the privilege.’’ 

In 1881, Mr. George published ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty,’’ a volume which has been as widely 
read asa novel. Other of his books have had 
an extensive circulation. In 1883, he was called 
to England by the Land Reform Union, and be- 
sides speaking in many of the small towns, he 
was called to speak at Oxford University. A 
year later he was called to Scotland by the Land 
Reform League of that country. In 1886, Mr. 
George was a candidate for mayor of New York, 
receiving about 68,000 votes. Among the books 
written by Mr. George are “Progress and Pov- 
erty,’’ ‘‘The Land Question,’’ ‘‘Protection or 
Free Trade,”’ ‘‘Social Problems,’’ ‘‘Property in 
Land,” and a work on political economy finished 
just before his death. 

His death was caused, itis thought, by the 
work and excitement of the fall campaign, in 
which he was candidate for mayor of Greater 
New York on the Jeffersonian Democratic ticket. 

Henry George was considered by many as one of 
the greatest reformers of his age, and while many 
people scoff at his principles of reform, all admit 
that he was a man thoroughly honest in his con- 
victions and one who worked for the good of 








humanity. 


HENRY GEORGE. 
(Copyrighted by the Illustrated Buffalo Express. ) 
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How to Teach Placing Drawing. 





with placing one object or a part of an 
object in proportion to and relation with 
another object or a part of an object. If 
we draw a bird we must draw the head, body 
and tail in right proportion and relation to one 
another, and if it is two apples or three balls it is 
the same. And when we advance to still higher 


[a= from the very beginning, deals 





levels, it is groups of objects and things, groups|_ 


of animals, groups of men and women, forms of 
hills, dales, trees and plains, all of which must 
bear this relationship and proportion. 

Can this be taught to children? Yes, and it 
forms not oniy a very profitable, but a most 
pleasing feature of the drawing class. Following 
are several methods and devices for the teaching 
of placing. Place two balls on the table before 
the pupils in the position of Fig. 1, and show 
that if they are the same horizontal line that 
they are the same distanceaway. Show this, both 
with the real balls and by means of a drawing 

on the black board. 

s: Place the balls as in 

f =. Fig. 2and show that 

ia in order that one ball 

€ se Sa be behind the other it 
=f) must be higher up in 

| = the drawing, asshown 

\ 7 by the two horizontal 
lines. Show this both 
/~in a drawing on the 







placing the ball on the 
table. 

Place a ball on the table as ball A Fig.8. Show 
that when ball B is placed in front of it that it 
is lower down in the drawing. Show this by 
means of a drawing on the black board and with 
the balls. 

Place three balls as in Fig. 4 on the table, and 
show that the nearest one is lowest down and 


‘melon or similar object at the right of it and let 


= black board and by: 


that the furthest one is highest up in the draw- 
ing. Show this by a drawing on the black 
board and with the balls. on the table. Place 
balls on the table as in Fig. 5 and show the same 
on the black board. Show thatthe further away 
the ball the smaller it appears. That an object 
seems to grow smaller as it recedes may be 
shown in this way. Stand up before the class 
and require each pupil to measure the length of 
your head with his pencil. When they have 
the measurement slowly walk backwards from 
the‘class, and the measurement becomes less. 
Reverse the process and the head appears to grow 
larger. 

Let the pupils compare the diameter of ball B 
with the diameter of ball A, as they are arranged 
on the table. Let the pupils draw this arrange- 
ment on their slates or tablets. Place a small 


post on the table as a 
center around which 
to arrange apples, Fig. 
6. Place an apple on 
top of it and .ask the 
pupils to draw it, you 
helping them at the 
black board. Place 
an apple at the right 
of the post,and let the 
pupils draw it. In front of the post. Behind 
the post. Further behind the post. Arrange 
two apples around the post. Three apples. 








Place a squash or pumpkin on the table and use 
it as a center around which to arrange smaller 
objects as in Fig. 7. Draw the squash on the 
black board and teach the pupils how. Place a 


the-pupils draw. In the same manner place 
one at the left. In front. Behind as shown in 
Fig. 7. Always help show how; encourage, work 





with the pupils, be one of them. Place a bird’s 
nest on the black board as in Fig. 8. Let the 
pupils copy it. Ask them to place an egg in it. 
Two eggs. Three. Four. Show them how, after 








they have tried. Asa rule let the pupils try 


= 


first, before you come to 
their aid. Hang an apple 
up by a string. Let the 
pupils copy it, you helping 
them on the black. board. 
Let the pupils hang another 
apple below thisone. Above 
it. Behind it. To the right. 
To the left. Arrange a 
row of balls as in Fig. 10 
and lead the pupils to see that the further away 
the balls the smaller they 
are to be drawn. Let the 
pupils draw the row. Ex- 
tend the row to the left 
and away and draw it. 
Arrange the balls as in Fig. 
11 and draw them. Why 
is the one in the middle higher up than those 
beyond it? Children 
are passionately fond of 
life in almost every 
form. Turn these balls 
{. into heads as a means 
€ of enlarging the scope 
of this work. For ex- 
ample, place Fig. 11 on 
the black board and let the pupils draw it. Place 
a mark somewhere around the head you have 














drawn and let the pupils place another ball or 
head on the spot designated. Figs. 12-19 are 
devices to be used in the same manner. 

By means of these simple methods and devices 
the child will soon learn to place an object in 
any position desired. 








There are two ways of securing the set of CHAM- 
BER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA offered on another page 
of the INSTRUCTOR. It canbe purchased outright 
together with one year’s subscription to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR for only $3.70, or it can be procured 
free by merely securing ten new subscribers to 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and sending the full fees 
(50 cents each) to us. In either case it is sent all 
charges paid. We really prefer to present it to you 
as a premium for securing new subscribers. as we 
have done to several hundred others. Is it not 
worth the effort ? 
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By Ency Coteman Caryi, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Story Telling a Help in School Discipline. 





Kenneth Grahame, containing a portray- 

al of an ideal childhood, has created no 

little stir in literary circles. It is a collec- 
tion of short stories, recounting the imaginary 
adventures of several children, as told by one of 
them. These adventures include wonderful con- 
tests between Cavailersand Roundheads; between 
Robin Hood’s merry men and hapless travelers ; 
fights with dragons ; the rescuing of unfortunate 
princesses from thraldom ; and myths galore : in 
which adventures, the children are variously 
dragons, cavaliers, princesses, and the like, and 
the scene made to fit the occasion. 

I could not credit the marvelous range of 
knowledge necessary to such adventures, when 
my English friend rebuked me with, ‘“‘You re- 
member these are English children and English 
children always read the classics.’’ 

I thought what a benefit it would be to Amer- 
ican children could they be taught, in very early 
childhood, the classics, instead of much of the 
twaddle that many writers conjure for their 
delectation. To a teacher in governing her 
school, there is no help more powerful than a good 
story and the power to tell it. To tell a story 
at the right moment; to fix in the memory a 
fact ; to arouse interest, when interest is lagging ; 
to point a moral,—will but increase the respect 
the pupil has for the teacher, for to have a story 
ready when occasion offers gives the impression 
that ‘‘she does know so much.’’ 

The age of the pupil has but little to do with 
the case ; for men are but children older grown, 
and they never seem to get beyond the love fora 
good story. Ifthe pupils are young, nothing 
helps to keep them orderly like the promise of 
a story at close of day ‘‘if you are very quiet.’’ 
And it is a rational method, too, for if they do 
their work quietly and well, they will get through 
in time for the story ; but if they are noisy and 
inattentive, when the teacher says ‘‘I’m so sorry 
we did not get through in time for our story,” 
then they will be more orderly next day, that 
they shall not lose so great a treat. 

And a story told at close of day when work is 
done ; a story that will put a sweet thought into 
the child’s mind, to linger there and grow; to 
drive out any unpleasant thought of a difficult 
lesson or unkind word, will be of incalculable 
value to the teacher in making herself master of 
the situation. She need use no more than five 
minutes in telling, if time is limited. Nothing 
is more delightful than a continued story. Stop 


A BOOK entitled ‘‘The Golden Age,’’? by 


ren will be there next day to hear the rest. 
Story-telling will thus help to a better attend- 
ance. 

If we are to tell stories, what shall we tell? 

The world is so full of good things it would 
seem useless to enumerate were it not that some 
of us have not been educated to see them, while 
others, though seeing them, are so blindly intent 
on getting the grade work done they have for- 
gotten that stories through interesting countries 
are much shorter, seemingly, than those that 
carry us desert-wise. There is not so much 
friction by way of the pleasanter route. Take it. 

You remember of Agassiz :— 

‘And he wandered away and away, 
With nature the dear old nurse ; 
Who sang to him night and day, 
The rhymes of the universe. 
And he never wearied of her songs. 

I know of nothing in nature more fascinating 
than the transformation of the tad-pole into the 
frog. Wouldn’t it be a marvel to children? 

I saw a small boy too young for school, whose 
mother had told him the beautiful story of the 
“caterpillar and the moth,” picking up with a 
stick, in the most careful manner, a great green 
tomato worm, when a large boy came along and 
tried to make the little urchin throw it away, 
saying, ‘‘It’s poison.”’ 

‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘it will make a_ beautiful 
butterfly in the spring,’? and he walked away 
in peaceable possession, though the large boy 
laughed at his ignorance. 

It seems incredible that these things are not 
taught in every school. They surely are in 
many. 

A child may know that a robin’s nest is made 
of sticks and strings and hair, but after he has 
put pieces of string down on the ground, and 
from some hiding-place has watched the robin 
greedily gather them up one by one, go to his 
nest and then come back for more, a bird’s nest 
has become of rarer value than before. 

Teach the children to study nature first of all. 
The primary school journals and kindergarten 
magazines are full of suggestions. 

Tell true stories: incidents in the lives of 
great men; warriors, heroes, statesmen; bits 
from history. The history of the Jews is full of 
wonder to them, if only the teacher knows how 
to glean the facts aright. The brilliant life of 
Moses is a succession of startling events. One 
does not need alargesupply todraw from. You 
cannot please children more than by telling the 
same story over and over again. 

I manufactured a story last summer for two 
small boys, thinking to amuse for a_ half-hour, 
and I’ve hardly been allowed to tell another 
story since, ’till I have first told that one. 

When I tell a fairy story and say, ‘‘Do you 
like it?’ there is always a hearty response and 
then, ‘‘I wish it was true, too.’’ 

Grimm and Anderson’s fairy tales are charm- 
ing to children, and educators think fairy stories 





But classical literature is the open sesame to 
all that is delightful and charming to a child, 
while it furnishes a key to all good things that 
shall come later, for all modern literature is per- 
meated with its thought. 

There is a book entitled ‘Stories from Ho- 
mer,’’ by Alfred Church, published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., which is of great value to the teach- 
er, for it contains the principal stories from the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, a knowledge of which the 
Greeks considered a sufficient education for their 
youth. 

Hawthorne’s ‘“Tanglewood Tales’’ and ‘‘Grand- 
father’s Chair’’ will never fail you for a story. 

What a charm are children is the stories of the 
gods and goddesses of Grecian days, while the 
myths and folk-lore of other countries are no less 
interesting and instructive. 

I taught at one time in a Normal School, hay- 
ing charge of the first five years’ work in the 
training department, where fifteen minutes each 
day were devoted to general exercises. I spent 
five minutes each day in story telling. I began 
with the stories from Homer, and the interest 
of the children as they listened to the siege of 
Troy and the fate of those mighty warriors, was 
intense. I told the stories of those exciting 
times, ’till Ulysses and Achilles and the rest, 
became familiar friends ; then the children told 
them tome. Then I told their favorite story, 
and the older ones would write about their he- 
roes, while the younger ones were answering 
questions. So with Homer and Hawthorne we 
spent the year, and at the close, some of the old- 
er pupils wrote compositions taken from those 
stories and drew morals from the tales that 
astonished their elders. 

It is most gratifying that educators are 
awakening to the necessity of teaching those 
things which are of greater worth ; and that the 
classics have become an essential in the curric- 
ulum of most of our high schools. 

It is for the younger pupils that I plead. In- 
stead of compelling them to write on their slates, 
over and over again, 2 times 2 are 4, long after 
they know it, merely for the sake of keeping 
them busy, teach them to draw the story on the 
slate, to reproduce the story you have told them, 
thus developing the imagination and cultivating 
the memory. 

These are merely suggestions. I have given 
but a few books; there are hundreds to draw 
from. Only have some definite plan in your 
story telling, and you shall find your value in- 
creasing in the direct ratio of your power to tell 
a story. 














































Afew hours work—10 new subscribers for the 
Instructor—and you have a complete set of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia free of charge. A large number 
of our readers have procured this most excellent 
work in this way and you can easily do so. Begin 
to-day. 








+ 
Every reader of the INSTRUCTOR is invited to 
become its local agent. Sample copies and terms 
cheerfully sent on application. 

















at the moment of intense interest, and the child- 


of value in developing the imagination. 
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By F. J. VanHosgsen, Buffalo, N. Y. 








January Lessons in Citizenship. 





MONEY. 


HE money question is not so much a ques- 
tion of issue and of coinage as of ‘‘earn- 


ings’? and “‘expenses.’’ It is a ques- 

tion in the discussion of which the 
teacher has an excellent opportunity to “‘strike 
at the root of things.’”? There is no de- 
partment of life into which pupils can enter with- 
out having to face from first to last the ‘‘financial 
problem.’’ It is certainly a shame, even base 
injustice, to allow young people to set them- 
selves to solve such an intricate problem with no 
assistance except such as that slothful teacher, 
experience, may be pleased torender. It would 
tinge with shame the brows of the fathers and 
mothers of this generation, and would cause our 
own hearts to swell with pity, could it but be 
known how large a portion of financial failures 
and ruined hopes were a direct result of attempt- 
ing to settle the money question without pre- 
vious and specific instruction. As we think of 
former neglect along this line the wonder is not 
that there are so many failures, but rather that 
there are so few. 

These are over-luxurious times. The necessi- 
ties of life are so easily obtained that much time 
and energy are left for acquiring its comforts. 
And more; many of the comforts of life are so 
easily obtained, and have become so common, 
that we have come to look upon them also as 
actual necessities. The ‘‘earning power’’ of time 
and talent, and the ‘‘purchasing power’’ of the 
unit of value, have not kept pace with the de- 
velopment of cultivated tastes. The springs of 
regular income and the tributaries of speculation 
and investment have not been sufficient to carry 
out into the boisterous sea of modern life a delta 
of luxury and ease. 

The settling of the money question demands 
more than mere business ability to ‘‘make ends 
meet.’? The problem is not one of cold dollars 
and cents alone, but also of obligation. It is at 
this point that the matter of morals demands 
consideration, “The earning power of the indi- 
vidual does not always remain constant. Though 
a fair degree of health be granted during men’s 
allotted time, there is sure to come at last one 
of what some one has called ‘‘the three dread- 
ed a’s—age, asthma and adipose.’”’ With a 


lifetime of health and opportunity behind us, 
have we any moral claim upon the generosity of 
those who are struggling to solve the problem 





which we ignored? And yet we draw upon their 





i 
¢| pity, and make the solution so much the more 


difficult for them. 

Is not the financial question, therefore, a far 
deeper one than that of gold, silver, or govern- 
ment paper? And is there any possibility of 
settling it at all permanently by any conceivable 
arrangement of these mediums of values? While 
we are striving to find the best arrangement of 
these important details, shall we not seek to get 
at the root of the matter? This may be accom- 
plished in several ways, the particular method 
to be selected with a view to the peculiar needs 
and opportunities of local conditions. 


JUNIOR ECONOMY. 

Whatever methods we may adopt must be of 
a sort suited to reach far beyond the subjects of 
financial legislation or of mere commercial book- 
keeping. Each of these may find a place in the 
curriculum of the public school, especially the 
latter, but the true foundations lie still deeper. 
In some way we must reach the springs of in- 
dustry and economy. Ofcourse the possibilities 
of the earning power of the individual should be 
developed to the maximum, but wealth, like a 
river, is an efficient source of power only when 
its waters are stored. There must be ‘‘head’’ 
and ‘‘volume.’’ Let the source be as broad and 
deep as may be, the outlet must be narrow and 
controlled. To minimizenecessary expenses is to 
contribute much toward individual success. The 
other extreme often called ‘‘extravagant econo- 
my’’—borrowing of Peter to pay Paul—is also 
to be shunned. 

In teaching economy to children, we should 
not despise small things. In fact it is with the 
very little things that we shall have most to do. 
The penny, for instance, will be the common 
standard of value. We must consider the dollar 
as the final result to be sought, and the seeming- 
ly insignificent cent as the chief contributing 
cause. Thus making it a matter of Cause and 
Effect we bring in the very necessary element of 
lively interest to stimulate and inspire. 

The school savings bank is probably the most 
widely used and effective method of financial in- 
struction yet introduced. It has materially 
helped to counteract the pernicious influence of 
the ‘‘penny-in-the-slot-machines,’’ and while in 
the aggregate considerably lowering the incomes 
of usually worthy keepers of candy stores in the 
vicinity of the school building, has built up a 
considerable amount of self-respect and thrift, if 
not of capital, for the average junior spendthrift. 
He now feels himself a man, doing a man’s busi- 
ness, and actually getting for himself a ‘‘start in 
life.’? He is taller, in his own estimation at 
least, (and that is where growth really begins) 
by several inches. Some schools, especially in 
rural districts, have successfully carried on a 
farm (in miniature) in a corner of the play- 
ground, and a grocery or dry-goods store in the 
corner of the school room ;—anything to furnish 
along with abstract instruction of values, obli- 
gations, etc., something sufficiently concrete to 
enable the truth to be grasped and held. 





The attention of teachers is especially called 
in this connection to the efforts of Postmaster- 
General Gary to secure legislation establishing a 
Government Postal Savings Bank. The plan is 
founded on sound principles, and should be un- 
derstood and supported by every public school 
teacher. It would provide an effective and re- 
sponsible agency ready at hand for the use of 
every teacher, however remote from the centers 
of population, in their efforts to carry out a sys- 
tematic plan of industrial and economic instruc- 
tion. Teachers could accomplish much toward 
its adoption by seeing that its advantages become 
thoroughly known to the patrons of their school. 
Work here would also bear fruit in making the 
plan popular and successful in the community 
after the proper legislation has been secured. 
But in the meantime do something yourself for 
the future financiers now on the benches of your 
“‘castle.’? 





Give us Men. 





God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts,true faith,and ready hands— 
Men whom the lust of office will not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor ; men who will not lie ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog ; 

In public duty and in private thinking. 

—J. G. Holland. 


——$_—4—_ 
German Schools. 





L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, NEW 
JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





about the German schools, about their re- 

markable efficiency, and about the success 

of compulsory attendance. I cannot re- 
member the time since I began teaching that I 
have not had a desire to ‘‘prove these things.’’ 
In 1883 came the fulfilment of that desire, when 
a three years’ residence in Germany began. The 
studies of those three years have been supple- 
mented by two other visits since then, one of 
several months’ and the other of a full year’s 
duration. During these visits I have met many 
of the great teachers of Germany, have had offi- 
cial permission to visit any and all schools at 
will, and have availed myself of that privilege in 
hundreds of cases. These visits included a wide 
range of schools, indeed they covered schools of 
all grades from the lowest to the highest, the 
Volksschule, the Gymnasium, the Realschule, and 
the University. They embraced a study of the 
country school as well as the city schools, of 
schools in south Germany as well as those of 
north Germany, of Catholic schools and Protest- 
ant schools, of boys’ schools and girls’ schools— 
in a word, schools of every possible grade and 
name. I visited systematically, commencing 
for example after Easter, when the school year 
begins, and studying the wonk of each successive 
class, returning to the same school and going 


§ se our early school days we have heard 
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through the same classes after a few weeks, and 
then again after a few weeks more, in order to 
study the methods employed and to note the 
progress made. By this means I was able to 
gain a thorough knowledge of the work. Allow 
me to say just here that I have but little patience 
with those American teachers who spend their 
summer vacation in Germany in studying the 


his place upon the opening day and every day 
thereafter, sickness alone excusing him. Children 
are admitted only twice a year; namely, about 
the first of April and the first of October. Every 
child must attend school every day it isin ses- 
sion for eight years. School is in session six 
days in the week; that is, in the forenoon of 
every day, and in the afternoon of four days, 


schools, and come home to write criticisms of] Wednesday and Saturday afternoons being free. 


the system. They know simply nothing about 
the spirit of the German teacher or his work. 
Only after years of study, and hundreds of visits, 
and a thorough mastery of the language can one 
undertake such a task. 

It is but just for me to say that sincere courtesy 
and a spirit of cordial fraternity were shown me 
by the teachers both in the schoolroom and in 
their pedagogical gatherings. 

America owes a great deal to Germany for the 
lessons that have been gathered by Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, Herman Krusi, Col. Parker,and 
others who have more recently studied the Ger- 
man schools. German pedagogical works, which 
have been translated into our language, have also 
been a great stimulus to our pedagogical growth 
and to the improvement of our schools. 

Nor are we the only people who have been 
strongly influenced by the German school sys- 
tem. The Prussians defeated the Austrians at 
the battle of Sadowa, and after a remarkable 
campaign of only seven weeks secured peace. A 
principal of one of the Vienna schools told me 
that that defeat was a great blessing to Austria, 
in that it led her to remodel her school system 
after that of Prussia. In less than ten months 
Germany administered a terrible defeat to France, 
and the latter country began at once a reorga- 
nization of her schools on lines in many respects 
even better than those of her ancient enemy. 
England has sneered at her phlegmatic and phil- 
osophical ancestor for centuries, and has been 
profuse with gibes at the ‘‘German school mas- 
ter.’ And only when she finds that German 
manufactures are filling the shops of London 
and pressing their way into the markets so long 
monopolized by the British, does she send a 
commission to study the German schools, and 
then institute measures for popular education 
hardly surpassed anywhere in the world. Sweden, 
Holland, Belgium, Japan, and almost every 
other civilized nation, have felt the influence for 
popular education which Germany first instituted 
and in which she still leads the world. 

I shall now endeavor to give my readers a 
picture of the German public school, and in a 
future article point out certain lessons and their 
application. The common school (Volksschule) 
reaches all the masses of German children. All 
children must enter school when six years of 
age. As careful birth records are kept there can 
be no mistake about this, and the teacher of 
every school is fully aware of the number of 
children he may expect when the year begins 
after the Easter vacation. Parents have no 
choice in this matter and every child will be in 


The daily sessions are from seven to eleven in 
the country, and eight to twelve in the city, and 
from two to four in the afternoon. A total of 16 
hours per week is required of the first year pu- 
pils, 18 of the second year, 20 of the third, 24 
of the fourth, and 30 for all after that. In the 
higher schools, as high as 36 hours per week 
may berequired. Thesubjects requiring greatest 
mental activity always come in the forenoon, and 
such subjects as drawing, gymnastics, needle- 
work, and penmanship are placed in the after- 
noon. 

All schools are graded, those of the country 

as well as those of the city ; those of the country 
into three grades* and those of the city into six 
grades. The classification of the country schools 
in three grades admits of an arrangement where- 
by the classes shall not be too great in number. 
Thus while in some subjects it may be necessary 
to have more than three classes, by sub-divid- 
ing the above mentioned grades, in many sub- 
jects two or three classes may be united. 
The Germans have long ago solved a problem 
which is perplexing us a great deal, namely, 
the work of the rural schools. The report of 
the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools is 
the first sericus attempt in our country to solve 
this problem and it ought to bear fruit in bring- 
ing our country schools to a higher plane. It is 
an undeniable fact that they have not kept 
apace with times. 

Let us now take a look at the school building, 
seating apparatus, etc. There are no ‘‘cross- 
roads’’ country schools, as the people live either 
in villages or cities. Nor is the village school 
building materially different from any other 
residence. I say ‘‘any other residence,’’ for the 
school master always has his home in the school, 
it thus beingaresidence. His living apartments 
/are a perquisite of his office. The rural school 
“master usually has a fine garden which mater- 
lally assists him to eke out his existence. In 
1893 there were over 11,000 teachers in Prussia 
that received less than $200 a year, and the 
average for the whole kingdom including the 
cities, was less than $300 a year. Such perqui- 
sites as free rent and fire thus become an abso- 
lute necessity. The building is two stories in 
height, the family usually occupying the main 
floor and the school the second. In cities the 
school is located at some point back from the 
street where the noise of traffic cannot disturb. 
Sometimes two or even three or four schools are 
thus grouped together,—a boys’ school, and a 








*See ‘“‘The Country School Problem,” by Dr. White, Appendix I. 
Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools. 








girls’ school of each confession, Catholic and 
Protestant. The sexes and the two confessions 
are separated wherever possible. 

The height of the ceiling is from 12 to 14 feet, 
the windows being wide and high so as to admit 
of the best light. The seats are arranged so as 
to bring the light over the left shoulder. I have 
never met an exception to that rule. The seats 
are usually long pine benches with perfectly 
straight backs and sloping desks, an aisle at each 
side of the room and through the middle. In 
the modern schools a clumsy sort of double seat 
is found, never asingle seat. I saw some models 
of American single desks in the Berlin Pedagog- 
ical Museum, and the director, a principal of 
more than 50 years’ experience, objected to them 
on the ground that they would not admit of so 
many children being seated in the room,—an 
argument that American teachers urge in its 
favor. The Germans are certainly far behind us 
in the matter of school furniture. In the prov- 
ince of Posen the average number of pupils to a 
teacher is 95, and in 1891 there were 59 schools 
in which there were more than 150 pupils to a 
teacher. In spite of all the improvements in 
this respect that the government has been able 
to make, the best that they can do is to place 
the ‘‘normal’’ number of pupils to a teacher at 
80 for the country and 70 for cities, and the 
average for all Prussia is over 67. 

The walls of the school-room are usually bare 
of all decorations and the black boards are never 
extended around the room filling the available 
wall-space, as is the practice with us. There are 
usually two movable black boards, one contain- 
ing a permanent musical staff, and the other 
being for ordinary uses. Thus the whole class 
cannot be sent to the black board ; indeed asthe 
children are packed into the long benches, it is 
inconvenient to call even a single child to the 
board, as all sitting between him and the end 
must arise to let him pass. 

The buildings are poorly ventilated, even the 
new buildings in large cities having no sufficient 
means of removing the foul air and providing 
pure air. The discipline is rigid but not unkind. 
Corporal punishment is allowed but seldom 
practiced. Indeed, in all my visits to German 
schools I have never seen this right abused, and 
have seen it exercised but twice. American 
teachers have the impression that the German 
school master is a tyrant. I want to testify that 
a most careful investigation of this point has 
convinced me that he is the child’s best and tru- 
est friend, and that he inspires a friendship which 
enables him to influence the child’s life, long 
after school is over and the serious business of 
life entered upon. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. Seeley’s contributions to the Instructor com- 
menced with his article on ‘‘Politeness’’ in the Novem- 
ber number, and was followed by ‘‘The Daily Program’”’ 
in the December number. His article inthe February 
number will be a continuation of the ‘‘German School’’ 
question, in which he will point out many lessons that 


we as Americans may learnfromthem., Do not miss 
this number. 
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By Lavra G. Justice, Buffalo, N. Y. 








The Morning Talks on the Circle. 





between the stories. The stories for the 

Kindergarten year suggest a group of chil- 

dren standing in the shape of a circle. 
Each child stands in his place, an organized 
whole, but between the children there is no vis- 
ible communication. When all join hands, the 
relation changes. Each child is then a part of 
the unified whole, as well as being in himself a 
perfect organism. Thus the morning talks are 
the hands of the stories, and are joined to form a 
complete circle of thought. The aim of these 
conversations is, as Froebel says, ‘‘to give the 
pupil an insight into the unity of all things; show 
they live, move and have their being in God, 
for the purpose of applying this insight to prac- 
tical life and work.”’ 

The talks help the children to realize the inter- 
dependence of all organic and inorganic creations. 
For example,—if one week a garden story is 
told, the next week the story of Vulcan, the third 
week the story of wheat, without any intervening 
steps, the stories would be isolated the one from 
the other, and their impression would be of small 
duration. But, on the contrary, if after the 
garden story has been told, the morning talks 
take up the subject of the flowers, fruit, vege- 
tables in the garden, the need of a horse to pre- 
pare a vegetable garden, the usefulness of the 
horse in carting vegetables to market, the neces- 
sity of good strong shoes for such useful animals, 
—the long ago story of Vulcan, the lame black- 
smith, will fit into the sequence in a way which 
the children will feel. In a similar manner the 
latter story is connected to the wheat story by 
talks on the iron of which the horse’s shoes are 
made, the iron that is found in the ground and 
gives color to the earth and all vegetable life, 
and strength to the spears of wheat which toss 
their yellow crowns in the breeze. Thus the 
stories are woven together to realize that unity of 
thought which the Kindergartner strives to pre- 
serve. 

These morning talks are very good for the 
children. They give each a chance to give his 


ye morning talks are the connecting links 


version of the story as his memory will allow 
him, thus promoting concentration and attention. 
At these times, too, the Kindergartner gains an 
insight into the home life and plays of the child, 
for he is always eager to tell his experiences, 
which are vitally important to him, and in which 
the Kindergartner evinces an equal interest and 
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delight. For every little experience remembered 
and put into language, is a step toward the foun- 
dation of a clear intellect and the power of con- 
cise expression. 

The stories and talks may be made powerful 
factors in disciplining the children, for if the 
character represented in them emphasizes that 
which is true and right, placing the false side of 
life in the background, the little ones,anxious to 
imitate such heroes, unconsciously adopt their 
spirit. Ifthe Kindergartner anticipates trouble 
with the children, and in seeking to warn them 
suggests the wrong which is dreaded, she will 
not be disappointed, for she has laid the founda- 
tion for trouble by suggesting that which is un- 
desirable. Always emphasize the good in every- 
thing—the wrong will present itself soon enough 
without being pulled forward, but when it does 
come in the natural course of events, the chil- 
dren will unconsciously compare it with that 
which they have learned to love, and will in- 
stinctively turn away. 

Language,—that ‘‘greatest of all powers of ex- 
pression,’’ without which the intellectual life of 
the race would never have progressed,—receives 
development in these morning talks. Dr. Harris 
says: ‘To know-words and their meanings, is 
an activity of divine significance. It denotes 
the formation of universals in the mind—the 
accent above the ‘‘here’ and ‘‘now’’ of the 
senses, and above the representation of mere 
images, to the activity which grasps together the 
general conception of objects and thus reaches 
beyond what is transient and variable.’’ 

It requires considerable courage for a little 
child to rise from his chair, and with the eyes of 
his playmates looking expectantly into his, to 
think rapidly enough to clothe his thoughts in 
understandable form. But it is a practical help 
toward the training of the future business man 
who desires to speak clearly, convincingly, and 
to the point before many people, and for the 
coming woman who wishes to be at her ease 
when speaking at a literary club, responding to 
a toast, and on all occasions when large numbers 
of people listening to one speaker have by their 
very presence and attention so embarrassed her 
that every thought vanishes and leaves the 
speaker in hopeless confusion, Thesecond time 
the child relates his experiences, he finds it easier 
than at first, and so with practice he is gradually 
enabled to express himself clearly in English 
which is a delight to the ear. A little friend of 
mine who has been in Kindergarten for two 
years and a half, and who is not yet six years 
old, can tell a story in the most charming man- 
ner, using simple, graceful language, and his 
little ‘‘dream’’ stories are really dainty in their 
fanciful manner. He is not a precocious child, 
either, just a good fresh specimen of boyhood, 
bubbling over with life and the joy of liv- 
ing. 

These ‘‘dream’’ stories which the children are 
occasionally encouraged to create, strengthen 
their powers of imagination. Some people argue 





that if the Kindergartner allows the child to 
‘make up’’ stories, he will unconsciously drift 
into falsehoods and a generally undesirable 
tenor of mind. This is, however, not the fact, 
for unless the Kindergartner is well trained and 
sure of her children, these stories are better left 
untold. But because the abuse of a method 
causes trouble, there is no reason why the correct 
use of it may not be very profitable. It is ad- 
visable when the children are relating their 
stories to discriminate between the ‘‘true’’ stories 
and the ‘‘dream’’ stories. This the children 
will be perfectly willing to do when they know 
that the Kindergartner enjoys the ‘‘dream’’ stories 
just as well as the others. 

The imaginative faculty needs development as 
much as the reasoning faculty. For instance,— 
one morning the Postman Game was played dur- 
ing the morning circle, and the little postman 
stopping at each home, left a letter with every 
child. When the song was over, and the post- 
man was a boy once more, the Kindergartner 
asked each in turn to read his letter. Some 
said : ‘‘Mine did not say anything.’’ Nor could 
they fancy what news a letter to them might 
have contained. Others read from their open 
palms interesting letters from friends or relatives 
out of town, a few of the letters reflecting the 
spirit of the story which had just been told. The 
next time this was played, the unresponsive ones 
found it easier to imagine that they had received 
letters and to read the contents. The Kinder- 
gartner must, however, be careful in the use of 
these stories. Never terrify the children by de- 
manding a story from them, for a forced story is 
nearly always untrue and injurious. ‘‘A child 
may tell an improbable story simply as a myth 
maker, —giving life to everything around him, or 
he may tell it as an illusion under excitement or 
fear.”’ 

Although these morning conversations with 
the children are delightful and helpful, they 
cease to be so when prolonged to an hour or 
even half an hour. Many a Kindergartner in 
order to make her point, or draw out the thought 
from the children, grows so absorbed as to lose 
sight of inattentive eyes, tired bodies, and the 
restless hands and feet. The children lose much 
more through a ‘‘waste of energy and moral 
tone,’’ when this is done, than they gain by the 
elucidation of the ‘“‘thought.’? Assoon as the 
small feet tap restlessly on the floor and the 
hands unconsciously fall into mischief, it is bet- 
ter to drop all talk and relieve the muscles by 
spirited exercises with hands and feet. The 
exercises (accompanied by music) may have 
been suggested by the story or talk, or by the 
child. After this respite the children are willing 
and glad to givetheir attention. Anappropriate 
song, with or without finger movements, is always 
welcome during the talk. Fifteen minutes at 
the outside with a story or talk, interest com- 
pelling and concise, and the children will be in 
a better condition and better temper to under- 
take the day’s work and play. 
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By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 








Suggestions for Lessons upon tne Forma- 
tion of the Earth. 


HILE writing of ‘‘Geologic Period,’’ Prof. 

N.S. Shaler, of Harvard University, 

proceeds to say: ‘‘Further into the past, 

beyond the time when living beings were 

first introduced upon the earth, lie yet greater 

ages, in which the sphere was cooling from the 

original fiery state and taking the shape which 

would fit it to be the dwelling place of animals 

and plants. Into this portion of the planet’s 

history we can only grope our way, for we are 

denied the help which is given by the fossils, 

which have aided us so much in understanding 
the later ages. 

‘As yet naturalists know little of those far-off 
periods from any evidence which the earth itself 
affords ; they are forced to interpret the history 
of these stages of this planet’s development by 
the aid of the revelations of astronomy.”’ 

The teacher who undertakes to give to pupils a 
comprehension of the probable processes of devel- 
opment of the earth from the nebulous mass of 
gas of which it originally consisted to its present 
state,should be familiar with the principles which 
underlie the so-called natural sciences ; astron- 
omy, physics, and chemistry. The more thor- 
ough the teacher’s training in these subjects, the 
more attractive and thorough will be the work 
in geography. 

Guyot’s ‘‘Earth and Man,”’ especially the lat- 
est revision, (American Book Co.,) although 
written many years ago, is very helpful. 

It is not alone the subject matter of Guyot’s 
‘‘Rarth and Man’’ which make it so valuable to 
the teacher ; the spirit of the entire work cannot 
but broaden the conception of the reader concern- 
ing the wonderful processes by which the earth 
is gradually developing into a form that looks 
forward to perfection as the ideal home of human- 
ity. The chapter which treats of the probable 
changes which occurred at the commencement 
of the transition of the nebulous mass to its pres- 
ent state of solidarity is especially helpful. 

Many phases of those changes are explained 
in accordance with the laws which are known to 
be affecting other bodies of our own solar system ; 
in accordance with those laws which apply to 
the atmosphere, various conditions of heat and 
moisture ; the laws of gravitation and motion ; 
and the relations existing between chemical and 
mechanical forces, 

For the foregoing reasons a familiarity with 
certain phases of physical science are indispen- 








sable,—the laws of motion, pressure, conservation 
of energy, and those relating to radiant energy, 
since upon a knowledge of these and similar laws 
depends the possibility of the solution of the 


#. | mysteries of earth formation. The teacher whd 


has been so unfortunate as to have had no special 
work in physics and chemistry will be wise to 
consult with some special teacher of these subjects. 
There are many simple experiments which will 
serve to awaken and retain the interest of the 
children on this side of geography. Meads’ 
‘Elements of Chemistry,’’ price 80 cents (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.,) gives a number of simple ex- 
periments which illustrate chemical action, are 
safe, and easy toprepare. Among them are Nos. 
76, 82, and 85, Pages 75—77; and Nos. 125, 
126, 127, 128, and 130, pages 109—112. A 
simple experiment which illustrates the produc- 
tion of flame by chemical action is performed by 
mixing chlorate of potassium and sugar and care- 





the climatic and topographical features of the 
locality. One subject is always appropriate, and 
that is the effect of moisture upon the climate 
and vegetation. If large bodies of water such as 
lakes or rivers exist in the neighborhood, they 
will furnish many illustrations of the effects of 
water upon the atmosphere and upon vegetable 
growth. I well recall when one of my pupils 
who had been considered ‘‘stupid’”’ gave a very 
good account of the difference he had observed 
in the growth of grains and fruits upon two dif- 
ferent farms which his father had owned. One 
farm wag located upon the shore of a rather small 
lake not very many miles from the other farm ; 
yet upon the lake shore it was possible to raise 
fruit which would winter kill upon the other 
farm,and there was usually an appreciable differ- 
ence in the development of other forms of vegeta- 
tion. In connection with that instance,the mat- 
ter of the placing of a tub of water in a suspic- 


fully dropping upon the mixture a few drops of iously cold cellar, or a kettle of coals to prevent 
strong sulphuric acid. Any chemist ina drug | the freezing of vegetables was discussed. This 
store should be able to advise as to quantities | gave an opportunity to talk about radiant energy 
and preparation. The chlorate of potassium | and the law of nature which tends toward equal- 
should be crushed without blows or expenditure | ization. The mists which rise from bodies of 
of much force ; the mixture should be placed in| water or from marshes, the vapor which ascends 
an earthenware dish, such as the saucer of a/ from sidewalks or land surfaces, or even from 
plant jar. Sulphuric acid should be handled snow-clad roofs or snowbanks upon warmer 
with care and it is wiser to refrain from giving to | winter days, the appearance and disappearance 
the pupils the names of the chemicals used. By of dew, the phenomenon frequently called ‘‘the 
the addition or substitution of various salts,such sun drawing water’’ at the close of a hot sum- 
as barium and strontium, and of different forms | mer’s day, the ‘‘sweat’’ upon the outer surface 
of carbon, suggestive results may be obtained. | of pitchers or jars containing liquids, the various 


All experiments should be carefully rehearsed be- | phases of steam at different periods of its forma- 





fore being performed before the class. The stu- 


dent of physics and chemistry will think of many | 
other experiments which will add to the interest | 


of the work ; I have mentioned only those which 
require the minimum of preparation and are not 
dependent upon chemical apparatus for their 
success. 

Besides the experiments previously mentioned, 
there are many illustrations of crystallization 
which can be utilized as illustrations. In local- 
ities where snow falls this is an excellent accom- 
paniment to a study of the forms of snowflake 
crystals. If a collection of crystals is made it 
will give the pupils an opportunity to observe 
the effect of the various conditions of the atmos- 
phere upon crystals of different natures. A good 
microscope is an invaluable aid in this work,— 
as in all nature study. 

As a preliminary series of exercises, the teacher 
will be wise to talk informally with the pupils 
concerning the phases of nature which they have 
had the opportunity to observe before taking up 
the question of the development of the earth 
from a gaseous to asolid form. Itis remarkable 
what a difference exists between children of ap- 
proximately the same age and who have had 
approximately the same instruction in regard to 
powers of observation, deduction and description. 

The subjects of such talks must necessarily 
vary according to the personality and equipment 
of the teacher, the attainments of the pupils,and 








tion, evaporation in general, the formation and 
precipitation of atmospheric moisture—dew, frost, 
hail, snow, and ice—all suggest topics for discus- 
sion. If the children have ever indulged in the 
luxury of going barefooted they will be able to 
tell which is the warmer at different periods of 
the day—the water surfaces or the land surfaces. 
It may be the water surfaces may be no more 
extensive than a tub ora watering trough, but 
there is no doubt but that they will have discoy- 
ered the difference by experiment. Lead them 
to compare the varying temperatures of stone 
sidewalks, wooden surfaces and bare land. They 
will soon comprehend that, although often invis- 
ible, evaporation is constant and thus produces 
tangible climatic effects. In this connection it 
is well to mention the effects of the principal 
ocean currents,—the Gulf Stream, the Japan 
Stream, and the Arctic Current, speaking of the 
New Foundland fogs. 

It is not, perhaps, advisable to bring up all 
these phases at once; much will depend upon 
the character and location of the school. Ofone 
thing the teacher must be sure; that is, of a 
thorough knowledge of the matters to be discus- 
sed. Children forgive honest ignorance, but 
never a pretense ; moreover children are quicker 
than older people to discern pretensions. A 
teacher never loses anything by honestly admit- 
ting ignorance upon such points, providing an 
attempt is made to remedy the defect. 
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‘Nature is to be studied with the eyes of the heart, 
as wellas of the microscope, and ever so scanty a 
knowledge of our feathered brothers helps us to feel 
that the reaims of Nature are very near to the human 
heart and its sympathies, and that the truth of Nature 
is a part of the truth of God; to him who does not 
search it out, darkness ; to him who does, infinity.’ 

—Mabel Osgood Wright. 


Bird Talks With the Children. 





‘When snowflakes through the frozen air 
Instead of birds are flitting.” 


“What silence! The cold has changed even the 
waves of sound and the new snow mufiles the echoes. 
Black and white winter, are you both flowerless and 
songless? It may seem so, but there is both music 
and color, If you search as you have done each 
day in the spring, summer or autumn, you will 
find constantly a new beauty, a fresh surprise. For 
birds you may see, perhaps, upwards of thirty species 
between late November and early March; not all in 
one day or one month eyen, but scattered according to 
food and change of temperature.”’ 


AVE we been able to find any of the music 
and color in thesilent wintry world since our 
last talk ? Not much music of bird notes, 
perhaps. But I can see that your eyes look 

brightand from your many eager words I know 
that you have kept a close lookout and taken many 
a walk through garden, field and wood, to find 
traces of the ‘‘feathered brothers.’’ Then, too, 
some of you have found new ‘‘friends’’ in the 
many delightful and helpful Bird Books in our 
libraries. In our walks how happy we have felt 
to see astray robin, wren or woodpecker, or 
catch the sweet notes of some brave sparrow or 
chickadee. And was not Christmas time made 
more joyous to us because of the little flocks of 
snow birds which we fed and enticed nearer our 
homes? They made it ‘Merry Christmas’’ for 
us as well as we forthem. Some one is trying 
to tell me of bright glimpses of color seen upon 
the fresh snow one day—some small birds witb 
whitish breasts and dusky gray and brown backs, 
with heads and necks of rich crimson. These 
must have been the birds called redpoll linnets 
or “‘little snowbirds.’”’ They are among our 


winter visitors from the north, and are so beau- 





‘| leaves and of snow) and their gentle looks, as if 





tiful to see and their twitter so pleasing to hear. 
Thoreau speaks of them as “delicate, crimson- 
tinted birds, linnets of rich plumage and pleas- 
ing twitter, bearing summer in their natures.’ 
What a contrast the large jays, with their rich 
blues and purple plumage, make to these linnets 
and the gray and brown sparrows. Yes, we 
catch a few glimpses of color, even now. But 
the long, cold days have come, when we must 
shorten our walks and do more of indoor study. 
We see more ‘‘snowflakes’’ than birds ‘‘flitting 
through the air.’’ Sometimes, however, we 
really find snowflake birds, among the real snow- 
flakes. Did you know that there are birds 
named Snowflakes? And how well named! 
Hurried from the north by the cold winds and 
wintry weather, they seem to come to us right 
out of the clouds. Have you noticed any of 
these birds with their soft pretty plumage of ex- 
quisite browns and white (the color of the dried 


craving just a little food and shelter as passing 
guests? 

Right here I want to talk with you a few mo- 
ments about ‘‘The Birds’ Petition.’’ Have you 
heard of this ‘‘Petition,’’ read by Senator Hoar 
of Massachusetts? I think you would all enjoy 
hearing what he thought the birds were saying 
to the people. Although they cannot speak in 
our language, yet they do speak to us and every- 
where they are craving our love and _ protection 
and offering rich returns. 

You remember the lines in Hiawatha, 

“Then the little Hiawatha, 


Learned of every bird its language— 
Learned their names and all their secrets.”’ 


And in another place where it says, 
‘‘And the birds sang ’round him, o’er him, 
Do not shoot us, Hiawatha. , 

Sang the Opechee, the robin, 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa— 
Do not shoot us Hiawatha.” 

Truly now, as to Hiawatha, the birds are 
speaking and to one and all. ‘‘Do not allow us 
to be so cruelly killed, our joyous lives ended, 
only to supply a trimming for hats and bonnets. 
If you thought more about it, you who are s0 





kind to your children, you would never allow 


usand our innocent families to be so wrongly 
treated.’? Perhaps your parents or teacher will 
tell you more.about ‘‘The Bird Petition,” for 
time will-not permit us to read it to-day. Then 
why should not all the children and people help 
spread this petition everywhere, until it receives 
the answer it should? Speaking about people 
not thinking, the English sparrows remind us of 
what thoughtlessness has done. The people who 
brought them over to America did not stop to 
think of the very probable results. The poor 
sparrow changed to a new country and climate, 
changed his habits, too. Instead of destroying 
the insects and canker worms for us, he has be- 
come wholly a seed-eater, as he was partially so 
in his native home. But we object to him, not 


-|for the grain he destroys, but because he con- 


stantly drives away our dearest and best native 
birds, destroys their young and gives us only his 
trying chirp in place of their songs and powers 
of destroying useless insects. We feel sorry, as 


>| we watch these English sparrows braving even 


the coldest weather, that they are such useless 
birds. More sorry, that through mere thought- 
lessness they were ever brought to our country 
and allowed to spread everywhere, theh through 
no fault of their own to be made ‘‘war’’ upon, 
in order to exterminate them. 





Before we take up our study of the native 
sparrows, I want to hear whether any of the 
children have seen any woodpeckers since 
our talk last November, or have learned any- 
thing further about them? Yes, several have 
had a few glimpses. But it will not be long be- 
fore we shall have many glimpses, not only of 
woodpeckers, but robins and ‘“‘all the rest.’’ 
This New Year which brings us such cold days, 
we know will soon bring us the springtime, and 
that neither birds nor flowers will fail us. 

As Alice Cary so prettily puts it— 


‘“‘And when the winter is over 
The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 

A vest that is bright and new, 

And the loveliest wayside blossoms | 
Will shine in the sun ahd the dew.”’ 


Now I see that our boy Ralph is eager to tell 
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us something. He says he saw such queer 
woodpeckers, running ‘‘head downward,” on 
the trees. Were they short-winged birds, with 
bluish-gray coats and white vests? Yes, and 
several of the children have noticed these same 


birds and wondered what they were. Notreally 
of the woodpecker family at all, though older 
people than Ralph have thought so and even 
called them ‘‘Sap-Suckers,’’? which is another 
name for Downy Woodpecker. I am glad to 
tell you, that these birds, which are called Nut- 
hatches, are not sap-suckers, destroying the trees, 
but instead are very useful birds and _ beneficial 
to vegetation. They are not seeking the sap as 
people suppose, but only knocking off loose 
pieces of bark with their bills, in order to reach 
the grubs or larvae within. You will enjoy a 
better acquaintance with the nuthatch family, I 
know. They are really very funny birds in 
their habits, walking as they do ‘‘upside down,”’ 
and often, it is said, roosting in this queer 
fashion. 

So much to learn about birds! True, we 
could talk for years and study for a lifetime and 
yet not say and know all. But as that delight- 
ful ‘‘Bird Writer,’’ Mabel Osgood Wright, says, 
‘Do you want to know the birds and call them 
by their familiar names? You may do so, if 
you will, provided you have keen eyes and a 
pocket full of patience; patience is the salt of 
the bird-catching legend: The flowers silently 
await your coming and study. With the birds it 
is only a luring call, a scrap of melody and they 
are gone. Yet, in spite of this you may have a 
bowing and a speaking acquaintance with 
them.”’ 

She gives so many good suggestions, among 
which are these : 

‘‘Begin near at home; go through the garden 
first, then to the nearest field, the bit of marsh- 
bordered wood. Do not go farther than you 
may walk without ceremony or fuss; never 
make a laborious tour of the bird quest.”’ 


‘Pockets full of patience, hearts full of tenderness and 
love.” 


Oh, if these will conquer, we will know the 
birds ! 


Family Fringillidae. 





FINCHES, SPARROWS, ETC. 
The largest family of North American birds, 
comprising one-seventh of all our birds. 


their young largely on an insectivorous diet. 
Bill approaches nearest the ideal cone, com- 
bining strength to crush Seeds with delicacy of 
touch to secure minute objects. 
The family contains birds of every size and 
color; Finches, buntings, linnets, grosbeaks, 


crossbills and sparrows. Species, about 28. 


SEASON. 

Song...... Mch. to Nov. Individuals through year 

Vesper or Grass Finch....... Apr. to Oct. Common 
Summer Resident 


Chipping or Hair Bird...... Apr. to Oct. Common 
m Summer Resident 
5 \Field..... Apr. to Oct. Common Summer Resident 
= /White Crowned....... Oct. to May. Rare Migrant 
&.{ White Throated..Abundant Migrant, also Winter 
R Resident. 
EMRE Matic o's ool ais c Cangosiese nec ucareein. ibd Migrant 
& Tree or Winter S. or Chip Bird. ... Winter Resident 
Grasshopper.......... Common Summer Resident 
Savanna....... Common Resident, along Sea-Coast 
PUEHATEY-GHELOMES','s o'e's 0's. 10's 00 0's. 4.0'e, 000 Summer Resident 
ERIS VOIGN «6 d's.0616 ornae ojeisrs ju a8 Rare Winter Resident 
Swamp........ Mch., Apr., Oct. and Nov. Migrant 


—————_—_—_. 


SONG SPARROW.—MELASPIZA FASCIATA, 





Length: 6 to 64 inches. 

Male and Female: Brown poll, somewhat 
striped. Above gray and brown, thickly striped. 
Gray stripe over eye; brown stripe each side of 
throat ; dark stripes across upper breast, form- 
ing a black spot infront. Beneath gray, slightly 
striped. Bill dark brown ; feet pale brown. 
Nest: Location variable ; on ground or in low 
bush. 

figgs: Grayish white, spotted, marked, and 
clouded with browns and lavender: 

Range: Eastern United States to the Plains. 
Breeds: From Virginia and the northern part 
of the Lake States northward. Sometimes rears 
three broods. 

As the sparrow family is so large, it will be 
seen that with our limited time and space but 
few can receive special mention this month. 
We cannot but place at the head of our list, the 
Song Sparrow, so universally called, the darling 
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These 
birds are the true seed eaters, though they feed 


among song birds, so universally dear to all. 
The author of ‘‘Bird-Craft’’? has so beautifully 
and simply described our Song Sparrow, that we 
can offer no better help towards its study than 
to give her words, She says :—‘‘Plain as is his 





a 
coat, he carries his identity in the little black 
streaks that form two spots on his breast, and 
all the year we may hope to hear his simple do- 
mestic ballad. He is the most constant singer 
among our northern birds; he has other songs 
in his repertoire than love songs, though he ex- 
cels in these. He sings to you from the snow- 
powdered trees in February to keep up your 
spirits. In March he comes out on a bush and 
tells you that the buds are swelling and that it 
is really spring. In April, May and June he is 
in an ecstasy ; he sings to his mate, to the earth, 
to the sky, and to you, varying his theme until 
the simple melody of three notes and an 
appoggiatura is lost in endless changes. 

‘In July his song loses quality and August heat 
drives him to moult in bushy seclusion but does 
not wholly silencehim. With middle September 
he emerges and begins anew, greeting the migrat- 
ing birds, and all through October his notes 
sound clearly above the rustling leaves. While 
the chestnuts fall from their velvet nests, he is 
singing in the hedge ; but when the brush heap 
burns away to fragrant smoke in November, 
they veil his song a little, but it still continues. 
December daunts him,—‘so long to spring,’ he 
thinks. And when January’s iron hand numbs 
him he whispers ‘so long since summer,’ and 
breathes a note in undertone for memory’s sake. 
So is completed this sparrow’s ‘year of song.’ ”’ 
Passing on down ou? list of sparrows, we would 
select next for special attention the Fox Sparrow, 
(Passerella iliaca.) This bird is the largest and 
handsomest of all the sparrows, and the reddest. 
Its fox-red feathers give it its name, for in dis- 
position it is not fox-like but an ‘‘open-hearted,”’ 
friendly bird. Its song is said to be most sweet 
and delightful, a varied warble. Some one has 
likened its notes to an ‘‘early wild spring flower.”’ 
It slength is 64 to 74 inches. The nest is built 
low, as with ground sparrows, with eggs a green- 
ish white, speckled with red-brown. These spar- 
rows winter chiefly south of the Potomac: and 
Ohio rivers, coming north in February, March 
and April, then Jeaving in April or May for far- 
ther northern breeding grounds. Companion- 
able with other birds, and making themselves 
welcome in every way, they are the‘‘ideal guests. ”’ 
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By Mary C. Parrringr, Augusta, Maine. 








Our Calendar. 





ning of this new year and, before hanging 

the new calendar, recall whence came our 

record of time andask who so nicely divided 
the year for us, distributing it into periods 
adapted to the purposes of man’s life. We can- 
not even in imagination comprehend the im- 
mensity of time which lies behind us, but we 
can think of a time in the ages past when the 
alternation of light and darkness, the phases of 
the moon and the circle of the seasons were the 
only divisions of time. The hour, week and 
civil month have been created for the use of 
man. 

The word calendar is derived from the latin 
calendarium, meaning ‘‘money lender’s account 
book ;’’ hence an almanac or register of the 
reckoning of time. 

In remote ages the people recognized the day 
and the year. The month was suggested by ob- 
servation of the changes in the appearance of the 
moon ; the week probably from its approximate 
nearness to one quarter of a lunation. Its origin 
is doubtful. The term is found in old Egyptian 
and Oriental calendars. It certainly was not a 
Hebrew invention. The Greeks gathered the 
days into periods of ten days, and the Romans 
into eight, the beginning of the week with 
both nations being the people’s market day. 
The period of seven days was introduced partly 
by Christianity and partly by Egyptian as- 
tronomy and astrology. To the Egyptian the 
seventh day was a day of rest and recreation ; 
to the Jew it had a religious signification. The 
word Sabbath occurs in early Jéwish history, but 
the other days bore only their numeral names, 
first, second, etc. 

In early Egyptian astronomy there were seven 
so-called planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, the Moon. To these planets 
each of the twenty-four hours of the day was 
consecrated. The name of the planet ruling the 
first hour of the day was given to that day. 
This method was later adopted by the Romans 
and from them became the recognized name of 
the days. Saturn’s day became Saturday, 


J nest 1898.—Let us pause at the begin- 


Moon’s day, Monday. Tuesday from Twi’s day 
(Twi being the name for Mars or God of War. ) 
Wednesday, Woden’s day (Woden being from 
Odin, the northern god which was identical with 
the Roman Mercurius.) Thursday, from Jupiter 
or Thor (another name of the god of the thun- 








derbolt.) Friday from Friga (a goddess corre- 
sponding to the Latin Venus.) The English 
names were derived from early Saxon. 

Sunrise, mid-day and sunset were alike recog- 
nized facts, but which of these should mark the 
commencement of the day has been a varying 
question. The Chaldeans and Greeks chose sun- 
rise for the beginning of their day. The Bo- 
hemians and Italians supposed day to begin at 
sunset, while the ancient Egyptians fixed upon 
midnight for the commencement of the new day 
as do our civilized nations to-day. 

In the regulation of the year, calendars have 
materially differed, and many changes were 
made before the arrangement reached the style 
which we accept. The harmonizing of the lunar 
year with the solar provoked much study, and 
as now accepted is not considered perfect. The 
civil calendar of all European nations has been 
borrowed from the Roman. The early Roman 
calendar divided the year in ten months, Mar- 
tius, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Quintilis, Sex- 
tilis, September, October, November, December. 
During the reign of Numa, or about 600 B. C., 
two months were added, Januarius to the begin- 
ning of the year and Februarius to the end. 
This was changed in 452 B. C., and Feubarius 
put next after Januarius, both at the end of the 
year. The ancient Roman year began with 
March, as the names of the seventh and following 
months will indicate. Later the names Quintilis 
and Sextilis were changed to July and August 
in honor of Julius and Augustus Cesar. The 
year of twelve months was a lunar year of 354 
days, but was made 355, it is said, because the 
people thought there would be luck in odd num- 
bers. As this year fell short of the solar year, 
an intercalary month was introduced, its ex- 
act length to be decided by the Pontiffs. These 
officers abused their privilege for political rea- 
sons and the calendar seemed always confused, 
until finally theré was a difference of nearly three 
months between the civil and astronomical 
equinox. 

Julius Cesar determined upon a reformation 
of the calendar. He sought the advice of the 
astronomer Sosigenes, and with his help es- 
tablished the present arrangement of the calen- 
dar, excepting a few modifications. Cesar 
abolished the lunar year and regulated the civil 
year entirely by the sun. He fixed the mean 
year at 365} days and decreed that every fourth 
year should consist of 366 days and each other 
year 365. He gave the respective months their 
number of days, directing that the first, third, 
fifth, seventh, ninth and eleventh should each 
have 31 and the remaining months 30 days each, 
excepting February, which should have 29 in 
common years and 30 every fourth year. 
He readjusted the months to their proper seasons. 
This he did by making one year 445 days long. 
Finally he transferred the commencement of the 
year from March to January. This arrangement 
was called the Julian calendar and was adopted 
January first, 46 B. C. 





Later, one day was taken from February and 
added to August, as history tells us ‘‘to satisfy 
the vanity of Augustus Cesar,’? who did not 
wish the month named in his honor to contain 
fewer days than July named in honor of Julius 
Cesar. This brought about a change in Sep- 
tember, that three months of 31 days each 
should not follow each other. The number of 
days was then fixed as we now have them. 

The year of the Julian calendar differed in ex- 
cess from the solar year by a little over 11 
minutes. To correct this error was the purpose 
of Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582. By suppressing 
ten days he restored the equinox to the 21st of 
March. He then directed that the error of the 
Julian intercalation be remedied by omitting the 
extra day on all centenary years, excepting those 
which are multiples of 400. Therefore every 
year divisible by 4 without a remainder is a leap 
year excepting, the centennial years, which are 
only leap years when divisible by four after 
omitting the two ciphers. 1600 was a leap year, 
but 1700, 1800 and 1900 are common years. 
2000 will be again a centennial leap year. 

This method, called the Gregorian, has been 
adopted in all Christian countries. Russia and 
countries adhering to the Greek church still use 
the old Julian calendar. 





Cream of Tartar. 





WO almost indispensable articles in cookery 

are Bi-carbonate of Soda and Cream of Tartar. 
To these, either in separate forms or combined 
in some kind of baking powder, is due the light- 
ness of our morning muffins, our cakes and 
many kinds of bread. 

Sodium bi-carbonate is chemically prepared 
from common salt, as we mentioned in a pre- 
vious article (Salt). Cream of Tartar or Acid 
Tartrate of Potassium exists naturally in the 
juice of grapes. It is obtained from a crust or 
deposit formed during the fermentation of wine, 
consequently is an article of commerce from 
wine producing countries. The crude deposit is 
called argol. A ton of fair grapes will yield 
about one and one-half pounds of argol, con- 
taining about 83 per cent. cream of tartar. The 
crude argol is a gritty substance with more or 
less color according to the kind of grape used. 

In the juice of the grape it is held in solution 
by the sacharine matter present. When the 
eugar is transformed into alcohol by fermentation, 
the argol is freed and deposited on the side of 
the cask or bottle. The crude tartar is refined 
by treatment with boiling water containing a 
small per cent. of pipe clay to precipitate the 
impurities. After the liquid is drawn off and 
evaporated, colorless crystalsremain. These are 
dried and become commercial cream of tartar. 
Medicinally it is used as a refrigerant and mild 
purgative. It is a part of Rochelle Salts and 
Tartar Emetic. 
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By Exxa Jacoss, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The House Fly. 





they are so numerous and we are so 

annoyed by them, that we try to get rid 

of them and rarely ever think of them as 
being useful to man, scarcely look at them as 
objects of beauty ; and yet they are both useful 
and beautiful, filling a double role in the 
economy of nature. Put an ordinary house fly 
under the magnifying glass and its beauty is at 
once apparent. Its delicate wings are exquisitely 
colored ; blue, green, red, irridescent, and along 
the transparent gauze run many fine black veins 
which are the frame work. A fly has only one 
pair of wings, unlike many other insects which 
have four wings, or two pairs. A fly cannot fold 
its wings like a bird or grasshopper but must 
keep them outstretched over its body. The mo- 
tion of a fly is very rapid, and the moving of its 
wings so quickly produces the buzzing sound. 
Behind the wings and just under them are two 
little winglets or scales which seem to take the 


| [ts flies are such common creatures, 





Common House Fly. 


place of the missing pair of wings, and there are 
also two slender clubs called halters, poisers or 
balancers, which as their name indicates, helps 
the fly to balance itself. 

Like all other insects, the fly’s body is divided 
into three sections. Let us first notice the head. 
The two eyes are so large that they occupy 
nearly all of the space. Each of these big, red, 
compound eyes is made up of thousands of 
facettes or little eyes, and as ifthese were not 
enough for the sharp sighted little creature, it 
has also three simple stemmatic eyes or ocelli. | 
The mouth is curiously constructed ; the lower 
lip is elongated and forms a thin tube or pro- 
boscis through which the fly sucks up its food. 
There is a little flat plate at the end of this pro- 
boscis and near it are two sharp short hairs, 
which serve as forks or chop sticks, for with them 
the fly pricks and mashes the food, and if it is 


tube. This tube can be closed when not in use, 
just as we close a collapsing cup. 


_—— 
EEF Be 





Mouth—proboscis and feelers. 


The head is shaped somewhat like a half 
sphere and the brain is a tiny white spot only 
discernible with a microscope. The feelers or 
antenne are two finejointed plumes. Some peo- 
ple think that flies hear with these feelers, but it 
cannot be proven. The fly is so sensitive to the 
motion of the air that when anything approaches 
it, it feels the vibrations of air rather then hears 
the noise, just as fish in an aquarium appear to 
hear the approach of a person’s hand by the 
concussion of air. The chest, or second section 
of the fly’s body, is nearly square. It is com- 
posed of three rings to each of which is attached 
a pair of legs, the wings being joined to the middle 
ring. Each leg is five-jointed, and each little 
foot is jointed also. The last joint has two 
claws and a small pad covered with fine hair ; 
these hairs catch en the rough edge of things, 
and besides the pads have a certain amount of 
suction, which forces out the air between them 
and the surface on which the fly is walking, hence 
it is enabled to perform such marvellously dizzy 
feats as walking on ceilings and window panes. 
The abdomen or third section is the largest 
part of the fly’s body. It is ovoid in shape, being 
attached to the chest at the lower end. It con- 
tainsthe simple digestive apparatus, and also 
the reproductive organs. The terminal rings of 
the abdomen form the ovipositer which can be 
opened and closed like a telescope. Flies have 
marvelous powers of reproduction. One female 
can lay over two million eggs in a season, 80 


and lucky for man that they cannot, for although 
we speak of the dirty flies and are annoyed when 
our walls, glasses, and even food become fly- 
specked, yet these little insects are our friends 





Grub. 


and really act as scavengers, and eat up vast 
quantities of decaying matter, which would be- 
come a menace to health and even life. Yes, 
flies really eat more decaying animal and vege- 
table matter than we can realize, for although 





solid it is moistened with a secreted fluid, that it 


may be soft enough to be sucked up through the 


despite the fact that billions are killed by people, | 
eaten as food. by spiders, birds, cats, and dogs, | 
it is easily seen that they cannot be exterminated, | 


‘to pieces, as only a hollow shell remains, the soft 





are not too small to injure us if we breathed 
them into our nose and lungs. 

The female fly does not deposit her eggs on a 
piece of wood, she usually settles on a bit of food, 
meat being her first choice, and on this she will 
lay a hundred white specks of eggs. After laying 
the eggs, the mother does not die as is the case 
with the cicada and many moths, neither does she 
care for her young ones as do bees and birds, but 
then how can maternal affection be strongly de- 
veloped when she has such a numerous progeny, 
perhaps a million children. She at least pro- 
vides food for them by placing her eggs directly 
upon it. Ina day or two these eggs hatch out 
tiny white grubs or maggots, which look like 
littleworms. These grubs eat freely of the lavish 
supply of food around them, then like all other 
insects they prepare for their metamorphose or 

















































Pupa Case. 
The grub does not spin a 
cocoon but its skin becomes hard and dry and 


transformation. 


tough, in fact a case for the pupa. Now the 
creature safely within is undergoing its wonder- 
ful change. The two dots which were near the 
maggot’s head become the big eyes, six legs come 
out of its body, its wings are formed but they 
are tightly wrapped around its body, for the 
pupa case is very small, at least it gets too small 
—or rather the insect within gets too large—so it 
makes a little hole through the tough skin, and 
by pushing and pulling the imago or perfect in- 
sect, which went in as a crawling grub, emerges 
asa fly. Itis weak and wet at first, but a few 
minutes in the sun and air dry its wings and 
give it strength to sail gaily off. Flies live all 


through the summer, but the cold and frost kill 
them off quickly. 


In the autumn, flies some- 








Leg, showing pad and hooks, 

\times appear with a white mould and look 
|sickly and weak. When they die on the win- 
| dow there is usually a ring of this same mould 
on the glass. This is a disease, a kind of 
parasite which feeds on the juices of the fly’s 
‘body, until it kills it. If you touch one 
which has died in this way, its body will crumble 





part being entirely eaten away. 

Winter does not kill off all of the flies ; some 
few of them crawl into cracks in the walls and 
ceiling, and sleep over the winter. 








Our special 98c rate for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and Craig’s Question Book wil! expire with the 50c 
rate forthe INSTRUCTOR. In the meantime we 
shall be pleased to fill all orders, whether for our 
readers or their friends at the 98c rate 








the particles are too small for us to see, yet they 
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Abraham Lincoln. 





q BY M. LIZZIE STANLEY, 





(If convenient, procure a large picture of Lincoln and drape 
around it the United States flag. Beneath it place the date of his 
birth, February 12, 1809.) 

Voice— 
Who guided our noble ship of state 
Through crimson seas of strife ? 
Who saved it from the rocks of fate, 
And waves that sought its life? 


Who stood so nobly at the helm 
: Through voyage four years long? 
i When dangers threatened to o’erwhelm, 
Who kept his courage strong ? 


And when our gallant ship of state 
Into safe harbor sailed, 

What name in all the land was great, 
With joyous honors hailed ? 


All— 


We know the name. We know it well. 
With gratitude our hearts now swell, 
As Abraham Lincoln’s name we tell. 


(Enter one of the oldest boys, dressed as an elderly man, with 
hat and wig and long coat or cloak. Inside the door he stops and 
speaks. ) 


Old gentleman— 
Dear boys and girls, I’m growing old,— 
Perchance you’ll think I’m over-bold, 
But as I passed along the way, 
I heard young voices ‘‘Lincoln’’ say. 
That name! It took me down the years, 
And to mine eyes it brought the tears, 


For I knew Lincoln, knew his life 

All through that four year’s bloody strife, 
And many things my lips could tell, 

Which would his praises only swell, 

But I have interrupted you, I fear, 

And I would fain your youthful voices hear 
I’ll take a seat and list to you, 

And add a word when you get through. 


Voice— 
A wreath to Lincoln’s memory let us twine, 
A wreath of words—and each must bring a line. 
First scholar— 
I’ll bring this thought—a self-made man was he. 
For him that forms a strong and earnest plea, 


Second scholar— 
Could old Kentucky’s pines but find a tongue, 
They’d tell how very poor he was when young. 








Third scholar— 

O, boys, just think, and thinking, drop a tear ! 

His schooling all amounted to one year. 
Fourth scholar— 

His books were few, but those he read 

. Till pages off by heart he said. 

Fifth scholar— 

He entered every open door, 

First worked a farm, then tended store. 
Sixth scholar— 

A flat-boat with its freighted store 

He sailed adown the river to the shore. 
Seventh scholar— 

Of ‘‘Honest Abe” he earned the name. 

And justly could the title claim. 
Eighth scholar— 

The temperance cause he made his own, 

And stood for temperance, though alone. 
Ninth scholar— 

A lawyer’s life at length chose he, 

And mastered argument and plea. 
Tenth scholar— 

While legal matters he was weighing, 

He paid his way by land surveying. 
Eleventh scholar— 

The fourth of March in eighteen sixty-one, 

His term as President he then begun. 
Twelfth scholar—e 

From backwoods to the White House chair ! 

What contrast doth one short life bear ! 
Thirteenth scholar— 

He scarce had taken there his seat, 

Ere drums of war began to beat. 
Fourteenth scholar— 

All through that four years’ civil war, 

He lived and worked his country for. 
Fifteenth scholar— 

Whate’er the faults in his life-plan, 

He was a truly great, good man. 
Sixteenth scholar— 

Great-hearted, patient, honest soul ! 

Thy name shall live while centuries roll. 
Old gentleman rises and speaks.— 

Just here let me a story tell 

Of Lincoln, whom I knew so well. 

Twill serve perchance to set apart 

The memory of that tender heart. 





THE STORY. 
’Twas in the war-times’ early days, * 
When eyes looked forth with anxious gaze, } t 


A young lad had been doomed to die, 
And would’st thou know the reason why? 


He had been placed as sentinel, 
And at his post asleep he fell, 

And for that closing of his eyes 
Before him dreamless slumber lies. 


The President read the sentence through, 
And murmured, ‘The act I cannot do. 
Brought up on farm, at work late kept,— 
Poor boy ! No wonder that he slept.”’ 


And o’er the paper he drew his pen, 
And signed his pardon there and then. 
Great-hearted man! Shall I unfold 
What later on the sequel told ? 


At Fredericksburg, among the slain, 
A lad, beyond all mortal pain, 

Was lying by himself apart, 

A picture next his: youthful heart. 


’Twas Lincoln’s picture that he wore, 

And just beneath these words it bore— 

“God bless Abraham Lincoln.”” Thus he showed 
The debt of love to him he owed. 


Seventeenth scholar— 


On January first of eighteen sixty-three, 
Four million slaves by him were then set free. 


Eighteenth scholar— 


He was the black man’s truest friend, 
And they will love him to the end. 


ineteenth scholar— — 


Four years of service, another begun, 
And peace for the Union at length was won. 


Twentieth scholar— 


The song of peace doth scarce begin to swell, 
When ’neath assassin’s hand our Lincoln fell. 


Twenty-first scholar— 
And then was mourning, deep, wide-spread, 
For that great heart a lying dead. 


Twenty-second scholar— 


All through the North the sad bells tolled, 
And over the land a sadness rolled. 


Twenty-third scholar— 


They bore him back to his native soil, 
The President, burn a son of toil. 


All— 
O’er Lincoln’s name there hangs a glory, 
Born not of song, and not of story, 
But in his simple, honest worth 
His greatness had its only birth. 


Old gentleman speaks— 
Children, one word and then I’ll go my way. 
I’ve much enjoyed this time with you to-day. 
This lesson learn from Lincoln all— 
You may be in the world’s eyes small, 
But follow truth and follow right, 
And you may mount to any height. 
Some one of you may President be one day, 
- Within the time that seems so far away. 
As I go forth I fain would hear 
The name of Lincoln in mine ear. 


( Passes out. ) 


All— 
Lincoln! We love the household name. 
Thou’rt lost to earth, but not to fame. 
And now for our Union grand and free, 


Let us give cheers, one, two and three— 
Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hurrah!!1 
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PROCLAMATION. 
+ Now who has done this greatest deed 
Which History has ever known? 
And who in Freedom's direst need 
Became her bravest champioti? 
Who a whole continent set free? 
Who killed the curse and broke the ban 
Which made a lie of liberty? 
You, Father Abraham—you’re the man ! 


The deed is done. Millions have yearned 
To see the spear of Freedom cast. 
The dragon roared and writhed and burned : 
You’ve smote him full and square at last. _ 
Oh, Great and True! You do not know— >” 
You cannot tell—you cannot feel 
How far through time your name must go, 
Honored by all men, high or low, 
Wherever Freedom’s votaries kneel. 


This wide world talks in many a tongue— 
This world boasts many « noble state ; 
By all your praises will be sung— 
In all, the great will call you great. 
Freedom ! Where’er that word is known—-- 


Siath child— 


An emblem of faith is the azure field, 
Like the beautiful sky above; 

It whispers God’s promises ever are sure, 
And tells of his boundless love. 

All (moving flags forward. ) 

And now to the breezes our beautiful flag, 
Unfurl for the nations to view; 

Let tyranny tremble and wrong hide away, 
At the sight of its red, white and blue. 


(Fl, 
words “‘to my flag,” extend the hand gracefully toward flag.) 


| slag Satute. 


“I pledge allegiance to my flag. 
And the republic for which it stands,— 
One nation indivisible with justice and liberty for all. 


SINGING.—OUR FLAG. 





(Tune.—‘‘Hold the Fort.’?) 


Oh, the flag of our own country, 
Let it wave on high : 


May the stars and stripes ne’er perish 





_And n* foe come nigh. 





On silent shore, by sounding sea,., 
*Mid millions, or in deserts lone— ‘ 
Your noble name shall ever be. 


The word is out, the deed is done, 
The spear is cast, dread no delay ; 


When such a steed is fairly gone, \ 


Fate never fails to find a way. 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! the track is clear, 
We know your policy and plan, 
We’ll stand by you through every year ; 
Now, Father Abraham, you’re our man. 
—Continental Magazine 1862. 


CLASS EXERCISE.—OUR FLAG. 





(Each child should have a flag in the right hand and ex- 
tend it forward while repeating the flag salute and wave it 
during the chorus of the song.) 


One child— 
Why are you here, my playmates? 
What are you bringing to me? 
All— 
O, in each right hand we are holding 
The flag of our country, you see. 


First child— 
What does it mean that pretty flag 
With its stripes of crimson hue, 
And just above them a group of stars, 
White on a field of blue? 











Second child— 








With the tramp of marching thousands 
Shaking the fair green earth, 
’Mid the smoke and roar of battle 
The union had its birth. 
Third child— 
And when we wanted an emblem 
To carry in war and peace, 
A flag to tell to the nations, 
That the Union never should cease, 
We looked to the heavens above us, 
To the stars in the fair blue skies, 
And we copied the red from sunset clouds 
In the west, when the daylight dies. 
Fourth child— 
The red of the stripes is an emblem of war,— 
Defiance it speaks to our foes; 
It tells of our courage, valor and truth, 
Wherever this free flag goes. 
Fifth child— 
The spotless white of the beautiful stars 
Means purity, innocence, peace, 














May these bind the group like a golden cord, 
Till time with its troubles shall cease. 





Chorus.—F loating:o’er the heads of freeme: 
May it wave above: 
O’er.the homes we prize so dearly, 
And the land we love. 


Once it waved in time of bloodshed, 
O’er the battle plain ; 

Now above a land united, 
Free from slavery’s stain. 

May we ever love its colors, 
Red and white and blue; 

May we one and all prove faithful, 
Faithful, kind and true. 





+ 





QUESTIONS ON THE FLAG. 





1. What is 4 flag? 
Ans.—A cloth of light material, capable of being ex- 
tended by the wind, designed to make known. some 


~| fact to spectators. 


2. Why do we have it? 


in left hand, and right hand raised at side and at the 





Ans.—To serve as an emblem of national existence, 
and an assertion of national rights. An insult to a flag 
would be an insult to the nation represented by it. 

3. When was the present flag adopted ? 

Ans.—June 14, 1777. 

4. How many stripes did it originally have? 

Ans.—Thirteen. 

5. How many stars? 

Ans.—Thirteen. 

6. What-was the plan at first regarding the addition 
of new stripes. 

Ans.—To add a new stripe for each state admitted to 
the Union. 

7. Why was this found inconyenient? 

Ans.—It would make the flag too large or the stripes 
too narrow. 
8. What other plan was adopted ? 
Ans.—A star, instead of a stripe, was added to the 
flag upon the introduction of each new state to the 
Union. 
9. How many red stripes does the flag now have? 
Ans.—Seven. 
10. How many white stripes ? 
Ans.—Six. 

11. How many stars? 

Ans.—Forty-five. 

12. What is the origin of our country’s flag? 

Ans.—Toward the close of 1775, Dr. Franklin and 
two other gentlemen were appointed to consider the 
subject of a national flag. The result was a flag of 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, together 
with the king’s colors or Union Jack. When inde- 
pendence was determined upon, this representation 





of the sovereignty of England, was dropped. The 
stars were a-natural symbol of the states. Congress, 


on June 14, 1777, adopted the basis of the existing 
national flag. 
13. When and by whom was the first flag made ? 
Ans.—In June, 1776, a committee of Congress 
accompanied by General Washington called on Mrs. 
| John Ross of Philadelphia, and engaged her to make 
| a model flag from a rough drawing. 





This was mod- 
ified by Washington in pencil, he substituting for 

| the six pointed star a star of five points. This was 

| the first official United States flag ever used on land 
or sea, 

—Selected. 





un 





QUOTATIONS BY SCHOOL, 





What Abraham Lincoln learned in his youth grew 
up with him and in time became a part of his mind. 
The emancipation of the slaves is the most appro- 


.______ priate monument that can be raised to the memory 


| of Abraham Lincoln. 
Oft the clouds which wraps the present hour 
Serve but to brighten all our future days. 
—John Brown, 
Hope on, hope ever, yet the time shall come 
When man to man shall be a friend and brother; 
And this old world shall be a happy home, 
And all earth’s family love one another ! 
Hope on, hope ever! — Massey. 
If two angels were sent down from heaven to execute 
| divine command, and one was appointed to conduct 
an empire and the other to sweep a street, they would 
feel no inclination to change employment. 
— Newton. 


Further poetical selections suitable for Friday Afternoon will be 
found in the narrow measure columns commencing with page 33. 





You may pursue a thirteen weeks’ course of 
study for $5 through the American Correspondence 
Normal. Were you to attend a school the cost 


would be from $50 to $75 for the same length of 
‘time. A Drawing Course specially prepared to 


— the needs of all teachers. 
lars. 


Send for particu- 
See advertisement elsewhere. 
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Helen Kellar. 





BY E. E. K. WARNER. 





ELEN Kellar is a little girl who lives in 
H darkness and in silence. She isareal,live 
little girl, however, and is not kept in a 
closet, either, but walks about and goes 
wherever other people go. Yet, she never sees 
anything or hears asound. She lost her sight 
and hearing at the age of nineteen months, by 
sickness. 

Strange to say, she can talk, though she can 
not hear her own voice. She was taught to talk 
in a very interesting way. When I tell you how 
it was done, you will understand how very dif- 
ficult it was to teach her. 

Most little girls go to school to learn to read 
and study in classes with other children. This 
little girl has a teacher all to herself, who taught 
her to talk as well as to read. 

‘‘What |’? you say, ‘‘can she read and not 
see?’ Yes, for there are books for the blind. 
They are printed in raised letters, and the blind 
read with their finger tips. 

The first word little Helen learned to say was 
‘‘doll.’? Her teacher gave hera doll and spelled 
the word with her fingers. Helen felt of her 
teacher’s hand as the word was spelled. Peo- 
ple who are blind learn more through the sense 
of touch than other people do. Poor little 
Helen’s fingers had to serve for both ears and 
eyes, and had become very sensitive. She felt 
the word ‘‘doll’’ when her teacher spelled it. 

Every time her teacher gave Helen her doll 
after that, she spelled the word ‘‘doll’’ in the 
little girl’s hand. Soon Helen learned to know 
that ‘‘doll’’ meant the thing that was put into 
her hand whenever the word was spelled. 

But think what the world must seem to a little 
girl who can hear nothing and see nothing, and 
who knows only one word out of the many we 
use intalking! The way Helen learned ‘‘mug”’ 
and ‘‘water’’ was very curious. If her teacher 
gave her a drink and said ‘‘mug,’’ she thought 
‘‘mug’’ meant a mug of water. If her teacher 
gave her a drink in a mug and said ‘‘water,”’ 
she thought ‘‘water’’ meant a mug of water. So 
her teacher had to separate water from mug and 
teach each by itself. 

‘‘Mug’’ was easy, because she could give her 
the mug without any water in it. But it was 
not so easy to give her water alone. At last, the 
teacher took the little girl to the pump and put 
her hand into the stream. Then she spelled in 
the other hand the word ‘‘water.’”? So Helen 





learned to know that the water she drank had a 





name all to itself, and that the mug she drank it 
from also had its own name. 

After Helen had learned a great many names 
of things in this way, and could spell them her- 
self, a bright thought came to her one day. It 
was only something that you have known ever 
since you were a baby. It was that everything 
has a name. 

Helen was so delighted with this discovery 
that she became quite excited overit. She went 
about, touching everything and reaching out her 
hand to her teacher for its name. After that, 
whenever anything new was given her, the name 
was spelled for her at thesame time. But Helen 
learned to know spoken words, too, and not only 
this, but to talk herself. By laying her finger 
on the speaker’s lip, she can tell what is said. 
And, through feeling spoken words in this way, 
she has learned to speak them. 

I suppose you think it took Helen a long time 
to learn to read and talk. Well, it was patient 
work for both her and her teacher. But she 
can talk as fast as she likes now, and use better 
language than many of our children who can 
hear what you say. And she has read a great 
many books, too, although she is still quite 
young. 

Here is acomposition on the horse, which she 
wrote after one year’s instruction : 

‘‘T will write about horse. The horse is a 
large animal. He canrun very swiftly. He has 
four feet and a tail. He has a mouth and large 
teeth. He is covered with short hairs. He is 
very strong and can pull buggy and can carry 
men and ladies on his back. We will not go 
near their heels because they run and throw them 
up in the air. Horses like to play as well as 
boys and girls. One day Polly did jump and 
kick and throw teacher and me on ground. I 
did hurt my side. Polly was very wrong to 
hurt us so. Hardee is gentle and will not make 
us fall. HELEN KE.iar.”’ 





Sand Maps. 





0. E. WINSHIP. 





HE sand table is one of the important articles 

in a school-room, and I think should receive 
more attention than it does receive in many 
schools. 

Procure a table if possible, and a box of clean 
sand, and you then have material on which to 
build many geography lessons. Among begin- 
ners especially, you may have good results. 

A plan in practice for some time in lower 
grades in our schools may be helpful to some. 

After our pupils have become acquainted with 
direction and distance, our school-room mapped, 
proper measurements taken, etc., we proceed to 
model our school grounds with sand. 

After taking necessary time with this we leave 
a small modelling on the table until a new les- 
son when we add a portion of the surrounding 
lots, showing the slight grade to the river below 
us. This, with the modelling of the hill back 





of the school house, brings up the study of 
drainage of this section of the town. 

An excursion to the river anda sand model 
afterward may develop the land forms, and I 
have found it profitable to bring in such study 
at this place. 

Step by step we come to the study of the state, 
when we have reference to other maps, securing 
measurement and proportion, then outline 
mountains and river valleys. Here, by means 
of sand,. mountain ranges and river systems may 
be developed to a greater extent. 

Develop the child’s reason by leading him to_ 
see physical cause and effect, —why many towns 
and cities are situated on rivers ; where rivers 
are swift, how factories are started; why the 
rivers are swift ; why in some places canals are 
needed, etc. These can be shown toa child so 
easily and very readily understood by him by 
use of sand maps, in connection with a general 
reading on the subjects. 

Even with more advanced classes, it may be 
well to gather them around your sand table when 
studying physical features of a country or conti- 
nent. 

Their own efforts in building the map aids 
them wonderfully, I think. You may think 
you have a ‘‘sandy foundation’ for geography 
work, but you will find it firm and solid. 

Eldred, Pa. 


——_—+¢—___ 
The Value of Illustrations in Teaching 
Fractions. 





IDA L. REVELEY. 





O THE child who has been taught fractions 
objectively by means of circular pieces of 
paper or drawings, the subject presents no un- 
usual difficulties, but to the one who has been 
taught simply to work examples, as is the case 
with too many of our pupils, fractions conve 
little meaning. 

If anyone doubts this statement, let him ask 
the pupil who has ‘‘got the answer’ to explain 
his work. The response will probably be, ‘‘I 
can get the answer but I can’t explain the ex- 
ample.’’ Especially is this true of the older 
pupils in the district schools, and our aim should 
be to help these pupils to understand the reasons 
for each step in the operation, and to give them 
the means of solving other examples more dif- 
ficult. 

What shall wedo first? Illustrate, and again, 
illustrate. Let us take for an example, the fol- 
lowing, which will serve as a type of a class of 
problems seldom understood by the average 
pupil. 

A pole 63 feet long was broken into two un- 
equal pieces, and ¢ of the longer equaled $ of the 
shorter. What was the length of each piece? 

Since the pieces are equal, we draw two equal 
lines to represent them and mark them thus: 


$ 


ee 
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The next step is:—Since % of one is equal to 
$ of the other, } is equal to }, and the whole of 
the longer piece is ? or 5 times } of the shorter. 
Since the whole of the shorter contains 4, both 


contain $ or 63 feet. 4ofthe shorter equals 7 
feet and the shorter equals 47 or 28 feet, and 
the longer equals 63—28 feet, or 5X7 feet. 

Another example : Two-thirds of A’s money 
equals 2 of B’s and together they have $9,500. 
How many dollars has each ? 


$ 


Pi At ee Pe ( 
to 5 

Since $ of one=# of the other, 44 of  or,3;. 
§—.%,, therefore the shorter piece (smaller sum) 


310) 
is #, of the larger. Both together contain (equal) 
+3 or $9,500. ~5— 7,5 of $9,500 or $500, etc. 


Alfred, N. Y. 
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What Language Lessons Should Ac- 
complish. 





BY SUPT. HENRY G. WILLIAMS, A, M. 





ANGUAGE lessons in all grades should be 
the means of increasing the vocabularies of 
the pupils. They first study things, then 
form concepts of the percepts thus received, 
and must next find words to represent these 
concepts, or ideas. As children most readily 
form concepts out of sense-percepts, it follows 
that the earliest language lessons should be based 
on the observation of familiar objects. At first 
all descriptive sentences should contain only 
such words as are in the child’s oral vocabulary. 
He first learns to recognize these when he sees 
them in print or script, and in so doing is cor- 
relating his language training with his first lessons 
in reading. But in the observation of things he 
sees new forms, new relations, new uses ; in fact, 
gets new ideas. New ideas must be expressed 
in new terms. This calls for words not in his 
vocabulary. He is delighted with his new-found 
treasure. He wants to use it. Such new word 
should next be used by the child, and as fre- 
quently as possible, until he sees its relation to 
words he has already learned. New word 
should be used in spoken and written sentences 
composed by the pupils, conveying at first only 
the meaning given to the words in the observa- 
tion, story, or description. Later; these words 
should be used in other accepted meanings, 
when they have such meanings. 
Language lessons should induce the habit of 
using complete sentences to express one’s 
thought. Here is the place to lay the founda- 
tion for a correct understanding of the English 
sentence. The broken, incomplete sentences of 
the illiterate are traceable to the fact that there 
is a poverty of words rather than a poverty of 
ideas with them. Because words to express their 
ideas are wanting, their sentences are broken, in- 
complete, disconnected, and otherwise inaccurate. 
To bring about the proper results suggestions 


journeys made by the children may be talked 


thon* must possess tact and skill to accommo- 
date methods to conditions and environments, to 
apply methods to each pupil and to each subject, 
as well as to invent new methods to suit emer- 
gencies. I would say, however, that in primary 
grades all answers of the descriptive or explan- 
atory nature should be given in complete sen- 
tences. Some teachers may think this takes too 
much time, but they must remember that correct 
expressions in language are more the results of 
habit than of instruction ; more the results of 
training and repetition than of rules committed 
to memory. Incorrect expressions made by the 
pupils should usually be corrected by the teacher. 
Here the teacher will need to exercise the most 
discriminating judgment and much tact. While 
all the errors in oral expression made by some 
pupils may be corrected, only the worst made 
by others may be safely corrected. No reference 
to grammatical rules should be made in classes 
below those engaged in the regular study of 
grammar, except such rules as apply to capitals, 
punctuation, and rules for the formation of 
plurals. In correcting such errors in oral lan- 
guage the teacher should simply give the correct 
form, show if necessary that the correct form 
sounds better than the other, and that pupils 
will notice that the form given by the teacher is 
the one found in their readers or other books 
with which they may be familiar, and then insist 
that the correct form of expression be used fre- 
quently by the pupils. By noticing the common 
errors of the pupils the teacher will be able to 
prepare lessons and drills on these expressions, 
so that the correct expression may be used fre- 
quently to preserve its form and to engraft it as 
a habit. Exercises in false syntax should not 
be given, except examples covering the errors of 
the pupils themselves. 

To aid in the expression of thought in correct 
language, many lessons in description should be 
given, first as oral lessons, then as written exer- 
cises. Pictures may be described ; visits and 


about and written about ; short incidents, which 
children love to relate, should be related by 
them, then committed to writing ; sentences con- 
taining blanks to be filled by the pupil should 
be written upon the board ; sentences containing 
blanks to be filled with a choice of two or more 
homonyms or synonyms supplied by the teacher, 
make an excellent drill; ‘‘index words’’ and 
‘lost sentences’ make excellent drills. By index 
words, I mean words selected from the reading 
lessons and all other exercises, which the pupils 
are to use in original sentences. By ‘‘lost sen- 


story, which, of course, they are to produce from 
their own imagination : ‘‘At that moment Mary 
came running into the room, very much excited. ”’ 
Language lessons should give the pupil in- 
creased power to think. ‘‘We think in words 
and when we lack fit words we lack fit thoughts.”’ 
New words make it possible to think on new 
subjects. The power to think should be one of 
the greatest aims in language training. Most 
children love to think and to express their 
thoughts. If to think is so desirable and at the 
same time so pleasant to children, the laws of 
mind here certainly suggest the laws of teaching. 
After an interesting lesson has been given, the 
teacher writes upon the board some of the most 
striking words, and asks the pupils what each 
word makes them think of. The teacher may 
call this a ‘‘think lesson.’’ The children will 
be delighted to describe the images that are thus 
recalled to the mind, sometimes re-formed in it, 
by the sight or the sound of the word. Words 
are really the signs of ideas to thinking children. 
They will acquire much power by thus trying to 
express themselves. They willin this way learn 
to associate new words with old ones. They will 
learn to put old words into new relations. By 
thus having the concept frequently recalled, they 
will learn to correct false impressions. 
Another way in which language lessons may 
lead pupils to think may be described as follows: 
Sentences with subjects left blank are written on 
the board, for which the pupils are to find suit- 
able subjects and tell why the subjects are suitable. 
The same may be said of sentences with the 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs to be supplied. 
Sentences of this kind should be related sentences, 
and one common purpose should run through 
the exercise. Suppose you have given your pu- 
pils the stories of the ‘‘Seven Little Sisters,’’ in 
the first grade. You write upon the board some- 
thing like the following as a language exercise : 











I am a little baby. 
I live in a —— country. 
I sleep on a 

I eat and ——. 

I ride on a ——. 


I love the ——. 
Much will depend upon the word the child 
supplies in the first sententce. If a little 
‘‘brown’’ baby, the thoughts expressed by the 
succeeding sentences would not suit the condi- 
tions of an Esquimaux baby. 
Bellaire, O. 





The difference between teachers drawing salaries 
of $15.00 or $20.00 a week and those drawing $5.00 








tence,’’ I mean a sentence taken from the body | 
of a description or story, around which they are 
to build other sentences to make a complete and | 
connected story or description. For example, | 
they are given the following as a lost sentence | 


and are required to restore it to its place in the) 





*The new pronoun, “thon.” (See Standard Dictionary.) De- 
clined : Nom., thon; poss., thons; obj., thon. Used. only in the | 
singular number, common gender, and means “he or her.” Pro» 
nounced as follows: th as in the, and on as in don. 





here may be valuable to the young teacher, but 


is largely in the qualifications. Many of those 
drawing small salaries and occupying inferior po- 
sitions COULD and WOULD occupy better positions 
and draw higher salaries IF QUALIFIED TO FILL 
SUCH POSITIONS. The question of how to become 
better qualified at slight expense and at no loss of 
time from the school room is fully answered by the 
catalogue of the AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
NORMAL, Dansville, N. Y. This institution has a 
complete system of Home Study which every pro- 


| gressive teacher should investigate. 
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The Teacher—Her Relation to the Child 
Psychologically Considered. 





HE teacher, from the intimate relation in 
which she stands to the child, is undoubt- 
edly the most important factor in his edu- 
cation. Hence, would we get a true and 

adequate conception of the child’s education, we 
must devote some time to a consideration of the 
teacher and her functions in the school. 

But first, a word asto training. This the teach- 
er should endeavor to make as good as possible ; 
for with better education better results must in- 
evitably follow. But the training should not 
stop when teaching begins ; educational thought 
is constantly advancing and the teacher, in order 
to keep in touch with the new ideas, must attend 
teachers’ institutes and read the educational 
journals and reports. These will be found to 
lend material aid by giving the newer, more nat- 
ural and hence easier methodsin teaching. But 
it is not our purpose to go into the training of 
the teacher ; we will imagine her ready to be- 
gin her work. The question naturally arises: 
What is to be her ideal? Toward what goal is 
she to strive? In the first place, her ideals come 
from society and the world in general. There it 
has been found that men who see things and 
events accurately, judge them correctly and act 
quickly are the ones who succeed. Hence the 
ideal of the teacher must be to produce such 
men. But within the above limits the ideals 
vary with various communities, and the teacher 
must endeavor, as far as they are true, to accom- 
odate herself to them. For instance, if she is in 
the western country where the ideals are largely 
agricultural, she must try to teach her boys to be 
better ranchmen or farmers, by showing their 
studies in relation to these occupations. As 
her physical geography should show why, be- 
cause of surface features, some men are ranch- 
men and others are farmers ; why grazing coun- 
tries send out hides and beef and why cloth and 
tools come back. Andon the other hand, the 
opposite picture, life in the cities, must be shown, 
with its essential characteristics of close quarters, 
varied occupations, etc. Also the language les- 
sons should introduce the pupils to works show- 
ing life in other lands and places; such as Du 
Chaillu for Africa, Scott for England, and Cooper 
for America, etc. For the discovery that his mode 
of life is not the only mode of life, while giving 
him the opportunity of making an intelligent 
choice in life and hence lessening the chances of 
failure, also tends to make him broad and chari- 
table of differences in other people, as he sees 
there are many ways to do the same thing. In 
like manner, if the teacher is in an eastern city, 


she must adapt her teaching to the life around 
her, to fill out its voids and to smooth down its 
peculiarities, for, as we saw in the last article, 
childhood is the period when society is most 
easily changed, and would we have an _ intelli- 
gent, unified and united people, free from section- 
al quarrels within and able to withstand attacks 
from without, we must eradicate the petty 
narrownesses in the children of to-day. 

Thus far we have been considering the teach- 
er’s relation to the community ; let us now con- 
sider her relations to the child. The first fact to 
be noticed, and one that probably has already 
been gained from reading the above, is that the 
teacher is not teaching mere lessons; that is, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, are not the end 
of her teaching; they are rather a means of 
showing the child how to meet the problems of 
life now and later, with confidence and certainty 
of success. Thus, the language is that he may 
write letters to his friends, or pieces for his 
school paper, etc. ; the history, that he may 
know what succeeds in life and what fails, and 
act accordingly. 

This is the more general phase of the teacher’s 
work ; from now on our work becomes more 
specific. One of the striking differences between 
a man and a child is in the matter of interest ; 
the man is interested only in those things which 
relate to his ambition in life. As the chemist, 
anxious to succeed in his calling, cares very little 
about the affairs of the linguist, so the doctor is 
not interested in legal reports which are full of 
interest to the lawyer. But the child has no 
end, no purpose in view to control his interest ; 
he is interested in all things alike, good and bad, 
useful or useless. Thus it becomes the purpose 
of the teacher, with her knowledge of what is ad- 
vantageous for the child, to use this fact on the 
one hand to lay in as broad a foundation as pos- 
sible, for in this age of specialists it is so easy to 
be narrow ; yet breadth must not be allowed to 
degenerate into superficiality, while on the other 
hand, by laying stress upon things that are of 
value, she prevents the child from wasting his 
time upon things that are relatively valueless. 
Of course, what ideas in particular to lay empha- 
sis upon will vary with the child, according to 
the bent of his character. For as Emerson says : 
‘‘Kach man has an aptitude born with him.” 
This means that the teacher must study her 
pupils to find out what each one’s aptitude is, 
and then she must present the studies as far as 
possible in relation to these dominant character- 
istics. Of course, this is not easy to do; it 
requires thought and judgment, but in propor- 
tion as it is done, success will follow. 

This leads us to the size of the class. For, if 
the teacher is to seek out the children’s needs, 
she surely cannot be burdened with too many 
pupils. We may say the size of the ideal class 


depends upon two things ; first, that the child 
is a social being ; second, that he is an individ- 
ual, Hence we must not, on the one hand, get 


benefits that come from contact with his fellows, 
such as the rights of others, self-control, gener- 
osity, etc., nor must his individuality be crushed 
in the dull routine of class conformity ; he must 
have opportunity to develop individual action, 
self confidence, etc. Practically, the prominent 
educators say the class should be from 25 to 40, 
and the tendency is to make it still smaller. 

But, some one may ask, how are we to empha- 
size these talents in the child when found? Well, 
we don’t have direct access to the ideas, but we 
do to the activities of the child, which are out- 
ward manifestations of the ideas. We notice that 
the child’s activity manifests itself in three forms 
of imitation, suggestion and play. Now, by 
utilizing these activities, we are able to accom- 
plish our ends. In our next article, we shall 
take up with practical illustrations; how the 
teacher may use these natural activities of the 
child to get the child’s interest and to empha- 
size those things that are useful. 
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one as the result of study of the text-books 

by its children in school. It cannot be- 

cause only about three-fourths of its school 
population go to school. It cannot because 
these three-fourths spend on an average only 
about eight years in school. In these years a 
possible total of five thousand hours of schooling 
is obtained. These hours are spread out in such 
homeopathic doses of non-consecutive days and 
intermittent weeks that the results are meager 
compared with what they might be if they were 
consecutive school days. In consecutive work 
mental momentum might be obtained and such 
concentration of energies as would develop soul 
power and evidence results commensurate with 
the time spent. Not only so but such momen- 
tum and concentration would be an. earnest 
desire and power to continue study in the days 
and years following school attendance. 
In face of these facts the most earnest en- 
deavors should be made all along the line by 
educators, working in unison to secure the 
greatest results from these brief days in school. 
It does not seem to me to need any argument to 
prove that we shall not have an educated nor a 
cultured people from such brief and desultory 
schooling. A definite purpose must be carried 
through these few years that will give the neces- 
sary impetus towards self-culture and will insure 
the necessary teaching to equip the pupil with 
the mechanical ability todo the needful work 
after school years which will bring culture. 
We may differ as to the line of work in which 
he should be made proficient. One school of 
educators says, Nature study, the other says, 


Ye nation will never become an educated 








the class so small that the child loses all the 


Literature. 
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If the pupil has a soul hunger for knowledge 
in either science or literature or any other line, 
he will secure it, certain conditions existing. 
Hence it seems to be logically true, that two 
absolute essentials exist. These two overshadow 
all others. 

First, he must be taught so that he will desire 
to know more. Not a passing superficial wish, 
but a hunger and thirst of soul that cannot be 
restrained from possessing more and more 
knowledge. Second, he must be taught in these 
brief school-days, how to read. This ‘how’ 
includes the pureiy mechanical part of knowing 
words at sight. Otherwise he feels it a drudgery 
to read, even while he desires to know the 
thought on the printed page. This ‘‘how” 
also includes the power to understand thought 
expressed in written words, and lastly the ability 
to express thought. 

A person thus prepared, with an intense desire to 
know and the ability to read, will become a cul- 
tured person. He may prefer nature or liter- 
ature, art or science, politics or religion, but the 
world is full of books and they are within the 
means of the poorest, and he will be a reader 
and thinker, and cultured in the true sense of 
culture, though he saw text-books and school- 
rooms ever so little. 

Then this greatest of present needs is the right 
teaching of reading. 

Fargo, N. D. 
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The Influence of Nutrition Upon Intellect 
and Temperament. 





M. V. O'SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





TRUST I have already made it clear that my 
| purpose in these articles is to point out certain 

important causes of dullness and disorder in 

school children, and to suggest appropriate 
remedies. I hope my readers have gained the im- 
pression that it is my belief that there are usually 
at the bottom of these traits in childhood some 
organic difficulties which may ofttimes be re- 
moved. I have already shown that brain fatigue 
is a condition wherein nerve cells are depleted 
of their energy ; and when a nerve cell is in this 
condition, its normal activity is interfered with, 
and this is shown mentally by dullness, and _ irri- 
tability or gloominess. We must think of the 
nerve cell as a storehouse of energy which is ex- 
pended in all mental effort. It is altogether prob- 
able that consciousness always involves the ex- 
penditure of the substance of cerebral cells so 
that during waking hours one is constantly draw- 
ing upon his capital on deposit in the brain. 
Nature has provided that we should have a certain 
number of hours’ sleep so that the nerve cells 
may be repaired ; which phenomenon in itself 
should be evidence to every one who reflects up- 
on it that during waking life the brain is giving 
up its energies to sustain consciousness. 
Now, where do cerebral cells get this energy ? 


I The answer is of course evident, that they absorb 
it from the blood. Experiments are made in 
psychological laboratories showing that whenever 
an individual is solving a problem, or reciting a 
poem, or giving his attention toany matter what- 
ever, the blood is drawn toward the head to re- 
pair the waste entailed by the act of attention. 
And the blood in turn derives its nutritive ele- 
ments from the food which is taken into the 
stomach. So that nerve cells derive their energy 
from the food we eat ; and I wish in this article 
to discuss first what kinds of food are needed to 
properly nourish an active brain. 

To begin with, all food is comprised of prac- 
tically four elements—proteids or albumen, 
carbohydrates, fats, salts. The entire human 
body consists of these elements in certain combi- 
nations, and the purpose of eating is simply to 
supply them as they are needed for the mainte- 
nance of life. Ifa person takes more of any one 
element, as fat for instance, than he needs, it 
will become a burden to him or create disease ; 
and also, if he does not have enough of it, he 
will suffer if various ways. One who lacks in 
any element will be deficient in his possibilities 
just in proportion to the amount of his lack. 

Different elements are needed for different 
purposes in the body. The carbohydrates and 
fats supply heat ; the protein or albumen, makes 
brain and muscle, and the salts are needed for 
the framework—bones. Now it will be import- 
ant for us here to speak particularly of the foods 
which contain albumen, since we are chiefly in- 
terested in the nutrition of the brain ; for when 
this is not properly nourished, both student and 
teacher will fall short of their possibilities. 
(And what I shall say upon this subject will re- 
late to the teacher as well as the pupil. ) 

Very careful analyses of the nutritive values 
of foods have been made recently under the 
direction of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and it is possible for us now to say 





just what amount of nutrition one may derive 
from any article of food. These analyses show | 
that the foods rich in albumen are dried beans ; | 
dried peas ; lean fresh beef ; whole wheat flour ; | 
fish of all kinds, but especially dried cod-fish | 
cereals of all kinds, but particularly, wheat corn 
and oats; eggs; cheese; gelatine; and milk. 
Such vegetables as potatoes, cabbage, lettuce, 
celery, squash, tomatoes, turnips, carrots, and 
onions contain almost no albumen whatever ; 
and pies and cakes of all sorts contain very little. 
Now it must, of course, be understood that one 
needs other elements than albumen to properly 
nourish the entire body ; but a teacher working 
hard in school, or a young child applying him- 
self diligently to study, needs to pay particular 
attention to the nutrition of the brain. One en- 
gaged in labor out of doors will need food which 
supplies heat and muscular strength abundantly ; 
and if the brain-worker lives upon a fare suited 
to the laborer, he will be constantly suffering 
from brain fatigue to greater or less degree. 














During the last three or four years I have had 


occasion to ascertain the bills of fare of many 
teachers and school children in various parts of 
the country, and I have found that perhaps 
seventy-five per cent. of the dietaries of teachers 
and school children are made up almost wholly 
of starchy foods, which when digested are con- 
verted into carbohydrates and furnish heat to 
the body, but do not afford either brain or 
muscle power to any extent. Many people, 
particularly in the country, live quite largely 
upon potatoes, white bread, and pork, none of 
which are especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers or school children. It is a remarkable, 
and at the same time lamentable condition of 
affairs, that in prosperous farming communities 
most of the nutritious foods are either not raised 
at all, or such as are produced are sold to the 
people of the towns and cities. 

I have met many teachers in the county in- 
stitutes who live in the country ; and it is hard 
to say it, but the majority of them show unmis- 
takable evidences of lack of brain nutrition. 
They are dull in the sense that their minds do 
not work keenly and actively ; their faces are 
either expressionless or constrained to a painful 
degree ; they do not seem greatly interested in 
any thing, and it is difficult to arouse them out 
of their lethargy. It is easy to see that the 
cause usually lies in a fatigued condition of the 
brain due to a kind of slow starvation. I have 
had many such teachers write out what they 
customarily eat at each meal ; and, if space per- 
mitted, it would be instructive to reproduce 
some of the things which I have obtained. In 
one institute in a prosperous community very 
recently, I found that many of the teachers had 
eaten for breakfast, fried potatoes, a piece of 
white bread, a cup of coffee, andacookie. Sev- 
eral added fried pork ; but not a single person 
in the whole institute had eaten a thoroughly 
nutritious breakfast. Something like this could 
Be said of their other meals too. 

It may be asserted positively that a teacher 
who lives in this way will ordinarily be an unfit 
person to train children. It is contrary to the 
plan of nature that one should be bright, amiable 
and energetic who is half starved much of the 
time ; and it must be remembered that no matter 
how much one eats of potatoes and cabbage and 
such things, he is yet really in a half starved 
condition. In other words, he is suffering from 
brain fatigue simply because the nerve cells can 
not get an adequate amount of nutrition. I 
think it is entirely within bounds to say that 
dullness and disorder in the school-room are due 
as often to the existence of these qualities in the 
teacher as in the pupils; and I firmly believe 
that if teachers would plan a more rational diet 
so as to keep body and brain full of energy they 
would not only be much happier, but they would 
be of infinitely greater benefit to the children 
they train. 

And then the mode of cooking has much to 
do with the nutritive value of food. It is a bar- 
barous custom people have of frying almost 
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everything. Some one has said that the absence 
of the frying-pan is an index to the civilization 
of acommunity. Whether this betrue or not, 
it is certain that frying foods renders them indi- 
gestible for the most part, so that whatever nu- 
trition they contain is difficult to be extracted 
by the stomach. In the cooking of cereals, too, 
many people eat them when almost raw, as it 
were ; whereas all cereals, since they contain a 
large amount of starch, should be boiled for 
several hours so as to convert the starch into 
dextrine which may be assimilated into the sys- 


tem. 
Finally, it is important that teachers observe 


what sort of food their children liveupon. They 
will be surprised, I am sure, in many cases to 
notice what very little nutrition many of the 
children really get. They live upon innutritious 
foods, or those prepared for the adult members 
of the family who are engaged in hard labor out 
of doors, and this isoften not at all suited to 
their needs. Such children will suffer from 
brain exhaustion, and will be dull and some- 
times disorderly for no other reason than that 
they are more or less unbalanced because of lack 
of proper nourishment. When a teacher finds 
such conditions, it is difficult, of course, to 
remedy them ; but she must at least overlook 
the deficiencies of a child who has not energy 
enough to meet the demands which are made 
upon him. 
siabatiapaell nai tasineadiines 
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THE SUN.—ITS ROTATION. 


NE of the interesting features of the sun, 
which has occasioned a great deal of dis- 
cussioh among astronomers, is its peculiar 
rotation on its axis. Of course in the case 

of any solid sphere every part of its surface must 
revolve around the axis in the same period of 
time. But in the sun different parts of its sur- 
face have different periods of rotation. At the 
equator the period is twenty-five days, but north 
or south of this it gradually increases until ata 
distance of 40° it takes twenty-seven days fora 
revolution. Farther from the equator we do not 
know the period, because no markings on the 
surface are visible by which it can be observed. 
No satisfactory explanation for this peculiar law 
of rotation has been given. 
THE PHOTOSPHERE. 


The visible surface of the sun is called the 
photosphere. When seen through a telescope this 
appears like a bright background sprinkled over 
with still brighter granule-like spots,—‘‘like 
snowflakes on gray cloth.’’ These flakes seem 
very small, but are really from 400 to 600 miles 
across. They are believed to be luminous clouds 
floating in a less luminous atmosphere. 


SUN SPOTS. 


The most conspicuous objects to be seen upon 
the sun’s surface arethe sun spots, which are 





sometimes quite frequent and again quite rare. 
These spots are enormous cavities extending into 
the photosphere. They seem to develop from a 
dark point or umbra, which gradually becomes 
larger, finally surrounding itself with a semi-dark 





portion called the penumbra. Fig. I. shows some- 
thing of the appearance of a spot in various 
positions crossing the sun’s disk. 

Some spots are so large that they can be seen 
by the naked eye. One of the largest ever ob- 
served was over 100,000 milesin diameter. Such 
a spot would cover more than a thousand mil- 
lion square miles of the sun’s surface. Were 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the Earth placed side 
by side in a row, the whole group could have 
been dropped into this spot without touching its 
sides. 

But immense as they are, these spots are short 
lived,—some of them lasting only a day or two, 
others perhaps a month. The ‘‘Methuselah of 
the race’’ lived eighteen months. In going away 
the large spots break up into smaller ones, and 
these soon disappear. A peculiar fact about 
spots is that they are found only in certain zones 
of the sun’s surface. Few are observed very 
near the equator while none are noticed farther 
than 45° from it. Thus we find there are two 
well-defined zones for sun spots. 

Another feature is that they seem to be very 
numerous at certain periods which have an ap- 
proximate regularity. The average interval be- 
tween the periods of maximum number is eleven 
years. 

Many believe that sun spots exert powerfu] 
influences on the earth. Famine, pestilence, 
and even commercial crises have been laid to 
their account. Such baneful influences are 
doubtless wholly imaginary, but there does seem 
to be some connection between sun spots and 
magnetic storms onthe earth. The coincidences 
of the two phenomena are so striking that there 
must be some relation between them, but the 
nature of that relation is as yet unknown. Dur- 
ing the appearance of a great spot in 1893, tele- 
graph lines worked without batteries for a whole 
day. Theaurora borealis is very brilliant dur- 
ing a period of sun spots. 


PROMINENCES, 
Associated with sun spots are other remarkable 
and beautiful objects known as prominences. 
These are brilliant clouds of gas or vapor shooting 





upward from the sun’s surface, sometimes at- 
taining a height of 400,000 miles. They some- 
times move so rapidly that their movements can 
be seen from the earth. This would require a 
velocity of at least 250 miles .a second,—about 
500 times as fast as the swiftest bullet. The 
fantastic forms assumed by these eruptive prom- 
inences make them objects of great beauty. In 
Fig. II. are given some of the forms observed, 
which I have copied from Prof. Young’s ‘‘Gen- 
eral Astronomy.’’ 



































ITS LIGHT. 


Our unit of light measure is a ‘‘candle power.”’ 
This is the amount of light given by a sperm 
candle burning a hundred and twenty grains an 
hour. The number ofsuch candles which would 
be required, to give as much light as the sun, 
would be one octillion, five hundred and seventy- 
five septillion, or 1,575 with twenty-four ciphers 
attached. It would take about 618,000 full 
moons to give us as much light as does the sun. 
In intensity sunlight is the brightest light 
known. It is about four times as bright as the 
brightest point of the electric arc, and a hundred 
and twenty-six times as bright as the calcium 
light. Indeed, the darkest portion of a sun spot 
is brighter than the brilliant lime light. Any 
artificial light known to us when interposed be- 
tween the eye and the sun’s disk appears as a 
black spot upon its surface. 

Oberlin, O. 








Afew hours work—10 new subscribers for the 
Instructor—and you have a complete set of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia free of charge. A large number 
of our readers have procured this most excellent 
work in this way and you can easily do so. Begin 
to-day. 

‘ciate Sa! 

Did you ever hear of anything more liberal than 
eur offer of NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR and Craig’s 
Question Book? You get both for 98 cents. 

—_+~——__—. 

98 cents now buys Normal Instructor one ‘year 
together with the best Question Book on earth— 
Craig’s. 
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By Emer E. Beams, German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morto :—‘‘The best way to keep children quiet 
is to keep them busy.”’ 


BUSY WORK. 

1. Who supplies us with silk? 

2. What is done with ‘junk ?”’ 

3. Which do you prefer, electric or horse cars? 
Why? 

4, Why do some people have disagreeable ex- 
pressions on their faces while others have pleas- 
ant ones? 

5. ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine.’’? Explain the 
meaning. 

6. How isatree able to bud in the spring 
while it seems so dried up and lifeless now? 

7. What is the nourishing fluid of our body ? 

8. Do we speak of the blood of a tree? 

9. Whereis the nourishment of a plant stored ? 

10. Name at least five roots that are so pleas- 
ant to the taste and rich with nourishment that 
they help to feed us. 

11. What plant leaves do we eat? 

12. What plant stem would a country school 
teacher use on a willful boy ? 

13. Whom do you consider a great man? 
Why? , 

14. Who is the best scholar in your class? 
Why? 

“A kindly act is a kernel sown, 
That will grow to a goodly tree, 
Shedding its fruit when time has flown, 
Down the gulf of eternity.” 
—J. B. O' Reilly. 

15. Commit to memory and write a few ideas 

that these lines would awaken in your mind. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON QUESTIONS. 

Norr: Give out on Monday, and let children look 
up. 
ch Who was the last queen of Egypt? What is 
the present ruler called ? 

2 Who were termed the ‘‘Kitchen Cabinet ?”’ 
Why? 

3. Who was ‘‘The Tyrant of New England?’ 

4. By what other name was ‘‘Red Jacket’’ 
known ? Pocahontas ? 

5. Where is Mosquito Territory? Elephant 
Bay? Land of Steady Habits? King of Waters? 

6. Who was the King Maker? Water Poet? 

7. In what manner did Mrs. Anne Hutchinson 
suffer death? 

8. What cape’s literal meaning is “green 
cape? 

QUESTIONS ON THE PRESIDENTS. 

1. On what day of the year did Washington 
die? 

2. What two presidents may be said to have 
been the joint producers of the Declaration of 
Independence ? 


3. What three presidents died on the fourth 
of July? 

4. What presidents have been assassinated ? 

5. What president made no inaugural address ? 

6. Who was the first president inaugurated at 
Washington? 

7. Who was the first president to make political 
speeches in a foreign tongue? 

8. What president never cast a vote, nor held 
a civil office until he was made president ? 

9, Which president kissed his mother im- 
mediately after taking the oath of office? 

10. What presidents served on the field during 

the Revolution ? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. How is an army raised? How does Con- 
gress control it ? 

2. By whom may the militia be called out? 
When? 

3. Name the prohibitions upon the United 
States. 

4. What is habeas corpus? A bill of attainder? 
An ex post facto law? An appropriation by Con- 
gress ? 

5. State the reasons for the prohibitions as_ to 
titles of nobility. 

6. Name the prohibitions upon the States. 

7. State the difference between money and legal 
tender. 

8. What is legal tender in the United States 
now ? 

9. What is the advantage of having but one 
president ? 

10. By whom is he elected? For what term? 

11. Are presidential electors elected or appoint- 
ed? By whom? State their proceedings. 

12. When does the House elect the President? 
How does it vote? 

13. State the President’s qualifications. Salary. 
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Word Study. 





BY E. H. TURPIN, ANTLERS, VA. 





There is one way of utilizing word histories 
which few children fail to appreciate ; that is, to 
teach ethics. Children will listen to a word les- 
son when a lecture would fall on heedless ears. 
And there are hosts of these, impressive and in- 
structive. 

A Greek ‘‘tyrant’’? was any man,—he might 
be mild and gentle—who had usurped authority ; 
but because one who gets power unjustly is apt 
to use it cruelly and wrongfully, we have come to 
apply the name to any oppressive ruler regardless 


powerful warning this against usurpation of un- 
due authority. 

‘‘Rival’”’ (from rivus, a little brook,) meant 
originally a partner—one who living on a stream 
shared with his neighbor across it, water-way 
and other rights. But because those who should 





have been at peace were so often at strife, the 


of the legality or illegality of his claim. A|——— 


word came to be applied to antagonists on any 
grounds. 

Mournful testimony to man’s tendency to 
procrastination and falsehood is borne by ‘‘pres- 
ently,’’ with its original sense of at once, at the 
present time, and its acquired meaning of after 
a while, not at the present time; and ‘‘legend,”’ 
which from meaning a tale so true that it was 
sanctioned by the church as holy reading, came 
by successive degradations to mean idle fiction, 
any tale not true. How the French must have 
trifled with truth when a man was no longer be- 
lieved when he claimed that he spoke ‘‘la verite,”’ 
but must needs say that it was ‘‘la vera verite.”’ 

We will not fall into the error of thinking that 
this or that fault is excusable in us when we 
bear in mind the full meaning of ‘‘integrity,”’ 
that he who fails in one particular fails in all, 
just as the crystal goblet is useless when broken 
in one place and needs not to be shattered. 

‘‘Passion’’ is something suffered ; he who gives 
way to passion is not strong as many think, but 
weak, since he allows himself to be ruled by 
emotions, too often unworthy. 

‘‘Sarcasm’’ seems no longer clever but most 
unlovely, as one points out the likeness to a 
snarling dog. 

How did these words come into our language? 
They came as signs because there was the thing 
to be signified, because men were tyrants and 
rivals, passionate and sarcastic. And we to-day, 
by our indulged vice or cultivated virtue, are 
building up not only our own character, but our 
national language whereby in the centuries to 
come men shall read what manner of men we 
are. Let us put aside evil and be true to the 
best. Let us realize that all our faculties and 
and powers are ‘‘talents,’’ and as the coins were 
only lent by a master who demanded strict 
account for them, so our powers were given us 
by one who will hold us responsible for their use 
or abuse. 

Well were it for our youth to realize that an 
‘‘office’’ is something trusted to a man for his 
fellow’s use, and that though the candidate need 
no longer go around robed in white as was the 
custom among the old Romans as a sign of his 
spotlessness of purpose or character, the inward 
purity should none the less be demanded of our 
candidates to-day. 

How the demon of drink must have depraved 
men ere they could be guilty of the horrible 
mockery of calling alcohol by the name assumed 
| by the Savior himself, ‘‘aqua vita, ‘‘eau de vie,’’ 
| Water of Life, when it is far more truly water of 
death. How much more appropriate than our 
‘‘spirits’’ is the Indian ‘‘fire water.’’ 








will be sent to any reader who will distribute them 
among teacher friends. They may be glad to 
make the INSTRUCTOR’S acquaintance. 


——_+ 


Tell your teacher friends about our wonderful 
offer of Craig’s Question Book and NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR for only 98 cents. 
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A Great Secret. 





who had gone away for two or three days. 
‘Will you tell me what to say?” said 
mama, ‘‘or will you write yourself?’ 

“‘O, I will write,’’ said Lottie, ‘‘and have it for 
a secret.” 

Lottie’s writing was printing with lead pencil, 
but she could do it very nicely when she took 
pains. 
of paper. 

‘Tt will be a secret, mama,’ said Lottie, ‘‘so 
you must not look.’’ 

‘‘Very well,’’ said mama. 

‘‘What do you put first in a letter?’ asked 
Lottie. 

‘Well, first you put the date—that is, tell 
what day it is—and then you say ‘Dear Papa,’ or 
whoever it is.”’ 

‘‘What is to-day?” 

‘‘Tuesday,’’ said mama, and then she told her 
how to spell it. 

“‘D double e-r. Is that right for dear?”’ 

“No; d-e-a-r.”’ 

*‘O, I know how to spell papa.”’ 

So Lottie went on and wrote her letter, and 
these are the questions she asked while she was 
doing it: 

“Do you put a big ‘I’ when you mean me?”’ 
“‘How do you spell ‘tooth’? Maybe I’m not 
writing about a tooth but just suppose I was.”’ 

‘‘How do you spell ‘pulled’ ?”’ 

‘*How do you spell ‘yesterday?’ My, what a 
dreadful long word !’’ 

‘“How do you spell ‘didn’t’ ?”’ 

Mama told her to say ‘“‘did not,’’ because that 
would be easier to write. 

‘C-r-i, cry. O, no, [remember! C-r-y. Littlei 
or big I? M-i-s, miss. Y-o-u, Iknowthat. Please 
tell me how to spell ‘very much’ ?—but maybe I 
am not saying that, you know. ‘Good-by’—is 
that all one word? Do you put big letters for ‘your 
little daughter?’ How do you spell ‘daughter?’ 
Wouldn’t you say ‘girl,’ because it is so much 
easier? Now, I know how to write my name.”’ 

So the letter wasdone. Lottie folded it herself 
and put it into the envelope,and mama wrote the 
address and put the stamp on. Then Lottie went 
out with Jane and put it into the lamp-post box, 
which was just at the corner. 

“J will tell you after all, mama,” she said, 
when the letter wasgone. ‘‘But you must try and 
guess first.’’ 

‘*‘Well,’’ said mama, “‘I guess it was something 
like this :’’ 

‘‘ ‘Tuesday. Dear papa, I had my tooth 
pulled yesterday. Ididnot cry. I miss you 


| OTTIE was going to write a letter to papa, 


_| prised. 


So mama gave her a pencil and a sheet | 


very much. Good-by. Your little girl, Lottie.’ ”’ 
‘‘Why, mama,”’ said Lottie, very much sur- 
‘*How could you know ?”’ 


“Is that right?’ said mama. ‘I suppose I 


G. must be a good guesser.’’—Examiner. 





Balancing Accounts. 





‘oe of our exchanges has the following : 

A thick-set, ugly-looking fellow was seated 
on a bench in the public park, and seemed to be 
reading some writing on a sheet of paper which 
he held in his hand. 

‘You seem to be much interested in your 
writing,’’ I said. 

‘Yes; I’ve been figuring my account with 
Old Alcohol, to see how we stand.”’ 

‘And he comes out ahead, I suppose ?”’ 
‘‘Every time ; and he has lied like sixty.”’ 
‘‘How did you come to have dealings with 
him, in the first place?’ 

‘“‘That’s what I’ve been writing. You see, he 
promised to make a man of me, but he made 
me a beast. Then he said he would brace me 
up, but he has made me go staggering round 
and then threw me intothe ditch. He said I 
must drink to be social. Then he made me 
quarrel with my best friends, and to be the 
laughing-stock of my enemies. He gave me a 
black eye and a broken nose. Then I drank for 
the good of my health. He ruined the little I 
had, and left me ‘sick as a dog.’ ” 

““Of course.”’ 

‘‘He said he would warm me up; and I was 
soon nearly frozen to death. He said he would 
steady my nerves ; but instead he gave me de- 
lirium tremens. He said he would give me great 
strength ; and he made me helpless.’’ 

He promised to make a gentleman of me ; but 
he made me a tramp.’’—Northern Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


—_——_+ 


Unruly Boys. 








HE different methods used by teachers and 
headmasters to check a boy who is running 
headlong down the wrong road, are a curious sub- 
ject of study for those who have the same work 
to do. 

We all remember Tom Brown’s description 
(doubtless a fact) of his treatment by Doctor, 
Arnold when he and two other boys were ‘‘sent 
up”’ for being out after hours. How the doctor 
busy with carving a toy boat for one of his own 
children, questioned the boys with twinkling 
eyes about their scrape, examined their muddy 
clothes, and sent them to the housekeeper for a 
wash and bread and jam, adding a friendly hint 
to put off such long runs until they were older, 
so making of them friends for life. 

Lord K., when he was anold man, told of a 
miserable, drunken row in which he took part 
at Oxford, when he was sixteen. The next 
morning he was summoned before Doctor X., 
and went up resolved to be defiant and impudent. 








To his surprise he was ushered into the doctor’ s 
sanctum with marked respect as a most honored 
guest. The old man courteously motioned to 
to him to be seated, and turned to an open copy 
of Burke’s Peerage. 

“T find here,” he said, ‘‘that your family 
name is C.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the delinquent. 

‘‘Your grandfather,’’ his long fingers on the 
book, ‘‘at your age was serving his king in India, 
which country he helped to gain for England by 
his valor.” 

‘‘T believe that is correct,” said the boy, stiff- 
ening himself. 

‘‘Your uncle when younger than you, began 
those scientific discoveries which have made his 
name known to all the world.” 

K. bowed. 

‘Your father was a leader in parliament and 
in the nation. He gave his life to the reform of 
abuses, ”’ 

Again K. bowed assent proudly. 

‘‘And you—you,”’ in a voice which brought 
him to his feet. ‘‘I hear that you spend your 
days in fighting cabmen, and your nights in gin- 
shops. I cannot believe it of the son of your 
fathers. Come back to me in a month and tell 
me the truth about yourself.’’— Youth’s Compan- 
ton. 





Wrong Side Out. 





ACK was cross, and nothing pleased him. 
After giving him the choicest morsels for his 
breakfast, and providing for all his wants with 
tender care, while he did nothing but fret and 
complain, his mother finally said : 

‘Jack, I want you now to go right up to your 
room and put on every garment wrong side out.’’ 

Jack stared. He thought his mother must be 
out of her wits. 

‘“‘T mean it, Jack,’’ she repeated. And she 
did mean it. Jack had to mind. He had to 
turn his stockings, even ; and when his mother 
came to him, there he stood—a forlorn and fun- 
ny-looking boy, all linings and seams and ravel- 
ings—before the glass, wondering what his 
mother meant, but not quite clear in his con- 
science. 

‘‘Now this,’’ said his mother, turning him 
around, ‘‘is what you have been doing all day ; 
you have been determined to make the worst of 
every thing. In other words, you would turn 
every thing wrong side. Do you really like 
your things this way so much, Jack ?”’ 

‘‘No, mamma,’’ answered Jack, shame-faced. 
‘Cannot I turn them right ?”’ 

‘‘You may, if you will remember this: there 
is a right and wrong side to whatever happens— 
I mean a pleasant part anda part you do not 
like as well ; and you must do as you prefer to 
with your clothes; wear them right side out. 
Do not be so foolish any more, little man, as to 
persist in turning things wrong side out.’’—Ex- 
change. 
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The Hartford’s Figurehead. 





Child-of the forest and child of the sea, 

The winds and the billows have wrestled 
with thee ; 

But the winds and the billows have 
striven in vain, 

Triumphant thy march o’er the storm- 


tossed main. 
Though fury of tempest had riven the 


sail, 

And quivered the mast in the terrible 
gale, 

And the banner above thee was dank 
with the spray, 

Undaunted thou holdest thy perilous 
way ;— 

Leader of ships, as a chieftain his clan, 

In storm or in battle thy place in the 
van. 


Many lands hast thou seen, many seas 
hast thou crossed, 

Now moving at will, now driven and 
tossed ; 

Thine eye has looked down on th’ un- 
ruffled sea, 

When silent and still as cloudland may 
be, 

And seen, mirrored deep in its motion- 
less breast, 

The gleam of the East and the gold of 
the West ; 

And thou hast looked down on the foam- 
flecked sea, 

As one looks on the daisies spread white 
o’er the lea ; 

And the waves hast thou seen in the 
hurricane’s path, 


Leaping like wolves in the fineness of 
wrath. 


Were opened thy lips, what tales could 
they tell,— 

The roar of the cannon, the hiss of the 
shell, 

The stealthy torpedo, the foundering 
wreck, 

The wide-gaping wounds, the blood- 
streaming deck, 

Smoke flashing with fire, sails blackened 
and torn, 

The man at the masthead, to victory 
borne ; 

What horror of battle thy lips could re- 
veal 

When ships lay a-dying in Bay of Mobile! 

Now rest thee in peace, thy voyagings 
o’er, 

The winds and the billows shall know 
thee no more. 


A new mission hast thou; thou tellest 
the youth 

Of firmness of purpose, of courage, of 
truth, 

Of deeds of high daring which never 
grew old, 

Of banners with Liberty writ in each 
fold, 

Of warriors whose life-blood reddened 
the sea, 

That the land of their love be the land 
of the free. 

Mute witness of deeds that ever will 
live 

Like stars in our annals, to thee will we 

give 
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The honor that’s due to the noble and 


brave,— 

Sailors no more on life’s treacherous 
wave ; 

To them we give honor. <A symbol art 
thou, 


And therefore we crown thee, with 
wreaths deck thy brow. 

Ascend to thy place ; thy presence shall 
keep 

The memory bright of the heroes who 
sleep. 

— Hartford Courant. 
———_ ame —- 


When Papa Was a Little Boy. 





‘“‘When papa was a little boy 
You really couldn’t find 

In all the State of Washington 
A child so quick to mind. 

His mother never called but once, 
And pa was always there ; 

He never made the baby cry, 
Or pulled his sister’s hair. 


‘‘He never slid down banisters, 
Or made the slightest noise ; 

And never in his life was known 
To fight with other boys. 

He always studied hard at school, 
And got his lessons right ; 

And chopping wood and milking cows 
Were papa’s chief delight. 


‘He always rose at six o’clock 
And went to bed at eight, 
And never lay abed till noon 
And never sat up late. 
He finished Latin, French and Greek 


When he was ten years old, 
And knew the Spanish alphabet 
As soon as he was told. 


‘‘He never grumbled when he had 
To do the evening chores, 

And ne’er in all his life forgot 
To shut the stable doors. 

He never, never thought of play 
Until his work was done, 

He labored hard from break of day 
Until the set of sun. 


‘*He never scraped his muddy shoes 
Upon the parlor floor, 

And never answered back his ma, 
And never banged the door. 

But truly, I could never see,” 
Said little Dick Malloy, 

‘“How he could never do these things, 
And really be a boy.” 

—Georgina Billings in Youth’s Companion. 


——___—$_~-g>>o—————__—_—— 
The Two Roads. 





Where two ways meet the children stand, 

A fair broad road on either hand : 

One leads to Right and one to Wrong ; 
So runs the song. 


Which will you choose, each lass and 
lad? 
Tke right or left, the good or bad ? 
One leads to Right and one to Wrong ; 
So runs the song. 





Beware of too much good staying in 
your hand. Pay it away quietly in some 
sort.— Emerson. 






























“A SNAP SHOT.” 


Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Work SErrzs. 
A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, but a pleasure. 











“Every Teacher Should Have Thom-Seo Special Price 


TROUBLE KILLERS--Every Teacher Should Have Them--See Special Price. 


™ You all 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 


practical questions suitable for ail grades up to the sixth. 





Until further notice Busy @ 
WoRK SERIES will be given 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list @ 


this year. Do you see the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. (@ 
coeseaeas 





when renewing your subscription. 


These leaflets are de- 


voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 


fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 


idle pupils and to use for reviews. 
ands are using them with great success, 
Postpaid $1.20. 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 
and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 


address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


Address 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Series is to provide profitable work for 
Thous- 


Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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LONGFELLOW BOOKLET ? HPoet ie 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover page, with excellent 

“ag 4 of the poet. Elegantly nd with silk rib- 

n. Th ae for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
gv to scholars, we will mail the Lo ngfellow 

oo ket at the low prece os of 0c. BEG dozen 


cep es, Address, 
"“geation 4, fate City, N. J. 


10 1-cent stamps sent to ag a) 8 Subscription 
Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., will get you 
recent copies 


cinore M A GAZINES 


elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1. They will also 


send you their latest catalogue giv- 
ing Wholesale Prices on more than FREE 
2000 periodicals. 

The Book Worm, 
Monthly, 25 cemts a year, gives the infor- 
mation book buyers want and secures all books 
at wholesale. Sample copy free. Address, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 440 Pearl 
Street, New York. Mention this paper. 


THE STANDARD PORTRAIT COMPANY, 
Box 219, Auburn, N. Y. 

We desire intelligent agents to handle our r- 
traits. You can make money at our prices. A leis- 
ure hour may be turned to profit, with our samples, 
which always attract attention. We agree to make 
you one sample 16x20 to canvass with for 60 cents, 
from a photo you may send us, All work guaran- 
teed. Send for price list of different kinds of work. 


CATARRH ‘cureo'sy’ 


Wyoming Catarrh Cure. 


* Asample sent absolutely +, : An inhaler 
sent with it for 12 cents —- Thousands are 
using our remedy and declara that it is the best ever 
used. Try it and be convinced. 

WYOMING MEDICINE Co., Homer, N. Y. 


earn money out ofschool hours 
och pn mag TN 
. L. WASHBURN, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


oF = — lerer. trial bottle free 
FITS ak for itself, 
HALL CHEMICAL CO, WEST PHILA, Pa 























WORK FOR YOU. 


We Pay GOOD WAGES 


We teach your how to make 
French Crayon Portraits 
athome. Anyone can learn if they 
will try. After learning we will fur- 

nish you with work. A FINISHED 
LIFE SIZE CRAYON PORTRAIT FREE 
as a guide. Write quick for particulars. 


ART CO., 32, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


a a r a we wilted ae 

oon ~ he gen sepa 

ly sure; we 

furnish the work and teach yon ~~ - a work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

i the business fully ; remember we mye prod a 
for every day’s work, absolutely sure; write a 

AL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 125, ‘DETROIT, ‘Nich. 


IDEAL HAIR KILLER 


destroys hair in four minutes. No irritation and skin 
left as clean and smooth asif hair had never grown 
onit. No danger and no peat required in epplzing i it. 
Physicians endorse it. Price $2.00 a bottle ample 
20 cents. Satisfaction assured or your money returned 


THE IDEAL BEAUTY Co. 
P. 0. Box 2038. New Work. 


A $5.00 BOOK FOR ONLY $1.00! 
HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 
If you are thinking about build 
, don’t fail to get the new book, 
Falilsor’s Amortean ii'by iaineh =. 
ning e8 ches in 
size, S nsiotinn "of large 9 by 12 
plate pages, giving plane eleva- 
tions, perspective views, deserip- 
yy actual cost of construction, 
(no guess work), and instructions 
how to build 70 Cottages, Villas, Double Houses, k Biock 
Houses, suitable for city, suburbs, town and country, cost- 
from 500, together with specifications and 
form of contract. © Sentin paper covers, by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.00. Address orders to 
J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 57 Rose St., New York. 


Py WONDERFUL OFFER 
2,960 Pages for 65 Cents. Remarkable, buttrue. We 
4 cents, send the Leather Stockin Tales, by 
_— ing the five soparate books,T! neDeersiayer, 
“ander, The Pioneer, The Prairie, The Last of the 
schioal 5 tin large long 1 oo pala, and each bound in 
hea paper covers, m posspas for ry — and 
money refunded if you et no Kartel Add 
J.8. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 57 Rose St., New York. 
ae RECT ATIONS AND READINGS. We will send 
A A dress, on receipt of 35 cents, a handsome book, 
aoe in paper cover, an ~ eae nad 400 of the best reci: 
tations ever issu Addre 





















The Worth of a Penny. 





MRS. ADRIAN KRAAL, CROW, ORE. 





I’m only a battered penny, 
And have lost my golden shine, 
But I’ll venture there are not many 
With a record better than mine. 


I’ve paid for many a dainty, 
For cakes and ginger snaps, 

an | Candies and gum, a plenty, 
(More than I ought, perhaps. ) 


Pencils and pens and paper, 
Pins, marbles and ribbons red, 
And more than once, for the hungry 
I’ve furnished a loaf of bread. 


I’ve paid postage on many a letter, 
I’ve traveled half over the earth, 

And made it brighter and better 
By many times my worth. 


My life’s been a busy work-day, 
To accomplish all I’ve told, 

For you see by the date of my birthday, 
I’m only ten years old. 


If so small a piece of copper 

Can find so much to do, 
I think it only proper 

For you to be useful, too. 

—Ella Josephine Kraal. 

Suitable for a child of eight or ten years. 

Holds penny up in right hand while 
speaking first two lines. Keeps penny 

in left hand while speaking the remian- 
ing lines until the last two lines of fifth 
stanza, holds penny up and point to date 
on it. 





>> 
The First Red Leaf. 





What is that which the eye perceives 
Glowing among the thick green leaves? 
Is it an oriole perched to rest, 
| Or tanager, with his vivid vest ? 

Or a lonely grosbeak, left behind 

| Forgotten by all his gorgeous kind? 
| Alas, for summer—and woe for me— 
’Tis the first red leaf on the dogwood 

tree. 





Ah, why, for the grass is not yet sere ; 
No blight betokens the falling year ; 

A late rose reigns on her thorny throne, 
All the fairer because alone, 

And nods and smiles in the sunny noon, 
As sweet and perfect as those of June ; 
Why hint at winter and storm to be, 

O first red leaf on the dogwood tree? 


One orphaned lily leans pale and tall, 
Last of its line, by the lichened wall, 
The salvia tosses its brilliant plume, 
The bright nasturtiums are yet in bloom, 
And dahlias, crimson and gold and white 
Waste their beauty, awake all night, 

Yet here, with its sorrowful prophecy 

Is the first red leaf on the dogwood tree ! 


The knapweed swings by the meadow 
path 

Where mowers gather the aftermath ; 

The first pale aster has but begun 

To hint that the torrid days are done, 

The fringy sprays of the golden rod 

Are spreading their spendthrift wealth 

abroad, 

And while they charm us, we need not 

see 

The first red leaf on the dogwood tree ! 





J. 8, Ogilvie Publishing Con 67 Rose St., New York. 


—Elizabeth Akers in Youth’s Companion. 


An Eminent Physician and Scientist. 
Makes a Free Offer to Our Men and Women Readers. 


This is the age of scientific progress and nothing proves this fact more than the 

great discovery of Swamp-Root by the eminent physician and scientist, 8. Andral 
Kilmer, M. D. This remedy is receiving the hearty endorsement of all up-to-date 
physicians and Hospitals and hasan established reputation everywhere as the most 
remarkable cure for kidney and bladder troubles and disorders arising from weak 
kidneys, such as pain or dull aches in the back, too frequent desire to make water, 
sometimes scanty supply with smarting or burning sensation in passing, catarrh of 
the bladder, gravel, rheumatism, and Bright’s Disease, which in fact, is only 
advanced kidney trouble. 
The saying that ‘“‘Delays are dangerous” is more applicable to kidney and bladder 
trouble than to anything else, for there is no disease so prevalent and none so fatal, 
Men and women doctor their troubles so often without benefit that they get dis- 
couraged and skeptical. In most such cases serious mistakes are made in not 
knowing what the disease is or what makes us sick. If there is any question in 
your mind as to what causes your trouble then set your urine aside for twenty-four 
hours ; a sediment or settling is convincing evidence that your kidneys and bladder 
need doctoring. As kidney disease advances the face looks pale or sallow, eyes 
puffy, the feet swell and sometimes the heart acts badly. The mild and extraordi- 
nary effects of swamp-Root is soon realized. It stands the highest for its wonder- 
ful cures of the most distressing cases. 

So universally successful has Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root been in quickly curing 
kidney and bladder troubles, that if you wish to prove its wonderful merits you 
may have a sample bottle and a valuable book, both sent absolutely free by mail. 
Nothing could be more generous than this liberal offer, and knowing as we do 
of the undoubted efficacy of Swamp-Root, our readers are advised to write mention- 
ing the Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. and send their address to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. The regular sizes of this remedy may be purchased 
from any druggist at fifty cents and one dollar. The fact that this liberal offer 
appears in this paper is a guarantee of genuineness. 
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a Camera 


’ Beautiful Pictures, S ‘x44, Snap-Shots or 
{ Time Exposures, readily taken by amateurs. The 
» Camera is easily earned without any cost to your- 
self b - — 


Baker’s Teas,S; 8, 

\ or sell 75 lbs. for a oys" or Girls *Bigreles ik 

4 fora Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle; Ss. 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's highest grade Bivyele, 2 

» Ibs. 8, for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 50 lbs. for 

d Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner 

set; gold We for a Sewing Mac Toe L~ * Fed ay 


ya 
) 

» Lace Curtains; 8 lbs. for ig ol 

§ 15 Ib Flo Rites #30. Ibe. 3. Send postal for Catalogue, Order Shect and particulars. 
) 


Or Dhol Gan; 2 lbs, for Autoharp. Guitar o 
0 s. for Autoharp, * W.G. BAKER, (Dept. 70), Springfield, Mass. | 


Mandolin. OEP RESS PREPAID. 
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Cas Seree acces icmoaeee (Catarrh Inhaler Free. 





































PRIZE T gpatarizeand to make $200 For Catarrh, Pains and Colds in Head, 


r certain stan 


household a, al- 
POEMS ssi", tien "avce GASH 
~ =. thousands. Con- 
ditions of this contest of 
WANTED brains for fa on rizes OFFER 
aitenguir circular to 
Also a $50 Prize in Sn pnvetiiebithna eit, 
S. DAY, AGENT, 129 East 28th Street, NEW YORK 
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Roaring, Deafness and Throat Trouble. 


I will mail any reader of the 
NorMAL INSTRUCTOR one of my 
new Scientific Catarrh Inhalers 
and medicine for one year, with 
Bulb and full directions, on three 
days’ trial free. If it gives satis- 
faction, send me $2.00, if not, kind- 
ly return it in the original package. It cures by 
inhalation, Save your money for this Inhaler. 
It will pay you. Address, 

DR. E. J. WORST, Dept. 21, Ashland, Ohio. 


COLE 
flee ees INSOLES & DEX oop fest 


WOMEN toast —Freve 
BOYS and GIRLS R N mailed prepaid, & Tn ord fh TA 
ue. gan 
uick and we will ne 


Te boeenag few Kerk Citye 
f I: 
you tee and Belling our Ane’ “4 Bertumes, gg ey be ~ ied eat Reference’, Itsele, Contains 3500 fue 
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For Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Warts. 


ALL BRALERS, 
FOWLER MEDICINE Cé., 
Bex 402, Rochester, N. Y. 




















tracts, Fancy Soaps, to consumers. f great value er and scholar. 
and pest ¢ castzument on - Bed Write to-day. ae Fo 5 
OROF'TS & REED, 842-550 Austin Ave CHICAGO oaition rent to an address on ia 


FREE TO BALD-HEADS beers 
We willsend Sree on spplication Agents Wanted. Free sample. One teacher 
full information how ye w hair | earned $700 in 1896. ‘‘Factory,’’ P. O. 1871, New York. 
upon bald heads, stop hair falling. 
and produce a fine wth ofwhis- | AGENTS ker aaesien Tea ae ARTICLES; 
LORRI- | new and catchy; come repaid immense 
will do. New 
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Outside and In. 





1. Just outside the window, 
Through the cold night air, 
Snowflakes falling softly, 
Dropping here and there, 
Covering like a blanket 
All the ground below, 
Where the flowers are sleeping, 
Tucked in by the snow. 
They are dreaming sweetly, 
Through the winter’s night, 
Of the summer’s morning 
Coming sure and bright. 


Just inside the window 
Firelight ruddy gleams ; 
On the walls and ceiling 
Dance its merry beams. 
White as outside snowflakes 
Is the little bed ; 
On the downy pillow 
Rests a curly head. 


Like the flowers, the child is dream- 


ing 


Of the long, bright hours of play 


Coming as the darkness melteth 


Into sunny day. 


3. And above the sleepers,— 

Be they child or flower,— 

Our loving Father bendeth 
Watching hour by hour. 

*Tis his love which giveth 
Blessings great or small ; 

*Tis his sun which shineth, 
Making day for all. 


—The Churchman. 


A poem that may be recited by three 
girls; No: 1 remaining on the platform 
while No. 2 recites the second part, and 
both standing while No. 3 steps between 


and repeats the closing verse. 


A Kindergarten on Wheels 
Next. 





Now comes the traveling nursery to 
take its place alongside the barber-shop, 
bath-room, etc., on our fast trains. The 
traveling nursery is to take up about the 
same amount of space as the private 
staterooms of the ordinary sleeping-car. 
There will be a saving of space of 
several feet, however, as the wide seats 
on the sides of the state-room below the 
berths are not needed in the nursery, 
being replaced by ottomans and tiny 
easy chairs scattered over the floor. In 
this way any danger from sudden starts 
or sharp curves is obviated. Asa fur- 
ther protection against injury to the little 
ones,the walls of the nursery are heavily 
padded and the floor thickly carpeted, 
so that bumps and bruises will be alto- 
gether avoided. At each end of the com- 
partment and firmly secured are two 
cosy cots, on which the smaller children 
lie and watch the games of the older ones. 
Each car containing the nursery attach- 
ment will carry a matron ornurse, chosen 
with special reference to her ability to 
amuse and care for her little charges,and 
she will have at hand supplies of milk, 
cookies and other edibles and drinkables 
dear to the hearts of infants. She will 
also have charge of a medicine chest con- 
taining a full assortment of the simpler 
remedies for childish ailments. A min- 
iature toy shop is another adjunct of the 
traveling nursery, and it will contain 
everything from baby rattles to picture 
books and fairy tales. Nothing, in short, 
will be missing that would add to the com- 
fort or amusement to the young travelers. 








BEAUTIFUL 


LUXURIANT HA IR 


1 Can be grown upon any head, 
, itrespective of age or len h 
* of time bald, if you will but 
send for our Free and Full 
Information how to grow 
hair upon a Bald Head, stop 
Falling Hair and remove Scalp 
Diseases. 
This is indeed a most Desir- 
Offer when you consider 
the ease by which the wonder- 
ful charm of a Beautiful 
Head of Hair can be attained 
through simply ——e the 
Free Information we send. 


DANDRUFF, ECZEMA,TETTER 
AND FALLING HAIR LEAD 
TO BALDNESS. 


No woman should suffer her 
scalp to remain in that condi- 
tion one minute, for as sure as 
night follows day, sooner or 
later she will find the doors of 
society closed against her. 
Ladies especially are subject 
to scalp mage rary he go 
they can allay the hot and ir- 
“ The Crowning Glory of Woman is Her Hair.” ritetin feeling, and inducea 
thick and luxuriant growth <i, they are more than delighted. This is just exactly what 
our Information will do for every man, woman and child who will read it and follow in- 
structions. You can not afford to be without this information one minute longer. Itis worth 
its nee in Fog ° — oy t oe ike with an ae tos Hair or Scalp Diseases. 

U, PREPA 


THE ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 25riea 203,722 
Business Opportunity WomenMadoBeautiful 


by VESTRO: Fills all hollow places,adds 

You can earn a year’s salary during the next six grace, curve and beauty to the neck; 
monthsin your own vicinity with the American Tem- softens and clears thes skin. Be autiful 
perance Life Insurance Association of New York ergy ae owe thal supers 
City. Greatsaving to temperance people. Agents xure and matchless loviiness to 
without previous experience making $100 to $200 per 


me) VESTRO. Harmless, permanent. 
month. Write to-day to E. 8S. Marvin, Supt.,Granite NEVER FAILS, Every lady should have this 
Building, Rochester, Ney, 


wis unrivalled developer Adds charm and at- 
MEN AND WOMEN °@,,A82.,,xorNe & 











traction to plainest women. a particu- 
lar, testimonials, etc., sealed 2 cent 
stamp JRUM MEDICINE Cco., 
Dept. 8. 0, 55 State St., Chicago 














FOR YOU Scone gE eee aeesenae 
AT HOME AGENTS 2 Household, Toilet Goods PERFUMES 
making crayon portraits by our copyrighted system. Medicine Inhalers, 

Yo experience required. A child can do the work, | Take your choice, Credit given. Ex. paid. Big 
We cme a large of charge as | Profitsand Finest Premiums, Silverware, etc, etc. 
a guide to work PORTRAIT R by to each | Terms free. Herbene Co.,Box 17,Station L,New York 

p Bar N spare but an hour | ee ee 
Sac aie sateen ptt TCO, ‘eae Pa. | Angor a Cats In exquisiteicolors, Charming man- 
c nersand dispositions. Allagesand colors. We have 

| the largest stock of High-Class, Pure Bred Angoras in 

big profits, selling our art gems, $2.00 out- | the country and guarantee satisfaction to all patrons, 


J. W. DEANE, FREEDOM, ME, 


fit free. L. R. Kelly &Co., Evanston,Iil. 


AGENT 
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VOLUMES--ONLY $3.70. 
Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 
Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How To Get Ir :—First ; send $3.70 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 
all charges paid, at once. 

Srconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free or charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to Norma Instructor at 50 cents each. 

We GuARANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


a work costing $75.00. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Normal Instructor, 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








to dag 3 height, by wearing the “New ee In- 
step Lifts’ —— shoes, and thereby 

sonal eppeneenes, 5 insure comfort in n warn, - 

cure @ ofperfo 






n., 85c.; Lin., 45c. Men’s, }¢ in., 30c.; 
"All shoe stores, or send to Gil 
m Co., 74 Elm Bt. Rochester, N. Y. 


$18.00 SURE. 


We guarantee any man or woman to make $18.00 
every week at home who will take the trouble to 
in’ te. You can make $18.00 week easy. 
Others do; socan you. You will be astonished at 
the Easy wa: be is accomplished. Something new. 
You can dothisin spare time Easy. Send us your 
address to-day as itis your good fortune to see this 

advertisement. We repeat that you can make 
eee eve he Easy. Yes, sir, 18.00 Easy. 

REGORY NFG. CO., 24 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


FRANK F. HITCHCOCK, MANG’R. : Philadelphia. 
Filbert St. Between 12th & 13th. 


Largest $2 Per Day Hotel in America. 


Electricity, Elevator, Steam Heat. 
One half block from Reading Terminal, and one 
half block from Penn R. R. 


wanted to take or- 
10, 000 ders tor **A Hoosier 
in Honduras.” A 
om htful record of a vacation trip. Pleases the 
children, instructs the teacher, and_ interests 
everyone. “Different from other books, of 
course, being written by a Hoosier—but more 
c ng for that reason, and more to be desired 
by those who love nature, and enjoy the com- 
ey me 4 of a happy vagabond to whom life 
but one side, an De Pup ht one.” —News 
Address EL DORADO PUBLISHING CO. “sl 
Indianapolis, Ind 


DR. B. W. HAIR’S 
ASTHMA CURE FREE. 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatise on Asthma and 
Hay Fever — = toa toany asthmatic who will pay 
expressage. AIR, Cincinnati, 0, 


Print “30s bards 


































vou have superfiuo 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


ove iteasily 

and piads Wey The or ‘or instruments, 
confidential in plainsealed ne 

fies. .N. PERRY, A-39 Box 93, Oak Park, u 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


a na Storeeptionse for Schools and Colleges. 
arious sizes—all prices. Views illustrating every 
bos of school work. Every educator should send 
for complete descriptive catalog—mailed free, 
McALLISTER, Bifg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 














tirely iyst 
Colds, Rheumatism, “y Neuralgia,LaGrippe, 
Female Complaints, all Blood,Skin, Nerve and 
\t Reduces surplus flesh. Beauti- 
fies the complexion.Size 30x1in.folded ;weight 
Ibs. itis not a cloak orsack but a Cabinet sup- 
Price Low, 


Roccts Wasted. ¥ P. D ROLLAEKOPF 1 Pinccheany, Toledo, Ohio 


“m, ELGIN WATCH 


There are no better watches 
‘ one of th Elgin {——y It rit you boy 
one em now will have 
= el unre @2 best timekeeper that American 
tei sas can maki 















with Elgin movements are in 


dsomely engraved, heavil 
last a lifeti Fy 


pone the world over as the standard 
of Ameriean make. Wesend to tie watene® 
ress this 





guaran 
is sent with order all. 
charges and give ry allexpres 
“e® ROYAL MFQ. CO. 
884 Dearborn B8t., Chicago, Ly 





Fairy Folk. 





JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





“Do you believe in fairy stories?’ 
Darling, of course I do; 
In giants so tall. 
And Titania small, 
I believe in them all, 
Don’t you? 


“Was there ever any Red Riding 
Hood ?”? 
Oh, yes ; without a doubt. 
There are wolves to-day, 
To lead you astray: 
When they come in your way, 
Look out ! 


“And was there really a Cinderella, 
With haughty sisters?” (2.) Why, yes 
I’ve met with her since ; 
And, though proud ones may wince, 
She’ll marry the prince, 
I guess. 


‘“‘And was there a Blue Beard ?”’ Yes, 
my darling, 
There was. But the beard’s turned 
red. 
If you tread on his toes, 
Or his secrets disclose, 
In a minute off goes 
Your head ! 


And the fairy-folk will never, no never 
Refuse to help you along, 
If you form an alliance 
With first-class giants, 
And bid defiance 
To wrong. 


Love and Duty are real twin fairies, 
Beautiful, good and true ; 
By them we’re attended ; 
By them we’re commended ; 
I think they’re just splendid, 
Don’t you? 

This has been used successfully by 
having a very little girl ask each of the 
four questions, and an older pupil recite 
the rest. The one who answers may be 
— while the little one stands at her 
side. 





~@—+ 
A Discovery. 





Our Teddy went out by the stream one 
day 
Where an airy flag flower grew, 
And looked out over the ripples gay 
And saw reflected its cup of blue. 


Two deep lines grew in his forehead fair, 

Then he said, with a wondering laugh, 
“O, Auntie ! a lily is sitting there, 

And the stream has tooked her photo- 

graph |” 
—Susan Hartley. 
+> 

Let each act assail a fault or help a 

merit grow.—Arnold. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an Kast India miss ionary es fora 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 


permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- |" 


—_ Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 

itive and radical cure for Nervous Denility 
vf al Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this receipte, in 
German, poe pe or Sent by mall, with full ee for 
pre acee 4 nt by mail, addressing, 
wi ~~» pasion’ W. A. Noyzs, 
820 Power Block, Tochonor: 





‘“‘WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES. 


GREAT SAVING 


RESULTS FROM 


THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 





$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR | 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber 


ved ee regular 92.50 


rea 


Ready. Never Blots. No better weexies Bon Yours 
Mailed complete, to teachers, a yn ee ee for at 0. ant Sioaue y beck —Yyeu war 
Agents LINCO) ton mi N.Y. 


CO., Room 15, 10 








SEE YOUR PEN BEFORE BUYING. Upon receipt of 25c. we will send you our 1¢kt. gold, adjustable Fountain Pen: 
Price $1.75. If satisfactory, pay the Ex. Ce. $1.50. Agents wanted. The Whitney Fountain Pen Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Spocia! rates to Clergymen and Teachers ; 


R. E. McKisson, “Mayor—W, B NEFF, Judge Com- 





Primary 


Number Cards. 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried 

Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both 
sides, with figures and characters, thus enabling the ‘little thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


tion, etc., as follows: 


-/- 
4x2 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 


15 cents. 


9-—4=5 
8+-4=2 





Price, post-paid, per box, 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used, Word-making 
and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up ina neat 
box, post-paid 15 cts. SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 


Your pupils will be delighted with them. 


care and attention. 


They will save you much 


TEACHERS IPPROVETFIENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





AIR BRUSH Air Brush Mfg. Co, 


cag eg and B. 0. 
Tt tool in use. 
Tooter: E. af by jet of a. 
enabling the artist to d 

4a the best work Ghacely 
§ rather than to do cheap 
work. No studio com- 
plete er it. A good 
ART WorRK.t thing for, an amateur. 
lar free. ——_ 

AIR BEVSH MFG. con! 7 Nassau St., Rock 

ford, Ti, U.S. A. 











156 —— words and music; with 
se of 1500 other songs, ten cents. 
nr Supply Co.,Sioux Falls,S.Da 


SALESMEN $3100.00 


A month selling our office and labor-saving special- 
ties to merchants by samples. Every business man 
wants them. EFC" CO = profit. Finesidelines. Ad- 
dress, MODEL » Box I, South Bend., Ind. 
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CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


; CAN BE 


rs roper treatment. Dr. Sykes ; 
red himself in 1870 and the treatment’ has 3 


CURED 


= thousands Foy and by using Dr. a maf 
for he peat book on catar eve? public 
for the on cai ever ed. 

pu . 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
Station B, Chicago. 
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CUBA 


IN WAR TIME 


BY 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


“There have been nosuch contributions to Cuban 
war history as those furnished by Richard Harding 
Davis.” —Pittsbury Post. 

12mo. 144pp, $1.25. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid 

by the publisher on receipt of price. 


R.H.RUSSELL, Publisher, 


33 Rose St., New York. 
tier file SCORE NP CASAS 


RICE MUSIC CO,, 241 WABASH 










Asan F MBIIGIPIPROF.RICE’S Self-Teaching SYSTEM. 





Ne earls reas 
AVE., CHICAGO, ILLS. 








EMB. M Canvases, mb —_ os 
nvi m 

E YARNS ‘500 S. Perf. Patterns, 

les, Antique pert Modern Cross Stitch E 
%3 terials. Can fill any order in this line.— 

Send Stamps for prices. Kindergarten Emb. A 

L S PETER D 

ER BENDER, Established 1860. s 


Stn wher Al) E. 9th St. N. Y. N. Y. Bank 
Ree Wholesale and Retai . 
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Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness. 
Makes Walking and work easy. 
Thousands of letters like this; 


y 
*" West HAvEN, Conn., July 29th, 1895. 
“I am wonderfully improved. Can walk eat sleep 
and work with comfort. as miserable before using 
Brace— with falling womb, 3 
pains ali through abdomen, 
painful menstruation, consti- 
pation, or circulation, stom- 
ach trouble, etc. 1 cannot begin 
to say enough in praise or 
thanks for the Brace. All who 
have tten Braces here are 
much pleased with them. The 
inventor ought to have a monu- 
a — a 
stimonial. 
. MRS. L. W. TRYON. 


Money refunded if Brace is 
not satisfactory. Send for full 
information. 


Natural Body Brace Co., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 
Invaluable toall women who stand or walk much. 


QUILT PATTERNS 























ajgrams together with large 
Micat’l of novelties, fancy 
mm work, etc., with every or- 
der, or for 4c. LADIES’ 
ART CO., 203 Pine St., B. 
71, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS. 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair upon 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. drers, 


Altenheim Med. Dispensary. 


“The crowning glory of Woman Dept. K.o. Box 779 
ts Her Hair.” neinnati, Ohio, 


Velvet Cream seautitying THE COMPLEXION 


and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
Tan, Sunb and Sall Absolutely t ° 
less, Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
skin. Try it and be convinced. Send for circular. 
Expressed, prepaid, upon receipt of price, $1.00. 
Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cta. 
¢. A. APMEYER & C0., Manf. Chemists, 
tation EB. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 3. A. 














Persian Petrified the most 


t * 
‘unique novelty new on the market, and in 
order to do 8o,we agree upon receipt of your 


nameand address only, to send twen' 


many hours. Free by mail, 
out asking you one cent in advance. When 
you have sold the 20 cases at 5e. per case, 
remit us One Dollar and we SEND 
R YOUR 





|| Praise it. 





A Sermon in Rhyme. 





| | If you have a friend worth loving, 


Love him. Yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 


j Why should.good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend till he is dead ? 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 
Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praises long. 
Why should one who thrills your heart 
Lack the joy you may impart? 


_| If you hear a prayer that moves you 


By its humble, pleading tone, 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow before his God alone. 


y | Why should not your brother share 


The strength of ‘‘two or three in prayer? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a brother’s weeping eyes, 
Share them ; and by kindly sharing 

Own your kinship with the skies. 
Why should any one be glad 
When a brother’s heart is sad ? 


If a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share it. ’Tis the wise man’s saying 
For both joy and grief a place. 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly helping hand, 

Say so. Speak out brave and truly 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 

Should a brother workman dear 

Falter for a word cf cheer? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go— 

Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow. 

So, until its happy end 


,| Your life shall never lack a friend. 


—WSelected. 
———~@-—___ 


—‘*Suppose,”’ suggested the teacher, 
‘that you take a piece of beefsteak and 
cut into halves, then cut the halves into 
quarters, the quarters into eighths, and 
the eighths into sixteenths, into what 
could the sixteenths be cut?’ ‘‘Hash,”’ 
responded Tommy, whose mother kept 
a boarding-house. And the class in 
fractions was dismissed.—Tit-Bits, 

——_——_+2-_____ 
If in life’s race you nobly rua, 
Then do not be repining ; 
For you will find, with duty done, 
Behind the darkest cloud the sun 
Is shining. 
—John T. Hinds. 





Drunkenness is a Disease. 


Will send free Book of Particulars how to cure 
“Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit,”’ with or with- 
out the knowledge of the patient. Address, 

DR. J. W. HAINES, No. 439 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 








Mrs. Pinkham Tells How Wo- 
men May Avoid Painful 
Examinations. 





an unmarried woman, there is 
no more trying or painful ordeal 
than the ‘‘examinations,” which 
are now so common in hospitals 
and private practice. 

An examination by speculum, or 
otherwise, is sometimes a positive 
necessity in certain stages of 
many diseases peculiar to women, 
so at least it is declared by the pro- 
fession. This would not be the case if 
patients heeded their symptoms in time. 

If a young girl’s blood is watery, her skin 
pale and waxy looking, her lips coloriess, bowels 
torpid, digestion poor, her ears and temples throb and 
she is subject to headache, begin at once to build up her 
system with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
Do not allow her to undergo a physical examination. 

Here is a letter from a young lady who requests that 
her name should not be used, but gives her initials and 
street number so that any inquiry addressed to her 
will be received. She says: 

‘Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—It affords me great pleastre to be able to say a few 
words in regard to the merits of your Vegetable Compound. I was tempted 
to try it after seeing the effects of it upon my mother, and now I feel like a 
new person. I ama stenographerand was troubled with falling of the womb 
and female weaknessin general. I continued to work until I was so weak I 
could no longer walk, and the last day I was forced to stop and rest. 

‘IT was then so ill that I was compelled to stay in bed. and so nervous 
that I could not hold anything in my hands. The least noise or surprise 
would cause my heart to beat so loudly, and I would become so weak that I 
could hardly stand. I suffered for almost a year. It is different now. I 
can go about my work with pleasure, while before, work was a drudge. 

“Trusting that my words of praise may help some other afflicted person, 
and be of benefit to womankind in general, I remain, Yours in gratitude, 
L. H., 444 S. East St., Indianapolis, Ind.” 


Wusic for the School. 


“Merry Melodies. tw 


(Worps AnD Music.) Every school should have music and every 
pupil of suitable age should have a Singing Book. You, as a teacher, 
will be looked upon as a leader in the matter. If you have not suitable 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. Can 
you do better than adopt Merry Melodies? It is excellent! It is cheap! 
We claim it to be the best! We have arranged fora large edition printed 
expressly for our patrons and can furnish them at the very lowest prices. 
The regular price is 15c. each or $1.65 per dozen, We furnish them as 





follows: Single copy 15 cents. 

One Dozen - : - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra, 
Two * - - - - 2.65 — ae 
Three ‘¢ - - : - 8.85 ee Uy 
Four ‘¢ - - 5.00 Sets 0% 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


XMAS AMATEUR .*. THEATRICALS. 


New Catalogue free. 
DeWITT, Rose St., New York. 





| to handle our Fast-Selling Trick and Joke 
AGENTS Books, Dialogues,Speakers,Sports, Amuse- 
ments, Fortune Tellers, Letter Writers, Cook Books, 
Recitations,etc. H.Wehman,126 Park Row,New York 





‘Nearly 200,000 Teachers 


have purchased Craig’s Question Book. Most of them have paid $1.64 for it. 


Any teacher can now get it 


from us, together with Norma. Instructor one year, for only 98 cents. A word to the wiseshould be sufficent ! 








Order at once! The offer is extended to April ist! Address the publishers of this paper. 
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Pisin 
enci 


? Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads that 
hold their points better and last longer than 
any other pencil made. w« « Mention the Nor- 

MAL INsTRUCTOR, and send 16 cents for sam- 
4 ples worth double the money. 


, Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 
} Jersey City, . New Jersey. } 








Standard American Brand. 
& Established 1860. 





The old reliable 
STEEL PENS... 
Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 


by none. Sample card, 26 different 
numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 
post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 
Ask for “26” card, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y: 





$75 or 
$100 Per Month 


Is not the greatest salary made these oppressive 
times, but when you are sure of this in one of the 
easiest and most delightful engagements in school 
work, for ladies ur gentlemen, you had better em- 
brace the opportunity, by calling on or addressing 


PROF. H. L. HOLT, 


Room No. 10, Draughon’s Business 
_ College, Lock Box 344, 
NASHVILLE, . e TENN. 


DON’T TAKE TRASH 


or imitation colored crayons, but insist on having 


Franklin’s “Rainbow” Colors 


for coloring maps, charts, drawing, teaching, ete. 
They match Educational Papers, are bright, 
scientifically correct, and cheap. 7 in box dc. 
Solid colors in 4 gross box, 40c. 

FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Chambers St.,N. Y. City, 142 Lake St.,Chicago 


Teachers and Students. 


A Twenty-one Weeks’ Course, by mail, including 
all branches necessary fora First or Second Grade 
Certificate. Also a unique device for live teachers. 
Address, F. R. Neighbours, Prin. of Normal Cor- 
respondence School, Buckeystown, Md. 

without kindlings by 


BUILD YOUR FIRE using the ““EcoNoMY” 


Fire Kindler; uo shavings, no dirt, lasts for years. 
Mailed to any address for 25c. (stamps). Agents 
wanted. Pnoenix Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, Ills. 


can earn pocket money 
BOYS AND GIRLS irre tment a 
cash required. N. I. Staynor & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 




















.00 Vapor Bath and $3.00 Cash Both Free for 
pany na work. Never fails on Rheumatism, Kid- 
ney Trouble or Obesity. STAR BATH CO., Chicago. 


WRITERS WANTED {29° cohtec® Lima, o. 


12 YARDS FREE! 
Pepe es ope toe 
Pre, JOURNAL, Beaver Bprings, Ys. 












A Crystal Wedding. 





JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





‘¢ Tis time for our crystal wedding,”’ 
Said Mr. Frost to his wife, 
With a suddenly sharp expression, 
That cut like a two-edged knife. 
“The North Wind must be invited 
To bring his friends from the East, 
And none of our friends must be slighted 
Or fail to appear at the feast.” 


So then they began to make ready 
With speed, regardless of cost 
For the beautiful crystal wedding 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Frost. 
The North and the East Wind called for 
Miss Snow and old Mister Sleet, 
And all of that party together 
Were sure to have things complete. 


In honor of the occasion, 
The houses with fringe they drape, 
Rich beads and bugles of crystal 
Suspended in every shape, 
While all the poles and the chimneys 
Were drest in transparent suits, 
And the trees were overloaded 
With lovliest glace fruits. 


The Telegraphs were invited, 
So out of town couldn’t go ; 

And the Telephones failed to answer 
When any one cried ‘‘Hallo !”’ 

The magnates were not forgotten, 
Who stand in serene repose, 

And Franklin made his appearance 
With an icicle on his nose. - 


There were acres on acres of icing, 
And wonderful rivers and lakes ; 

Most beautiful caves and grottoes, 
And delicate frosted cakes ; 

While cobweb curtains suspended 
Above the scene, in mid-air, 

Lent a charm to the crystal wedding, 
That proved such a grand affair. 


Decanters and tumblers, engraven 
With initials of old Jack Frost, 
Were scattered about in profusion— 
No telling just what they cost ; 
And I couldn’t begin to number 
How many from out of town 
Came in to this crystal wedding, 
And at the banquet sat down. 


Old Sol got wind of the matter 
Just as he was going to bed, 

And out from between the curtains 
He suddenly popped his head 

And smiled, as with glowing fingers 
He tock Jack Frost by the ears; 

And loosened the pearls and diamonds, 
That straightway dissolved in tears. 


Soon faded the lovely picture, 

The limpid and sparkling sheen, 
That seemed, to our raptured vision, 

Like unto a fairy scene ; 
And some will remember the beauty, 

And some will remember the cost, 
Of the wonderful crystal wedding 

Of Mr. and Mrs. Frost. 

ro 

Pleasure comes through toil, and not 
by self-indulgence and indolence. When 
one gets to love work, his life is a happy 
one.—Ruskin. 

If you will not be known to doa thing, 
never do it. —Emerson. 











hep 


BEST in quality ! 


TAKES @ 
THE 
@ LEAD. 


MOST in quantity ! 


LARGEST in circulation. 
The only CURRENT-EVENTS PAPER WORTHY of the NAME 


Fresh every week from the Nation’s Capital, laden with the world’s news, all made 
clean, clear, condensed, classified, non-partisan, entertaining and reliable. As a progress- 
ive teacher you are bound to keep up with the world’s progress). THE PATHFINDER is 


your BEST AND CHEAPEST MEANS. 


52 = 


WEEKS 


$1. 


Trial Thirteen Weeks 25 cents. 


The Pathfinder WELCOMES TESTS. It invites comparison with any other news review. 
Try it and see if you CAN AFFORD to do without it. 


GET UP A CURRENT EVENTS CLASS. 


For this purpose we will send you the Pathfinder at the following rates: 10 copies a 
week at 75 eents; 25 copies at 60 cents ; 50 copies at 50 cents each, for 52 weeks. Shorter 
time in proportion. These are the rates in clubs to one address; if to separate addresses 


add 10 cents a copy. 


A series of splendid PRIZE STORIES, and many other RICH TREATS are in store for 
Pathfinder readers this year. Begin your subscriptions at once. Samples on request. 


THE PATHFINDER, 


Address 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Architecture, surveying, drawing ; 
civil, mechanical, electrical, steam, 
hydrauli icipal, sanitary, raile 








road and structural engineering. - 


$6? 1000 ro NS A eres: 
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> for School Entertainments. Send for 4 
> Pla S$ my descriptive list. Haroup Roor- 
‘ 








BACH, Theatrical Bookseller, 132 ¢ 
Nassau Street. New York City. 4 
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upward.Payable in 
mene, pastel for illus. circular to-day. 


National coneek Bide Wachinato wf 











TORNADO TOP. pistea; "no 


strings or springs; changes color 
while going; a Great Educator. Send 
for circular or 15 cents in eo for 
John C. Goodrich, Detroit, Mich. 


The Delamorton French Perfection 
-- TAILOR ~ SYSTEZAK : > 
is used in all Public Schools of Washington, D. C. 
Teachers and Agents wanted. PROF. C. E. 
GUNDLACH, 927 E. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and a. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educational Department. 


EYELASHE BEAUTIFULLY LONG and 


well formed EYEBROWS give 
the face INDIVIDUAL charm and beauty, and can 
only be acquired by using TU RK ISH EYELASH 
GROWER which never fails. Absolutely harm- 
less. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. MrpicaL CREAM 
Co., Dept. D, 38th St., and 7th Ave., NEw YORK. 


BEAUTY OF FACE AND FORM 


Restored to the complexion and plumpness of youth. 
Tissue Nutrient is the result of knowledge and ex- 
perience sufficient to prove its wonderful properties 
and directions for massage at home, ten cts. Mad. 
Mina Hare, Masseuse, Victoria Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


100 RETR ERVELINES 22 GENTS 


lowest on earth. Order to-day. Catalogue and sam- 
ples 8c. Ericson Prtg. Co., Kennedy N.Y. 






sample. 
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ing business, and who want to engage in agency 
work forthe money in it, are invited to write 


Ame disgusted with jimcracks and mean- 
OXELIC, 660 E 142nd. St., New York. 





Other concerns only allow examination 
atex office. How do you knowtheir 
iOpen Face Stern 
| Winding $2.47 Watches (to ang express office 
H| you name), you pay the express agent on con- 
}44) dition that he will hold a — 10days 
Hi and if you are not satisfied return the wateh 
will return your money free of ex- 

express agent hasorders from 

our meney 10days. He will tell 

k him, lose 


Years. we willreplate it Free, A written guar- 
antee te this effect sent with every wateh, Each watch is sentin 
a magnificent plush case. This makes them suitable for birthe 
day and holiday presents. A Gold Plated Chain and Charm 
free with each watch. Besure to mention where your nearest 
express office is located. If hay are too far away from an ex- 
press office, send money by ty yey mail or post office 
money order and the watch will be sent es mail. We 
guarantee safedelivery. If you receive the watch by mail 
and it is not satisfactory you canreturnitin ten days and 
we willreturn your money atonce. IF 10U WISH a higher 
ag watch to wear on trial send for price list. We also 

ve a Ladies’ Relied Gold Marquis Ring containing 6 sparklin 
Klondike Diamonds and 2 Im. Blue Terquoise, price $1.50, wort 
$20.00; willsend one for your examination with the watch or 
alone and will retarn money if you send forit by mail and 
are not satisfied. As to our reaponsibility we refer toany 
of the below named well-known New York City gentlemen. 
Should you write to any, kindly enclose a 2c. a for an 
answer. Hon. John H. McC: » United States a 
8 West 125th Street. Hon. William Sohmer, County Clerk, 
9 Third Avenue. Hon. Eugene J. McEnroe, Tax mis- 
sioner. Hon. L. W. Schultz, Coroner. Commodore Henry 
Andruss, 612 East 117th Street, C.O. Hubbell, Supt. of Post 
Office, StationL, Address EUROPEAN WATOM ©O., 
Station L 522 E. 125th &t.. New York. 








VIOLIN, MANDOLIN 
GUITAR Self-taught without notes BANJO 
by Figure Music. Twosample pieces 


guitar figure music 12c. Send stamp for big illustrat- 
ed catalog. E.C. Howe,801 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 


10 QUEER THINGS from 
ifornia, 10c. No 2 alike. Sure to please. 
cians T Pub. Co., San Diego, Cal. 








WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
Broadway. New York. 
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Speakers ald Dialogue Books. 


S77 o___._..m. 


intermediate S r—Contains an_ excellent 

list of ot CABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years, 25 cts. 

Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 

eleven selections suitable for primary pupils. 


2 cts. 

The Helper in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, origi- 
nal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings ofthe day. 202 pages, 

paper covers. Price 25 cts. 

Dialogues and S hes for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialoguessuit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. 


Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
Young Folks—‘‘By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.”’ 160 pages. 25c. 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations: 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 

try than can be found in any other similar 
k. Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 


Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty little 
pieces, of only a few lines each, exp’ in 
the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E.C. & L. J. Rook. A 

collection of Recitations, Motion Songs,. Con- 

cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 


Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook: 
Comprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, 
ete. For children of twelve years. 25 cts, 


Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of young 
ooris’s entertainments. For children of fif- 

nm years. 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker, All the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any peg — or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the wayof costumes. 30 


cts. 

Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. Everything specially written for this 
yolume. Oneofthe best dialogue books in- 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, —— by the cele- 

_ brated humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. i 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. 

Casey’s ow Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comic in Jontaining 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before appeared in print, 
“Without question the best k for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of aspirited 
description—carefully freed of the extray- 
agance which characterizes many ool 
pieces. 25 cts. 

Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being atagten as it is to the 
Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and 
private entertainments, and to young people 
oradults. 30cts. ; 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 

of a number of original and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
of success. 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 


For chil- 


Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. S. 
Rook. Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomines, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Prices.—Containin, 
a large number of tiny articles in prose an 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers, 200 Pages, 25 cents, 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Contains a great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. Appropriate for use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 
and special occasions. Comprises a variety 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 
Tableaux, ete., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments, 
200 Pages. 25 cents, 

Webster’s Little Folks’ S er—Comprises & 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
pes ta and_ practically tested in school 
ag eg with perfect success. 200 Pages. 

o cents, 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thin; 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments. 200 
pages. 25 cents. 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a_ large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Dialogue: 
ete., selected from the most celebra 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 
panied by very carefully prepa: prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents, 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
two 4 fifteen characters each. 200 pages, 25 
cen 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
ee entertainments. 200 pages, 25 
cen) 


Macaulay’s* Dialogues For Young People— 
These treat various subjects and indifferent 
styles. They are especially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a large variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Prescott’s. Fue Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
prising prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 
tions and declamations by the higher class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 
selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience, 
200 pages, 25 cents, 


Webster’s Reciter on Elocution [Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a great variety of 
excellent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 


By Charles C. Shoemaker. One ofthe best 
and most pope humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many of the bes 
humorous selections in print. 30 cts. 
Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitati 

By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains seleo- 
tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scote 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing 





New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25cts, 


phases of sentiment, the humoro’ 
and tic 30 cts, —— 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00 


Teachers Improvement Co., 


Dansville, 


New York. 





| The First Fairy. 





SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





I saw a fairy this morning. 
What do you think of that? 

She wore a crown and a purple gown, 
And she was tiny and fat. 


She stood in the brown earth-border, 
Which was deep with snow last week ; 

And I caught her eye as I went by, 
And she smiled, but she did not speak. 


Ai first, though, she made a gesture, 
As if to bid me stay ; 

And then I heard, in a voice like a bird, 
“There is something I want to say. 


“My mistress, the great Queen Fairy, 
Whom you mortal folks call ‘Spring,’ 

Because I was dressed before the rest, 
Has sent me ahead to bring 


“The glad, good news of her coming. 
I don’t know exactly when, 

But, soon or late, as sure as fate, 
You will see her face again.” 


Just then the wind blew chilly, 
And the fairy shrank with fear ; 
She wrapped her tight in her garment 
bright, 
And she said to herself: ‘‘Oh, dear !’’ 


And I crept away on tip-toe ; 
But, if you were to go and peep, 
You might see the elf, I think, for your- 
self, 
On the flower bed, fast asleep. 


And if you were to whisper, ‘‘Crocus,” 
(Which is her name in the skies, ) 
She might lift her face for a moment’s 
space 
And open her sleepy eyes. 
+e 
Of all bad things by which mankind are 
cursed, 
Their own bad tempers are surely the 
worst. 





—Cumberland. 
Let us be content to work, 


To do the things we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 
—E,. B. Browning. 


————————~®-+—____ 


What many young people wanted, but 
thought beyond their means, they now 
possess by the simple way stated in our 
advertising columns by W. G. Baker,356 
Main street, Springfield, Mass. If peo- 
_ will sella certain quantity of his goods 

1e will send them an article of value. 
Other articles include bicycles, cameras, 
parlor lamps, dinner sets, sewing ma- 
chines, mandolins, guitars and many 
other things. . 


——————~e-+—____ 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp 
Root, the great kidney remedy fulfills 
every wish in relieving pain in the back, 
kidneys, liver, bladder and every part of 
the urinary passages. The mild and the 
extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most distressin 
cases. If = need a medicine you should 
have the best. Sold by druggists, price 
fifty cents and-one dollar. You ma 
have a sample bottle and pamphlet bot 
sent free by mail. Mention Normat In- 
sTRUCTOR, and send your address to Dr. 





Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N, Y. 


Gained 26 Pounds, 


Frederick Bryton Took Fat- 
Ten-U and Corpula----Read 
This Popular Actor’s Letter, 


These Foods Will Make You Plump and 
Rosy if You Use Them, 


FOODS THAT MAKE FLESH AND CURE 
NERVE AND BRAIN EXHAUSTION, 





FREDERICK BRYTON. 


Frederick Bryton, the romantic actor of ‘‘For- 
given” fame, now cresting a great success in the 
vaudeville houses, writes thus of his experience 
with Loring’s predigested fat-making Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula Foods: 


2329 Seventh Avenue, New York City, May 26,’97. 
Messrs. LORING & Co., 

42 W 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—For the past few years I 
have been troubled with indigestion and dyspep- 
sia. After using your Loring Foods, Cor ula and 
Fat-Ten-U for five weeks, I find myself entirely 
free from this trouble and can eat all kinds of 
food without any trouble. My weight has also 
been increased twenty-six pounds and I am still 
gaining. For anyone that is overworked, run 
down or nervous, I can recommend these foods as, 
a sure relief, also an excellent remedy for brain 
fag common to hard thinkers. 

You have my erg» nem to publish this state- 
ment with my photoif you wish. I will answer 
all correspondence. Yours respectfully 

FREDERICK BRYTON. 


The popular actress Lucette Tyler has used Lor- 
ing’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods and has writ- 
ten as follows about her experience with them: 


“The Delmore,’”’ New York City, 


August 27, 1897. 
Lorine & Co., 
Gentiemen:—"My physician prescribed 
for me Loring’s Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods, I 
have now been taking them six weeks, at an ex- 
nse of only $4, and Ican truly say that they 
ave made me feel, look and act ten —_ young: 
er. Iam fully as vigorous as at25. Ihave really 
increased in weight 32 pounds.” 


Fat-Ten-U Tablets $1 a bottle. Liquid Fat-Ten- 
U$la bottle. Corpula $1 a bottle. WRITTEN 
GUARANTY to refund the price if Corpula and 
Fat-Ten-U are taken according to directions, 
without good results. THE HENRY MEDICAL 
DISPENSARY (Medical Department of Loring 
& Co,) isthe largest and best appointed in the 
world. Its physiciansare the most skillful, and 
its appliances for the successful treatment of all 
diseases are the most complete and embrace every 
recent worthy invention for the benefit of suffer- 
ing humanity. Address our Medical Department 
at New York or Chicago for free advice about 
thinness or any diseases. Be sure and write if 
ruptured. Best trussand treatment on earth. 

Send letters and mail,express,or C. O. D. orders 
to Loring & Co., proprietors. Send for free copy 
of “How to Get Plump and Rosy.” Mention de- 
partment as below. Use only the nearestaddress. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105, 


56 to 62 Wabash Ave., Chicago, TL 
No. 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 





No. 3 Hamilton PL, Boston, Mass, 
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Warlitzer “tro tho. Bald 


its of all competitors in —— 
ftyeod pr and priee, tear nets, Trumpets, 

— allknown tds at 4 
isp. afford to miss. Band Catalogue 
pad — parts band and orches- 
Specify Catalogue ‘ — 


The Bu Rudolp h Wurlitzer Co, ieattsned re. 


—* Pooks Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE RUSH 


To Alaska 


In the Spring will be tremendous, 


The most profitable business will be in 
Transportation and Merchand: and in 
Aas nage y Food and Supplies to the mal- 
titude of Gold Seekers—in short, a general 

, Mercantile and Steamshi p busi- 
ness. It was so in ’49—it will be so in ‘oo 


THE ALASKA TRANSPORTATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Incorporated $5,000,000 non-assessable, 


Capital, 
To meet this demand, will own and operate its 


OWN STEAMERS, BOATS AND 
BARGES ON THE YUKON, 


Connecting with its own line of large and 
magnificent Ocean Steamers, 
specially adapted for passenger business—carry- 
ing to that country an immense amount of Sup- 
plies and Equipment for the miners, as well 
as furnishing them Transportation for them- 
selves and their goods, and establishing TRAD- 
ING STATIONS at different points, An _-. 

tunity is offered any person, be they of sma 
large means, to buy shares of stock in this com- 
pany and participate in the 


ENORMOUS DIVIDENDS 


sure to be earned within the next 12 months. 


Shares are offered at $1.00 each 
par value, non-assessable, and will be offered for 
a limited time only. 


Safer than Savings Banks and Bank Stocks 


Feying larger dividends. While numerous 
savings banks and banks have suspended, trans- 
en and trading companies were never seen 
n the list of failures. his stock is one of the 
most desirable investments offered to the public. 
The incorporators and stockholders who are con- 
nected with this company are men of wide experience 
in similar seen pe and men whose names are 





a guarantee of the standing of the company. 
to wit: 
ALBERT C. BLATZ, Pres. Val. Blatz Brew. Co., 
Milwaukee. 
ane ol es E. MASON, United States Senator from 
nois. 


D. G. EDWARDS, Pass. Traffic Mgr. C. H. & D. 
R. R., Gincinnat, 

saan. S- HECHT, of Chas. Kaestner & Co., 

cago. 

CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Mgr. C. I. & L. 
R, R. (Monon Route), Chicago. 

W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. C. N. O. & 
T. P. R. R. Cincinnati, oO. 

B W. GRIFF FITH, Prest. First Nat'l Bank, Vicks- 


barg, Miss. 
FRED | A. OTTE, ast eighteen years with Shelby 
Bank, bars MM lie, Ind. 
J. M. PH PS, Cashier First Nat’] Bank, Vicks- 
burg, Min 
And hundreds of others equally prominent. 
Address and make all money payable to 


The Alaska Transportation 
«_& Development Co., 


Fisher Bldg., cor. Van Buren & Dearborn Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


= GF Best WatcH on Eantu$i.48 


, Our celebrated 20th Century ——_ Am, movement, 

warranted 5 years, equal as timekeeper to any 25 
Dollar watch, Nickel case, stem wind and stem set, 
Received highest price medal at World’s Expo- 
sition, Just a watch which sells anywhere for $5.00, 
Agents can make big money s ~ selling it, One 
agent sold 19 in one single day. ill send watch 
free for examination by Express, and if found as 
represented, pay $1.48 and Express charges, other- 
wise don’t take. If money comes with order,watch 
will be ge post paid, and you save 85 cts, express 


T. FRETER & CO., Dept. 45 Chicaga 














AND TUMORS, external 
and internal abnormal 
eee scientifically treated 
UBS cured without without the knife. 
CURE: 


= Thirty ve ee avleake i the treatment of 

these diseases. Satisfaction guaranteed. Correspond- 

ence —e 7 5 a? book on treatment, goat fre free. 

Address D: Gratigny, Norfolk Building, 
and Elm Kvesis, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Baby Gone to School. 





The baby has gone to school ; ah, me! 
What will mother do, 
With never a call to button or pin, 
Or tie a little shoe? 
How can she keep herself busy all day, 
With the little ‘‘hindering thing’’ away ? 


Another basket to fill with lunch, 
Another ‘‘good-by’’ to say, 

And the mother stands at the door to see 
Her baby march away, 

And turns with a sigh that is half relief 

And half a something akin to grief. 


She thinks of a possible future morn 
When the children, one by one, 
Will go from their home out into the 
world, 
To battle with life alone, 
And not even the baby be left to cheer 
The desolate home of that future year. 


She picks up garments here and there, 
Thrown down in careless haste, 
And tries to think how it would seem 
If nothing were displaced. 
If the house were always still as this, 
How could she bear the loneliness? 
+> 
A Merry Teacher. 








On the swinging branches 
Of the apple-tree 
Bobolink is sitting, 
Peering down at me. 
Now he flies and flutters 
Through the laughing leaves, 
Breaking nature’s network 
Which the sunshine weaves. 
Birdie, sing your carol ! 
None shall harm you here. 
Ah! his throat’s a-tremble ; 
Catch his warble clear. 
“‘Bob-o-link ! bob-o-link ! 
How I love to sing ! 
Bob-o-link ! bob-o-link ! 
Don’t the echoes ring |’? 


Merry little songsters, 
How my pulses thrill, 
Listening to your chorus 
Floating over the hill! 
Let me learn your measure 3 
Teach me all your art ; 
I’ve a song to warble 
From a thankful heart. 
Sing again, more slowly ; 
Let me catch each note. 
There, he’ll give an answer ; 
See his swelling throat. 
“Bob-o-link | bob-o-link ! 
This is all I know. 
Bob-o-link ! bob-o-link ! 
Thus my measures go.’’ 
—New Moon. 


FREE by return mail, full de- 
Improved Sesion of 
tem +e Dress and Garment 
© R to date. The 
fewodation —v of scien- 
— garment cutting are 
Seughe 80 oberiy, and progres- 
a that any lady of ordinary 
telligence can easily and 
iat learn to cut an 
any garment, in ao. 
any measure, for 
ene Men 





expert dressmakers owe 
ofegna Agents W: 





4 jady. 
their success to the M 
Moody eee tO ne AS 10te, Cincinnati, ©. 


..A PAPIPHLET.. 
| Staply Ft” — 


A Bunion Sent for 2-cent stamp 
FOOT REMEDY CO., CHICAGO. 











STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas Counry, 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the sen- 
ior partner of the firm F. J. CHENEY & Co., doing 
business in the City of Toledo, County and State 
aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by the 
use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY, 
Sworn to befor eme and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 
an A. W. GLEASON, 
SEAL Notary Public. 


—~ 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by D 


sts, 75¢c. 
Hall’s F Y Pills are the best. 


ies, 





Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 
postage prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 
Rend for sample free. W. T. co 
CO., P. O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 


$60,00 Per Month, 


Guaranteed educated and reliable gentlemen J 
ladies to secure members for New on Sel aae Liter- 
ary Club. a territory given or 
ticulars addre 
GEORGE F. CRAM, President, 
89 Fulton St., New York City. 












Free to Teachers. 


A sample photo button worth 25c. sent free. ‘. 
tion Normal Instructor; inclose 2c. postage. 
will help you make money. A. SEGNO, Columbus, 0. 


$1,000 IN MACERATED MONEY. 
Given to’all sending eight 2-cent stamps fur our“‘Ready 
ference Manual,’ a valuable collection of facts, 
figures, statistics and dates. A cyclopedia in itself. 
Modern Novelty Co., Box 313, New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEW FAMILY RECORD. A beautiful picture 
in rich colors upon a a of solid gold. Tre- 
mendous seller. Agents delighted, poe at 50 cents, 
qo. 8 free for ag Oe Yy yostage and saves om 9 pe 
1.00; 50 for $5; for $9.50, postpaid. 
CR PICT RE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 


Free full information 
new toe ~~ Pine leat Worms, Ern: 
tions and Blotches and to make the skin 
brilliant as crystal and soft as velvet. 
MORA CO. Dept.B.Baltimore,Md. 




















wunTinc FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 
CASE and you can r to aceept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 

ERTS OR respect to what we claim them to be. No 
ES other house in the world can sell as 


heavily 14 K. lated, hi ae et 
eavily unting, stem 
wind andset. weit is ifetime. Move- 
ment is one of Hr best ae and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks like a 
“Goonine 640 Solld Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., dey et 
andif bey we you 1 pay a agent 8 45 
and express charg rwise return it, 
2 If money is ome "with order we pay 
of all express and give a beautiful 
Free. Write whether ,gent’s or 
go lady’s. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 


es in price and our stock may not 
ae ak CO, ssh Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


$5.00 Turkish Bath for $1.98. and pre 
toe tre refonaed if it tails on Kheuma: 
tism 0 Kidney Troubles. 65000 sold here. 

STAR BATH CO., Chicago. 
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We Int eS ~ en 
woe Feng and Obtain Agents in Ni ‘New Locals 
LECTRI T ben wickly introduce and obtain agents in as many new localities as possible 
EL $s for Dr. Horne’s New Improved -ElectricBelts and Appliances, we have decided to 
sell for 30 days only, our No. 4 ar $20, 
Belt for only a 66, apricethat will make it 
to get one of our best Belts 
the following diseases. | tory of our business have we offered to sell this Belt at sachs price, but we want 
an agent in your locality, and we believe that if you buy a Belt you will beso well 
pleased with it that you will either act as our agent or helpu to get one. 
Remember, the Belt we are 
af Im oa yoke, eg Regular $20.00 Combination Belt for men or a 3 Tt is adj 
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YOU RUN NO RISK IN DEALING WITH US. | 
We do not ask you tosend any money in advanee. If you want one << on 
perfectly willing to send it to your nearest express 

Saab pon ton ob oh ebeainn tees of any cost, just the same as if 
our office or go into oof store, and if you are ertectly satisfied with it, setae 
the Belt and express 

ed to us. Can any fairer offer be Sane youthanthis? Weare theonly 
manufacturers of Electric Belts who send Belts C. 0. D., without asking one cent in 
advance. If you wish tosend cash with order we will p ay all express 
and guarantee the Belt to be exactly as represented, or orkei 


WE HAVE NOW OFFERED YOU AN OPPORTUNITY OF YOUR LIFE 


and if you do not accept it you may be sorry for it, as we shall never again offer 
every Belt we sell at the above Fron but it is cheaper to introduce them in new lo- 
i this way than to sen 


cuT UPOonw 
and send to us with your waist measure in inches. Don’t delay. Order today if 
possible, otherwise you may forget it. 


Dr. HORNE ELectric BELT & Truss Co. 
112-114 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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At Evening Time. 





At evening time with labor quit 
The lamps of love at home are lit ; 
The children gathered from their play 
To books and pictures turn, or they 
To God’s dear care themselves commit 
In ‘“‘Now I lay me,’’ words most fit, 
And close the day and hallow it 
To enter dreamland far away, 
At evening time. 


The grandam in her chair doth sit, 
By habit long compelled to knit, 
And backward turns to life’s sweet May 
Or bows her head with crown of gray, 
In visions sweet of Holy Writ, 
At evening time. 
—Dwight Williams in Home Journal. 
——————~—1——<— 
A Nebraska Schoolma’am. 





A Nebraska editor visited the village 
school and was greatly impressed with 
the schoolma’am. On reaching hissanc- 
tum he penned the following of her: 
“She is the pride of the town, the star of 
the west, the mother of invention and a 
jewel of rare brilliancy. She drew a 
picture of an iceberg on the blackboard. 
It was so natural that the thermometer 
froze up solid. With rare presence of 
mind she seized a crayon and drew a 
fire place on the opposite wall. The 
prompt action saved the school, but they 
all caught cold from the sudden change.” 

—Fond du Lac ( Wis.) Reporter. 


ee 





Abraham Lincoln once received a let- 
ter asking for a ‘“‘sentiment’’ and his 
autograph. He replied : ‘“Dear Madam : 
When you ask from a stranger that 
which is of interest only to yourself, 
always enclose a stamp. There’s your 
sentiment, and here’s your autograph. 
A. Lincon.”’ 








F Luncheon, Dinner— 
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Wheatlet. 


Made from the entire wheat. perior in every way 

to oatmeal or any similar production. 

it send us his name 
you are supplied. 


Mad the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














A Little Boy’s Trouble. 





I thought when I’d learned my letters, 


That all my troubles were done ; 
But I find myself much mistaken— 

They have only just begun. 
Learning to read was awful, 


But nothing like learning to write ; 


I'd be sorry to have you tell it, 
But my copy-book is a sight. 


The ink gets over my fingers, 

The pen cuts all sorts of shines ; 
And won’t do at all as I bid it, 

The letters won’t stay on the lines, 
But go up and down and all over 


As though they were dancing ajig— 
They are there in all shapes and sizes, 


Medium, little and big. 


There’d be some comfort in learning 
If one could get through ; instead 
Of that, there are books awaiting, 
Quite enough to craze my head, 
There’s the multiplication table, 
And grammar, and—oh dear me! 
There’s no good place for stopping, 
When one has begun, I see. 


My teacher says, little by little 
To the mountain top we climb. 
It isn’t all done in a minute, 
But only a step at a time ; 
She says that all the scholars, 
And all the wise and learned men, 
Had each to begin as I do; 
If that’s so—where’s my pen ! 
—Selected. 


——_ +2. > 
Be Happy as You Can. 





This life is not all sunshine, 
Nor is it yet-all showers, 

But storms and calms alternate 
As thorns among the flowers ; 

And while we seek the roses, 
The thorns full oft we scan, 


Still, let us, though they wound us, 


Be happy as we can. 


This life has heavy crosses, 
As well as jays to share, 
And griefs and disappointments 
Which you and I must bear ; 
Yet, if misfortune’s lava 
Entombs hope’s dearest plan, 
Let us, with what is left us, 
Be happy as we can. 


The sun of our enjoyment 
Is made of little things, 
As oft the broadest rivers 


Are formed from smallest springs ; 


By treasuring small waters, 
The rivers reach their span ; 

So we increase our pleasures, 
Enjoying what we can. 


There may be burning deserts 

Through which our feet must go, 
But there are green oases 

Where pleasant palm trees grow ; 
And if we may not follow 

The path our hearts would plan, 
Let us make all around us 

As happy as we can. 

—Selected. 
————_+a-+—___— 


The world is not a playground ; it is a 
schoolroom.— Drummond. 
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15 cts.- CLASSICS.-5 cts. 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books. 
nS. Sronz, State Supt. of Education, Vi. 
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) No. 1st Reader Grade. No. 8rd Reader Grade. 
) 2. Zsop’s Fables.—1. 15. Legend of oer Hollow. (Irving.) 
; 3. Hsop’s Fables.—2. 16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc, (Irving. ) 
11. Selections from Asop.—1. 17. Philip of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
12. Selections from Asop.—2. 18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving: ) 
73. Story of the Buds. 2. Hawthorne’s Golden Touc 
74, What Annie Saw. 23. -Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 
2nd Reader Grade. 32. Seng hs the coker a a 
ne : ee 33. The Chimeera. awthorne. 
- Grimm's Fairy Tales.—1. 34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) 


1 
4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 41 
7. Little “ y - ing ass 
8. Jack and the Bean 3 : 
9. Story of Bryant. 50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) ‘ 
13. Selections a aes. 4th Reader Grade. « 
14. Selections from Grimm.—2. 
20. Stories from Garden and Field. I. Bs - ent tees (Goldsmith.) 
21. Storiesfrom Garden and Field. II. 37° Othello, Ete. (Lamb. ) 
, 25. Story of Columbus, 38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb. ) 
26. Story of Iersel Putnam. 39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wadsworth. ) 
27. Story of William Penn. 40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) | 
28, Story of Washington. 54. Pied Piper of Hamelin, (Browning.) 
55 
56 
65 
66 


. Evangeline. even. gael 
47. Rab and His Friends. 


FG oee Ber erm . John Gilpin, Ete. (Cowper. 
30. Story of Webster. . The Elegy, Etc. (Gray. ) 
81. Story of Lincoln. . Sir Roger De Coverley. 

35. Story of Lowell. . Declaration of Independence, 
36. Story of Tennyson. 67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. 


42. Story of Whittier. 
> 43. Story of Cooper. pe) 
» 44. Story of Fulton. 5th Reader|Grade, ( 
¢) 45. Story of the Pilgrims. 6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1, q 
§) 46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 10. Enoch Arden. Peangaes) ( 
» 48. Story of Eli Whitney. 49. L’ Allegro and Other Poems.(Milton) 
¢ 60. Story of Edison. 51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) 
§ 61. Story of Hawthorne. 52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare. ) 
) 62. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 53. Henry the Eighth. — are. ) 
’ 63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 57. Lady of the Lake. Canto ea 
) 64. Story of James Watt. 58. Lady of the Lake. Canto II. 
68. Story of the Norsemen. 59. Lady of the Lake. Canto III. 
4@-Order by number. 


Each number contains about 32 pages of ( 
71. Story of Irving. choles Illustrated ya iy strong 
72: Story of P ontas. a dosen, posspatd. ceo cents a copy, 60 cents 
On orders amounting to 50 cents or less please remit in one cent stamps, 


Address, Dept. B. > 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COTPIPANY, , 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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70. Story of Stevenson. 
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? 69. Puss in Boots. 
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Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial a.Sorspinstion 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak Rnaneers 
Reclining Easy Chair or Desk Jaane 
From Factory to Family. F fel p/n] | 


fa CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
BH 10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
metas 12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
as Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
_— SAO If changes in contents desired, write. 
ae The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 | 
Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 /@ 
Both ifatretall . . ..< -. 5 
: You —— Both $ 10 
AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


an, 
s 
he Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Oct. Nov. and Dec. 
NorTE.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.— 


Ed. Normal Instructor. i 

The Christian Uplook, Buffalo, says: We have bought and used ‘Sweet Home” soaps a number of years 
It has always proved entirely satisfactory. The premiums are all that is claimed for them. We wonder 
that the Larkin Company can give so much for so little. They are perfectly reliable. 


OUR BIBLE OFFER ‘Shottfsersabyat 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











LEARN 


TELEGRAPHY 


Splendid opportunity for young men. Situa- 
tions paying good salary. secured. Address 


FISK 
TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 


Box 265, LEBANON, PA. 





And at New York 
or by the dozen, tk, peices, singly 
second-hand ae poy ing A any boy or 
> in the remotest iene or any 
or Official an: 


@ Delivery prepaid. © 


Brand new, complete alphabetical , 
e, Sree, of school books of ad? ( ( 
Ss, if you mention this ad. 
EINDS & NOBLE / 
a Cooper Institute New York City W 


catalc 








[ENNENS 2.35 







The only toilet cianien 
with a national reputation, 
as a perfect toilet requisite. 
This Trade Mark on cover 
is a guarantee of absolute 
purity. Take nosubstitutes 
which are liable todo harm. 
For sale everywhere or mailed on 
receipt of 25 cents. (Freesample) 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co.,Newark, N.J. 


PRINTING OUTFIT, 10c 


We neg send our our 
famous Boy's Printer 
for 10c. postpaid asa 
specimen of our 3, 
wonderful bargains. 
Has 3 A Font o f Type, 
Type-holder,Indelible 
Pad, Tweezers, Etc. Best 
linen marker, card 
printer, etc. 3 for 25c. 

aa 90c. Doz. 6 A Font 
with Senn: (see cut), 15c. Each; 2 for 25c.; $1.50 Doz. 
6 A Font with 2line holder and 2 ‘sets figures 25c. Each; 
ag Doz. All postpaid; catalogue with each, ROBT. 
LNGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St. Dept.. No. 67, N. ¥. 

Our plan will make 


SCHOOL YOURSEL « youindependent. We 


furnish you our line of staple, year round sellers. 
You Lot 4 when sold. Work spare time. Full partic- 
ularsforstamp. D.T. Graham, St. Louis, Mo. 














12 YARDS FREE! 


rae one dime we will send paper 
ae} wat Se rn 1 aaa Foe nna ce pw 
b RNAL, Beaver Springs, 


PENT INES. “Come Valentines, Imported 
ly colors, Valentine , eo. 

for 10 ae, A BIG PACKAGE of 

yoy 4 25 cents, 5 $1.00. 

M VALENTINE Clintonville, Conn, 


AGENTS wanted to sell a ogee oh wives quick, 
permanent cure for liquor habit. C. A. PARSONS, 
sac | Commercial St., Boston, M Mass. 


” $900—by house 2 20 years standing, for 
3 or woman, good church standing 

ling to learn our business, then to 

actas Mennger andStateCorrespondent here. Address 
A. P. ELDER, Secretary. 278 Mich. Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
out capital ; something used in 


pd every family. A grees chance 


for any man wiling to work, ELEN, 
Cincinnati, 


Aerial Medication, discovered by Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio, is effecting many 

remarkable cures in the most stubborn cases of 
catarih and deafness. Sufferers will receive full par- 
ticulars by addressing as above. 
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We start youin busmess with- 





Ex-Governor Robert Taylor, of Ten- 
nessee is reported by the Atlanta Jour- 
nal as telling this story. He was talking 
with an old colored man : 

“Well, John,” he said, ‘‘what are you 
doing these days?” 

‘‘I’se a ’zorter, now Massa Bob.’’ 

“An exhorter, you mean.”’ 

‘Yass, sir ; a ’zorter—dat’s it.’”’ 

“I thought you were a preacher. 
What's the difference between a preach- 
er and an exhorter ?”’ 

“Diff'rence ’twixt er ’zorter an’ er 
preacher is zackly this: Preacher he stick 
to de text, but ’zorter he hits all around.” 


~@_o 
Testimony from a Noted 
Athlete. 








The veteran pedestrian, E. Payson 
Weston, who at one time performed the 
remarkable feat of walking one hundred 
and twelve miles in twenty-four consec- 
utive hours, said recently :-— 

‘“‘When I was walking, my purpose 
was to demonstrate that the greatest 
physical endurance is possible without 
the use of alcoholic or other Artificial 
stimulation. On a strictly temperance 
diet I repeatedly accomplished feats of 
endurance which no athlete using stim- 
ulants has ever equalled.”’ 


—_———_ ++ -—____ 


A New York firm applied to Abraham 
Lincoln some years before he became 
president, as to the financial standing of 
one of his neighbors. Mr. Lincoln re- 
plied as follows: ‘‘Yours of the 10th 
inst. received. I am well acquainted 
with Mr.—, and know his circumstan- 
ces. First of all he has a wife and baby; 
together they ought to be worth $50,000 
toany man. Secondly, he has an office 
in which there isa table worth $1.50, and 
three chairs worth, say, $1. Last of all, 
there is in one corner, a large rat-hole 
which will bear looking into. Respectfully 
yours, A. Lincoln.” 


————_—_—_—_~+4e—_—___—_—_ 
An Interesting Subject. 





Every teacher desires to be successful, 
but in order to succeed, it is necessary 
to adopt some plan by which you can get 
and keep each pupil interested in school 
work. There are a great many methods 
by which this may be done, but we think 
the best system yet devised is by the 
use of Report Cards and offering the stu- 
dent having the best record(as shown by 
these Reports) a suitable prize, to be 
given the last day of the term. 

Be sure to begin your next term right, 
by using the above system and thus in- 
sure yourself of success. 

The Report Cards sold by Chas. E. 
Gardner, Dansville, N. Y. (20 cts. per 
single doz. or 15 cts. per doz. in larger 
quantities) are best adapted for this sys- 
tem and he will send a suitable book, to 
be given as a prize to the scholar having 
the best average standing next term, free 
to any teacher ordering 50 or more cards 
provided 10 cts. be sent for postage on 
book. Writefor a free sample Report 
Card. 








Flowers in the Window Sill. 





The window faced the eastern sky, P 
Whence all the ruddy morning rays 
Let golden pointed arrows fly 
And set it in a brilliant blaze. 
And I can fairly see them still— 
The flowers in the window sill. 


The winds might whirl across the land, 
The Ice-King check the river’s flow; 
The winter’s merry Brownie band 
Come dancing down in swirls of snow, 
Yet was there some sweet blossom still 
Aflame within the window-sill. 


PPP POPPPPPP PP 


Across the carpet warm and bright, 
The fire’s ruddy glimmer swept, 
And on the hearth, within its light, } 

Old yellow Tabby purred and slept, | 
While green of summer seemed to fill 


The pots along the window-sill. 


Before me wave the southern pines; 


fSIVEN AWAY. 


at 60, per box of 8 cakes each, Selis ori sight 








Given for Selling $12 worth of 
MEALINE TOILET SOAP. 
and pleases everybody. Send de in —— for 
sample cake, premium list and full partictilars. 
MEALINE COMPANY. New Haven, Coni: 
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Low bends the fragrant orange tree ; 





’Mid dancing bloom and full-weighed 
vines, 
I close my eyes and straitway see 
That quaint old cottage on the hill 
With flowers in the window-sill. 
—Hattie Whitney in Ladies’ World. 
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A Lesson Song—Shapes. 
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}Rotary 
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THE NEW 


do better work than any Ma- 
=— at placed on the mar- 
A good machine for 
Agents to pantie, Write for circular, price, ete. ¢ 
and made exclusively b; 
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THE VE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO., Jamestown, N. Y. | 
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LAURA E, RICHARDS, 





Oranges and apples, 
And baby’s ball are round, 
And my pretty picture-book, 
That is square I’ve found. 
And an egg is oval, 
And the corners all, 
When you take them by themselves, 
Triangles they call. 








" Ment for 
J. LEONARD nice, Architect, Cl nitoti, Towa. 





BEForE You BuILD 
| SEL = — Book 


‘HOMELIKE | HOMES” 
[t contains a large number 
of plans and elevations 
With full description ofeach 
nop eh 000 to ns oP 
ore t pages ~% 1. 
13 acm OnE DOL 
ple Plansand 100 Fine 
= Miustrations “Extert ors and 
} *? 60 , 8x8 In, 


wenc: ve cents. 





I am perpendicular 
When I stand up straight. 
I am horizontal 
When in bed I wait. 
And from sitting quite erect 
If I chance to swerve, 






Child cai use iL 3] 


A WOrIAN 


il] can buy a WORLD'S WASHER 
on trial — no money paid until it 
& ipesmeee ly satisfactory, es easy. 
“I Sweet and white as snow, 
ay freight, Circulars 


C. BE. ROSS, 57 Clean Street, Lincoln, iit, 





T writing and Criticism. ye woe Eonar 
Then my rounded shoulders make wots caretallt pend, corrected and neatly and 
What is called a curve. accurately typewritten. prefer type- 


See! a sheet of paper 
I roll together neat, 

Straight and smooth, then I have 
A cylinder complete. 

But if thus I widen out 
Either end alone 


— copy. A letter m ticles wen 


at least twelve 
— and, if d 
nals in the U.S. pe 
ingand typewriting "Short Poems 30 cts.; MSS, un 
der 2,000 words, 50 cts. ; over 2,000 word: 
—_ sy ro 1,000 or + eee th thereof. G 
Ww 
Write for particulars, enclosing stamp, before send- 
yy Pang MSS. under this 2 


ith each corrected MSS..together ‘vith a list o1 
riodicals to whieb the MSS. {s most 
cairod, @ list of all the teachers’ jour- 

buy MSS, rges for correct- 


with 


8,20 cts. for 
ood MSS, 
accepted for sale to southern periodicals, 


proposition. Good references. 
Isaac MorEs, Dallas, Tex. 





Look ! it makes a different thing 
That is called a cone. 


Points there are a-many, 
On my pencil one. 

Two.on mother’s scissors, 
Five a star has on ; 


SOMETHING NEW ! 


Tory in three 
is especially a apted to the teacher's needs, The 
best and most comprehensive work published, 
— first now read 


The AUSTINIAN 
SYsTEM oF ELo- 
CUTION AND ORA- 

; bound in cloth. This work 


‘i Price per joets. One 
comple copy by mail 50cts, sent any address. 
orders to V. A. AUSTIN, B.0., Salina, Kansas. 





And our doggie hasjone 


RED MOON, .cmeyc?es 


famous ae Chief who fought Custer on the 


Bly of 4x6 photo- 
oon’s camp, the 





Right upon his nose. Washita. hee + cents or 2 for 25 cents silver or 
And my dancing-master says, stamps. J. McREYNo.ps, Hammon, 0, T. 

“Children, point your toes !’’ Large stock of 

best varieties 

O, the world of wonders at lowest rates 

Full _assort- 

Is so very full, entof Treesand Plants. Getour peices pote maocter. 


How can little children learn 


ior elsewhere. Catalog’ 
acres. THE GEO. ‘As SWEET NURSERY to. 


ue free. Establ 


Box » Dansville, N. Y. 





Half enough in school? 

I must look about me 
Everywhere I go, 

Keep my eyes awake and wise, 


. 


WE TRUST YOU, 


sellers. You pay when sold. 
demand veer rm end. Send stamp for our plan, 


Ifhonest we will ship 
you our line of quick 
pay and steady 


GRAHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 





There’s such a lot to know. 
— Youth's Companion. 





Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Maek- 
intosh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, 
ete.Cat-Free. Ladies’ Supply Co., $118 Forest Ave.,Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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Hunter’s Book on the 


Lungs. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


A little book, published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, 117 West 45th St., New York, 
gives all the latest discoveries and im- 
provements in the theory and treatment 
of Lung Diseases. Asthma, Bronchitis 
Catarrh and Consumption are fully ex- 
plained, their differences shown, and 
their cure by medicated air inhalations 
pointed out. 

Dr. Hunter is the oldest lung special- 
ist in America, having devoted his life, 
since 1851, to the special study and cure 
of Lung Complaints. He was the first 
physician to proclaim the local nature of 
Consumption and to prove that Bron- 
chitis, Asthma and Catarrhal Phthisis, 
endanger life solely by strangling the 
breathing power of the Lungs. 

Dr. Hunter’s treatment is applied di- 
rectly to the bronchial tubes and air 
cells of the lungs by inhalation. He 
was the father and founder of this treat- 
ment, the inventor of the first inhaling 
instrument ever employed in medical 
practice, and the discoverer of the only 
germicidal inhalants which have proved 
their power to destroy the bacilli of 
tuberculosis in the lungs and cure com- 
sumption. In addition to applying 
healing and cleansing balms to the lungs 
three times a day by his inhaling instru- 
ments, he anoints the chest with anti- 
septic oils, which surround the body 
with a zone of medicated air, and charges 
the chamber in which the patient sleeps 
with purifying antiseptics, thus keeping 
up a healing action on the lungs day and 
night. 

This is what is meant by inhalation 
treatment scientifically applied to the 
cure of weak and diseased lungs. No 
other treatment in the world is so direct, 
common sense and successful. It is not 
sold as a nostrum, but prescribed for each 
case according to the nature and stage of 
the disease and condition of the patient. 

Dr. Hunter’s book contains many 
letters from prominent people all over 
the country who have been successfully 
treated by him, and will be sent free to 
readers of the Normau Instructor inter- 
ested for themselves or friends by ad- 
dressing him 117 West 45th St., New 
York. 


40,000 Apple Trees 9c ea. 5 to 7 ft. Send to 
G. C. Stone’s Wholesale Nurseries, Dausville, N. Y., 
for 80 pp Catalogue. Secure varieties now. 
Pay in spring. 


SEE what The Chicago Household Guest has 
to offer in the December INSTRUCTOR. 


N 
OLD BOOKS $29 siame For 
A. J. Crawford,312 N. 7th St., St.Louis, Mo. 


Occult, Medical and Scientific. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalog. 
HUNTER PUB. CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


Dr. 

















your NAME and address on polished German 

Silver Key-Check, with fine Steel Key Ring, 12c.; 
on Umbrella Plate,12c.; regular price, 25c. each. Agts. 
wanted. Key-Check Co. (N), New Ipswich, N. H. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED cenana°iroreen 
underskirts. We make an elegant line. Bi y. 
Send for catalogue. CRAYTON SKIRT &o.. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


THE. 20TH, CENTURY, SHORTHAND 


does. Taught in Hartford, 
NUM. 
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as no other system 


What the Cows were Doing. 


Little Rosie, walking slowly 
Past the verdant meadow, sees 
Many cows, and some are standing, 
Others lying ’neath the trees. 


In the road stands little Rosie, 
Caring not for dust or mud, 

While her eyes are bent upon them 
As they calmly chew their cud, 


Great surprise her face expresses, 

' For awhile her lips aredumb; 

Then she cries out, ‘““Mamma! Mamma! 
All the cows are chewing gum !”’ 


+e 
The Secret of Happiness. 





Are you almost disgusted 

With life, little man? 
I will tell you a wonderful trick, 
That will bring you contentment 

If anything can— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


Are you awful tired 
With play, little girl? 
Weary, discouraged, and sick ? 
I'll tell you the loveliest 
Game in the world— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


Though it rains like the rain 
Of the flood, little man, 
And the clouds are forbidding and thick, 
You can make the sun shine 
In your soul, little man— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


Though the skies are like brass 
Overhead, little girl, 
And the walk like a well-heated brick ; 
And all earthly affairs 
In a terrible whirl ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


—_—__—__—__->4>-—____.. — 

Srate or New Yorx—Crvit Service Com- 
MISSION. EXAMINATION FOR ScHOOoL 
INSPECTOR. 

An open competitive examination for 
merit for the Pataca of Inspector of 
Schools in the Examination Department 
of the University of the State of New 
York, will be held at Albany and other 
cities convenient for applicants on Dec. 
29, 1897. Salary $2,400 per annum. 
Applicants successful in the examination 
for merit will be subject to an examina- 
tion for fitness on the part of the ap- 
pointing officer before being eligible for 
appointment 
pplicants should be college graduates, 
with successful experience in school 
work in New York State, and will be 
examined on their experience and educa- 
tion, on the history of education, espec- 
ially in New York State, and on school 
economy, including arrangement of 
school buildings, heating, lighting, 

lumbing, ventilation, space, equipment 
lineal furniture, library, apparatus, ) 
courses of study, arrangement of pro- 


ministration, time-saving devices, etc. 

Time allowed seven hours. 

Applications must be on file in the 

office of the Commission at least five 

days before the examination. 

‘or application blank, address Secre- 

tary New York Civil Service Commis- 

sion, Albany, N. Y. 

Cuar.ss S. Fow er, 
Chief Examiner. 





Delivered 


Inlaid Velvet 
th $16.00 Order. 


ty 


Lined. Twoca 


Waterproof garment. Double Tex- 
Collar. Premium w 





ure, 


We will be pleased to mail YOU our 170-page illus- 


TEA CLUBS. 


For 20 years we have been Importing and Sell- 
ing Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Toilet 
Soap, Boudoir Packages, Perfumes, etc., 
and giving Premiums or Liberal Discounts to 
those Who send us orders, or make up a club 
among their friends. 


Strictly Pure, 
Premummngioorc. Honest Goods at the 
good can?t © Lowest Possible Prices. 





Triple Plate Tea Set No.514 
Full Size. Cash Price $7.00 
Premium with $18 order. Cash Price $4.50. 





High Arm fully war- 
ranted. Premium wi 


$50.00 order. 






Morgan 
Best of the 
$85.00 order. 





"es. 


~_ 





Gold Watch No. 485 
Premium with $12 order 


Wright or Vim tir 


Best. Premiumwith an 


BOSTONIAN 
BICYCLE, 


udies’ or Gents’ Bicycle. 


We have lots of others. Q¢ 


< 


trated Premium List with Price-List. WE PAY FREIGHT 
und allow time to deliver goods before paying for them when not convenient to send payment with order. 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, 181 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 





To the Children. 





ALICE CARY, 





Children, who read my lay, 
Thus much I have to say: 
Each day and every day 

Do what is right! 
Right things in great and small! 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon-and stars and all, 

You should have light. 


This, further, I would say : 
Be you tempted as you may, 
Each day and every day, 
Speak what is true ! 
True things, in great and small, 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon and stars and all, 
Heaven would show through. 


Life’s journey through and through 
Speaking what’s just and true, 
Doing what’s right to do 
Unto one and all, 
When you work and when you play, 
Each day and every day ; 
Then peace shall guild your way 
Though the sky should fall. 


ge 


A hater of tobacco once asked an old 
negress who was addicted to the pipe, if 
she thought she was a Christian.. 

‘I ’spects I is,’’ was her reply. 

‘Do you expect to go to heaven ?”’ 

‘*Yes, indeed.” 

“But the bible says nothing unclean 
shall enter there. Now the breath of a 
smoker is unclean. What do you say to 
that ?”’ 

‘Well, I reckon I leave m’ bref behin’ 


grams, methods of instruction and ad-|when I enters dar.”’ 





Every reader of NoRMAL INsTRUCTOR should 
write to the German Artist, of Tyrone, Pa., in re- 
gard to the Crayon Portrait business. Itis really 
wonderful how many worthy persons have foun 

rmanent employment by learning of him. 
There is animmense demand for his work all 
over the country, and at this time he is hardly 
able to secure enough competent assistance to 
fill hisorders. He pays $8.00 to$16.00 per week for 
the work, and guarantees to teach even a child. 
Be sure to write him to-day. Don’t forget the ad- 
dress. Itis H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, Tyrone, 
Pa. : 








Conn., or by mail, by T. W. N 


Albany, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1897. 








JOURNALISM 


Taught by Mail. Newspaper men 
and women (Journalists) are not born 
butmade. We makethem! Practical 
instruction in every branch of news- 
paper reporting, editing, ete., by 
competent, experienced journalists. 
9 Spare time study. Rates moderate 
4/ —installments if desired. Illustrated 
oatalog with full particulars free. 

ATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 

INSTITUTE (Ine.) 

44 Second National Bank Building Washington, D. C, 


meen eis 


su 
ve it 
128 page catalog and study the 
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Testimonials by 
the yard. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


to travel for one of the largest wholesale 
= Supply houses in Chicago. SALARY and 
EXPENSES paid right party. Big Sample 


Outfit FURNISHED F 
-stating territory desired and give reference 
0 honesty, character, etc. Send stamp, 


, as t 
SOLIDATED WHOLESALE SUPPLY 
Street, [+ 


EE. Write to-day 





co co. 
Dept. » 215 South Clinton HICAGO. 





Bees $2.25 to $24 . 
y= vow stains $4 33 aT A 
STEEL RANGES $19.00 and up. 
Sent to any address to be paid 
forafter received. For full par- 


ticulars send for our FREE STOVE CATALOGUE, Add 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. Inc., CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Sears, k & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Edito 









re) 


BICYCLE 


1GH GRADE. Poputar Prices. 
AGENTS WANTED. SAMPLE Free, 
A VIM BICYCLE CO., Inc. 
152-1658 LAKE ST., 
DEPT. A _ CHICAGO. 


ASTHMA cue 


Thaveasure, safe and speedy cure for that distress- 
ing and dangerous disease, asthma, no matter how 
deep seated it may be. To convince any sufferer of its 
great virtue, I willmaila trial package free, Relicf 

8 instant and com lete cure certain. Write at once to 
F.G. KINS »M.D., Box828, Augusta, Mes 











We mail vou a lot of 
Gold Plated Jewelry 
to sell among friends, 
when sold, you send 
money and we mail a 
stem - winding, Gold 
Plated openfaceWatch 
and Chain, or youkeep 
half the money instead 
of watch. By sending you 
agree to pay for or return 
jewelry on demand. No & 
goods sent minors. Write I 
your name, Mr., Missor 
Mrs, ,or we cannot send. 
Ad. Dept. 32, N.¥Y.T.Co, 
522 E, 116th St., New Yok, 
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And now he’s gone! The darkness 


But some there were who would insist The sable curtain’s fold, 


Bidding the Sun “‘Good-Night”’ 








in Lapland. In settling like a pall ; 
P A long low dirge of sad farewell 
JOY ALLISON, Breaks from the lips of all ; 
When the short, bright summer of| In mournful cadence chanting 


Lapland is ended, "and the sun is about 
to set, to rise no more for seven or eight 
months, the people of the hamlets and 
a * ascend the neighboring hill to 


eaaton, or farewell psalm, for the part- 
ing day. 


“Come, little daughters, hasten, 


Make ready, boys! for we go forth 


The requiem of the sun, 
The dear bright days departed now, 
The long, long night begun. 


And yet with cheerful patience 
They take their homeward way, 

The elders talking how the time 
May best be whiled away. 


And many a youthful face is bright, 


e last of the day god, and chant a 


Ye should be bravely dight ! 


To bid the sun good-night. With glad expectance still, 
‘‘Four months with steady shining — 5 che ane hams 2g 
He’s made the whole earth fair, 8 _Sst Nicholas 
And myriad blossoms greeted him, : ‘ 
And bird-songs filled the air. —_———__~oaeo—_——_ 


‘But now October waneth ; 


We shall not see his face again 


So forth they go, together, 


The aged, and the little ones, 


From many a neighboring village, 


To climb the rocky summit 
The thronging people come. 


The sun hangs low in heaven ; 


The Rival Painters. 
His setting draweth near ; 





ALICE JEAN CLEATOR, EAST CLARIDON, 0 
For more than half a year.” 





Among the painters of the past, 
Whose fame shall never cease, 

Were Zeuxis and Parrhasius, 
Rival painters of Greece. 


Parents and children, all, 


Young men, and maidens tall. 

The people often stayed their steps, 
Within the busy mart 

To gaze upon their workmanship, 
Scarce knowing it was art. 


From many a humble home, 


For ah, so fair the colors glowed 


He throws his slanting rays That one could scarcely feel 


That Zeuxis’ work was best, 
And others said Parrhasius’ 
Would stand severer test. 


‘‘Now let us prove it,’’ Zeuxis cried, 
‘‘Which one deserves the name 

Of greatest painter in all Greece, 
The land of beauty’s fame.”’ 


“Summon us to a contest here 
Upon some future day 

And which can paint like nature most 
The people’s lips:shall say.” 


‘‘Agreed,”’ the eager people cried— 
‘Such contest you shall hold 

And one shall win a victor’s fame ; 
*T will bring him wealth of gold.” 


The day arrived and in a grove 
The paintings two were set ; 

So great the throng assembled there 
Greece will not soon forget. 


Proud Zeuxis’ canvas was the first 
The people’s gaze to meet. 

It was a dish of glowing fruit 
And flowers surpassing sweet. 


‘“‘Cou!d ever fruit more perfect be? 
How natural, how fair ! 

Victor !”’ the eager people cried : 
Their praises rent the air. 

“And now,” cried Zeuxis boastfully, 
‘*Parrhasius, let us see 

The canvas you have dared to bring 
For contest here with me. 


Reveal to all what you had thought 
Would bring you fame and gold.” 


Parrhasius smiled but made no step 
To throw the curtain back ; 

Yet softly did his glances beam ; 
No courage did he lack. 


Zeuxis, excited and in rage, 
Rushed on to throw aside 

The curtain that he might reveal 
Parrhasius’ joy and pride. 

But lo ; there was no curtain there,— 
He gave a sudden start; 

It was a painted one instead :— 
This was Parrhasius’ art. 


So real his work that all the throng 
And Zeuxis were deceived ; 

And many pressed the closer up 
Ere yet they had believed. 


Serene Parrhasius standing there 
Was now the victor crowned. 

It seemed the shouting of the throng 
Could reach for miles around. 


Still do they tell this story o’er 
In distant sunny Greece— 
The story of Parrhasius, 
Whose fame shall never cease. 
—_——____+>e____——__ 


The hand can never execute anything 


higher than the character can inspire. 


—Emerson. 
Circumstances are beyond the control 


Across their loving faces, turned 
To meet his parting gaze. 





That it was but the work of art 
And not the living real. 





“Now backward from your picture |of man; but his conduct is in his 
throw power. 





own 


Disraeli. 








ing us clubs. 
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TEACH CURRENT EVENTS, | “ASHINGTON 


There is no question but that “OUR TIMES” 
the leading paper of Current Events published for use in 
the school room. It is the duty of teachers to guide the 
reading of the children. Hundreds of teachers are send- 


eeee LINCOLN. 
Books for Feb. 12==Feb. 22. 


How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday. Containing patriotic 
exercises, declamations, recitations, songs, flag drills, patriotic quotations, 
ete. Good for all grades. 96 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Lincoin the Patriot. A program for Lincoln’s Birthday. Contains 
narrative of life, speeches, anecdotes, material for compositions, pictures of 
birthplace and tomb, etc. Price 15 cents. 

Banner Days of the Republic. A patriotic exercise. For 37 pupils 
(less number may be used.) Very attractive. Appropriate for either Feb. 


; 
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15 Cents Until June. 


In clubs of five or more, we will- furnish “OUR 
TIMES” from January to June inclusive, for 15. Try 
it and prove our claims that it is the best and cheapest. 


The Game of Presidents. 
48 cards in a box—with portraits. U.S. History in a 
nutshell, worth 35c. Sent with each subscription for 
only 15c. extra. 


12 or Feb. 22. Price 15 cents. 


for Feb. B, Flag Drills, March of Red, White and Blue. Many drills for 
other occasions. 100 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Blackboard Stencils.—Hanpsome Portrarts.—Send for complete list. 


Catalogue of 400 teachers’ helps free. 


A LARGE RETURN 


for little labor may be obtained by working for the valuable and beautiful 
_ miums we are offering for new te rong: Here are some of them :— 
ic 


ycles, Watches, Fountain Pens, 


Eh 


toshes, Cameras, Autoharps, Fun with E 


e Unmounted Photos, Mackin- 


ectricity, Fun with Magnetism, 


Books. Write for a Liberal reward for all work from a single 


subscription upwa 





COLOR 


LESSON... 
PATRIOTIC ™ 





Are great features of the TEacHERs INSTITUTE and Primary ScuHoot this 


Each is published monthly at only $1.50 a year, including ten 


Hi S year. 
LANGUAGE © A R superb charts. Theseare the leading monthly magazines of Methods 


Fancy Drills and Marches. Over 100 pages. Contains Hatchet Drill 


for teachers. Try one, or both ($1.80) this year and you will never 
regret it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 
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Truth and Justice Will Prevail. 





BY GEORGE C. GUTHRIE, PAPINEAU, ILL. 





As you travel down the roadway 
In this life of toil and pain ; 

As you leave the morning’s brightness 
And the Western hilltops gain ; 

Bear in mind—and never falter 
In the sunshine or the gale— 

Truth will break the chains of bondage, 
And with justice will prevail. 


Are you met with sober glances 
By your fellowmen, to-day ; 
Does your heart feel not the gladness 
Of companions bright and gay ; 
Do your cherished friends deceive you 
And your motives pure assail ?— 
Still remember without ceasing, 
Truth and justice will prevail ! 


Do the petty jealous workings 
Of your enemies annoy 
And weigh down the heart with sadness, 
F’en when drinking deep of joy ; 
Do the poisoned tongues of slander 
Pass along some evil tale ?— 
Fear no evil ; still look upward, 
Truth and justice will prevail ! 


Oh, man bowed with many sorrows, 
With a grief we may not know; : 

With no gleam of fair surrounding 
Naught but toil and ceaseless woe! 

Never fear ; the skies are clearing ; 
There’s a Help which cannot fail, 

For the “Lord of all’? has promised 
Truth and justice will prevail ! 


Life ! So rich with subtile meaning ! 
Who can tell the hidden power 
Left to slumber all unnoticed— 
Man’s least used and greatest dower ? 
Who will view the past’s broad highway 
With it’s wrecks of those who’ ve failed 
And refuse to learn this lesson : 
Truth and justice have prevailed ? 
—_—_ -++- —__ 
Praise to the Face. 





Tonce saw a father walk up to a map 
his little boy had made and pinned on 
the wall. He stood before it a long time 
in silence, and in silence walked away. 
The - little fellow was sitting in the 
room, and his father knew he was there. 
He was watching with his eager child’s 
eyes, waiting anxiously fora word of 
approval. As none came, his poor little 
face fell unhappily. Straight into the 
next room walked the father, and said 
carelessly : 

‘Robert has drawn a very clever little 
map in there. Look at it when you go 
in.” 

“Did you tell him it was clever?” 
asked a judicial listener,-following from 
the room where little Robert sat. 

“Why, no. I ought to have done so. 
I never thought to mention it.” 

“Well you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,’’ was the deserved reply. -‘‘Go 
back now and tell him.” 

We ought all of us to be ashamed of 
ourselves a dozen times a day for like 
sins of omission. It costs so little to say 
nice things, and the result in another’s 
pleasure is out of all proportion to our 


disgrace.’’ Nosuch thing. The proverb 
is wrong. Praise to the face is one of 
the sweetest things on earth,and there is 
no disgrace in it, unless untruth enters, 
or unless the praise is undeserved. It is 


the more grateful because no one may ask | | 


for open praise and receive by asking; its 

fine flavor is quite gone,and is but 

flattery.—Harper’s Bazar, 
oo 


Slower, but Surer. 





It was not, some sixty or seventy years 
ago, so easy a matter as it has become in 
our day to become a citizen of the 
United States, if one had the misfortune 
not to have’been born to that privilaze. 
Naturalization was a formal, serious, not 
to say ceremonial affair. A resident ofa 
little Massachusetts town, Jasper Towne 
by name, by birth an Englishman, and 
by occupation the hired man of a 
prominent native farmer, after fourteen 
years’ residence in this country, had 
decided, just before the opening of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, that he wished to 
renounce allegiance to King William IV., 
and become a full-fledged American 
citizen, eligible to every office except 
that of president. 

Long beforehand he sent notice of his 
desire tothe proper authorities of the 
capital city of his state. Then he 
proceeded to Boston,accompanied by his 
employer and several friends, and there 
appeared before the Federal Court. 

“The scene,’”’ a witness records, ‘‘was 
peculiarly solemn and impressive. The 
candidate for the franchise was strictly 
questioned by the presiding justice in 
open court with regard to his origin and 
past life. The witnesses were subjected to 
a similar scrutiny as to his character and 
habits, and their judgment of his fitness 
for the responsible position and new 
duties he was abvut to assume. 

“When this part of the transaction was 
completed, the oaths of renunciation of 
allegiance to every foreign power, prince 
or potentate, and to support the constitu- 
tion of the United States, were admin- 
istered to him by the clerk. This was 
done to fix it in his mind that it was a 
very serious business indeed in which he 
had just been engaged. 

“Thereupon the judge addressed him in 
language of congratulation and counsel. 
The newly made fellow-countryman re- 
spectfully departed from the tribunal, 
conscious that he had attained no mean 
privilege and had secured a safeguard 
like that by which the apostle to the 
Gentiles stayed the hands of sin 
persecutors and eaused them to tremble 
at the thought of misuse or degradation 
inflicted upon a Roman citizen.” 

Does the minute care, the old-fashioned 
dignity of this civic ceremonial seem too 
elaborate and long-drawn for our era of 
haste and rapidly succeeding batches of 
hundreds of aspiring immigrants—voters 
within an hour? Times certainly have 


‘changed. But men who expended time 


and trouble, and‘ submitted their 
characters to public investigation to 
acquire their citizenship were likely to 
make good use of it when at length it 





trouble. ‘Praise to the face, open 


became theirs.— Youths Companion. 
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A Grand Offer! 


To satiety the doubtf 
paid, absolutely free 





a 
1 Free 


HA 


should send their name and post-office address at once, for 
way br. 


affected. Enclose stamp for postage. Address, 


Yj 


LE 


A Season’s Pleasure tisfa 
For Young and Old. Guaranteed. 


25 PIECES 


OF CHILDREN’S 


—_ 
Y) 


Uy 
Uy 
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FURNITURE /i¥ 
The Children can get 2 season’s Read Ya > 
pleasure free and you can get three , o7// 
months chelce read rt he Se = Yy We 
ta. ere are days and weeks oj h 4 | 
I co] Smausement and instruction for the } is 4 ‘ay ¢ 
children in a set ofour Toy Furnit- PY amc 
ure. The task of cutting out the pieces Offe r we 
and putting them together furnishes 
healthful employment for bos — pry! we _ — _ yar po beep 
of solid “yan ® e little ones than can lerived in ost any 
other way. ber your own childhood—you used to enjoy 
such things. Here's your opportunity to surprise aud delight your own 
or somebody else’s children, Bear in mind you shall have this entire set 
of Toy Furniture, 25 pieces postage paid, absolutely free. 
The furniture consists of a Parlor Set of Upright Piano, with Stool, 
Centre Table, Sofa, three Easy Chairs, Small Table, Foot Rest, Folding 
* Screen, Easel and Picture. Dining Room Set of Dining Table, four 
4\ Dining Chairs and Side Board. A Chamber Set of Bedstead, Dressing 
Case, with Mirror, Wash Stand, Towel Rack, Foot Stool, and three Chairs— ' 
in all, 25 different pieces. The furniture is printed on heavy card- } 
rd, in a rich mahogany color, and when cut out, and set up, looks 
exactly like real furniture, and correctly represents the handsome and ex- 
pensive furniture of the present day. 
It is so plainly marked that the children can cut it out without assist. | 
ance, and it furnishes happiness and “ something to do” for a long time. 


HOW TO CET THEM FREE. | 





In order to introduce our famous monthly household 
magazine, WOMAN’S WORLD, we will send the entire set of 
Toy furniture free and postpaid if you will send us only 30 cents in 
stamps (U. S. or Canadian) to pay for three months trial subserin- 
tion to WOMAN’S ORLD. Itis alarge, ‘elegant magazine, vf 
handsomely printed, well edited, contains 80 to 50 P illuminat- Aa) 
ed covers, and is a prize for any household. If you have already sub- ( go 
scribed mention this and we will have the new subscription start Yip th 
when present one expires, or you may have WOMAN’S agi 
WORLD sent to atriend. Give your name and full address | 
clearly, enclose 80 cents in stamps and if you are not a 
‘well pleased, money will be promptly refunded. Address, 


WOMAN’S WORLD COMPANY, 


No.59 Woman’s World Building. 
(22-24 North William St.) = 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Any of thes 
Symptoms? 


Flattering, Palpitation, or Skipping Beats (always due to weak or diseased heart); 
Shortness of Breath from going up stairs, walking, etc. ; Tenderness, Numbness, 
or Pain in left side, arm, or under shoulder blade; Fainting Spells, Dizziness, 
Hungry or Weak Spells ; Spots before the Eyes; Sudden Starting in Sleep; 
Dreaming, Nightmare; Cho ing Sensation in Throat; Oppressed Feeling in 
Chest; Cold Hands and Feet; Painful to Lie on Left 
Side; Dropsy; Swelling of the Feet or Ankles (one 
= of the surest signs); Neuralgia Around the Heart. Sud- 
den deaths rarely result from other causes. 
Every day you read or hear of scme one dropping dead. 
Statistics fully prove that one person out of every 





* four has a 


WEAK or DISEASED 
HEART. 


Three fourths of the } gs ye thus afflicted are not aware of 
the fact, and thousands of deaths annually occur of persons 
who have been wrongfully treated for troubles of the 
< Stomach, Lungs, Kidneys, and Nerves, which are 

rc * almost certain to becomeaffected. Dr. Austin Albro’s Heart 
a 29 Tablets are daily curing thousands of cases in every stage of heart 
disease. They are worth their weight in gold to every sufferer, and 
a legal guarantee to cure is sent with every box. 


Medicine Sent Free! 


ul and convince the skeptical, I will send a trial box of my Heart Tablets by mail, post- 
of charge, to any person having any of the above-mentioned symptoms. Every sufferer 
USTIN ALE is necessary where the heart is in any 


US ALBRO, Box , Augusta, Maine. 
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WE WANT. LADIES 


re to sell $6 worth ofthe best Tea an 
ioe pA ae a set of Silver ——— and — ns fre, or or $8 
worth and get a set of 40per 
cent. cash commission. We} pay fre it stone not 
required until you deliver goods an t pi jum. 
Write to-da: az; 
CHARLES 8S. HORNER TEA CO., 

1457 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURG, Pa. 
“This Firm is reliable” — Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 





“AN OLIVE ORCHARD IS A GOLD MINE ON 
the face of the earth” —Italian proverb. 


A 2-ACRE OLIVE GROVE IN OUR “SIERRA 
MADRE” FRUIT COLONIES IN SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA assures HEALTH, HAPPINESS 
and A LARGE ANNUAL INCOME for centuries. 

We plant and bring the orchard into bearing for 
you on our easy payment plan. We have railways, 
churches, schools, a perfect “all the year’ climate 
and on homes. 

NO PIONEERING ; illustrated booklet free. 


ARTHUR BULL & CO., Owners. 
1202 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


DR. EVORY’S CALIFORNIA DIAMOND 


CATARRH THE GREAT CURE 


gives immediate relief and prompt cure. 

guarantee it not. to injure or mem cocaine : 

any form, can carry in pocket and use any place, 
ists or by mail. Testimonials. 

A. E. EV RY & CO., 362-17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DO SOMETHING. 


Over 1000 Recipes for ey medicines, inks (50 
kinds,) extracts (50 kinds,) soaps (25 kinds,) glues, 
blackings (15 kinds, ) tooth powder and washes, ver- 
min poisons, firew orks, shampoos and almost every- 
thing else you can think of. A book of Wonders, 
Secrets, Mysteries and Games. ee book of over 100 
amusing tricks in parlor magic (121 illustrations). 
The great American Puzzle Book (over 100 illustrated 
rebuses besides charades, enigmas, etc., and 1,117 con- 
undrums). Five Books in all. Postpald,50c. (stamps). 
THE SPATULA, 21 Oliver St., Boston. 


HERBAL BLACK DROP. 
Is the long looked for Cure for Catarrh. The result 
of the researches of two generations. The only medi- 
cine positively known to cure catarrh effectively, and 
all throat and bronchia: affection. Restores the senses 
of smell, tasteand hearing. Cures catarrhl headache 
instantly, a cold in one night and consumption in 
first stages. (No free fake) but a medical wonder. 
Bottle by mail 25c. Tointroduce we give a watch 
worth $3 for selling first Doz. at 25c each. Every 
bottle sold sells another. That is how we do it. 100 
pe sold in Meadville, Pa. in 1897. BLACK 

OP CO., Blooming Valley, Pa. 


Sweet Brier Rose Cream 


A toilet specialty, indispensable at this season of 
chapped hands, rough skin, etc. It softens and beau- 
tifies the face of those who must bear exposure. 

One Jar twenty-five cents. Send five orders at 
once and receive an extra jar FREE. Address 
ROCHESTER MEDICINE CO., 

Box 369, . ©. Rochester, N. Y. 


LIFE! LIFE! LIFE! 


CUTLER’S SA4®BOUATE INGALE Ne 


A cure for catarrh guaranteed. ie 00. All 
druggists. Factory price 60 cents. W. SmitH & 
Co., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 























THE LIQUOR HABIT 
(ALCOHOLISM ) 
1S A DISEASE AND CURABLE. 
atients received at my residence. Home- 


life, non-restraint and individual treatment. 
G.H. McMICHAEL, M. D. 75 W. Tupper St., Buffalo,N.Y 








HIGHEST GRADE SEWING MACHINE 

5, 00 on easy terms and conditions. 
Retalis at $40.00 everywhere. For 
ae -_ at 


Machine Cat- 
out and send 


SEARS, R s, ROEBUCK, ¢ & CO; ine.) 
















PAPER, illust’d, 20 e8, 
POULTRY EASE. aay 
book yearly om subscribers. 


ny 10 cents. i edelees ue of poult: ed 
oksfree. Poultry Advocate, acuse, N. 


CRAZY WORK 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough for e 
Quilt 48q. yds, 50c. IMMENSE Pack., wii 
& patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, ary 


> FREE TO YOU 


American me — ea 
ears and guaranteed to > 
tion. We shall send you ono 


ofthese wptehen, pestle” you agree 
to assist us in in jewelry as 
per Offer that we will send you if you will 
cut this out and send to us with 10 cents 
to pay for oa of our fine Watch 
Chain and Charm. This offer is to in- 
troduce our 7 baal Be dees 

le jewelry yy merica 

wholesale elry 











silver, o iiem stamps, and 
ted we will bu: pe AP daw back from you at mn 
‘address, Au Be & CO., 69 & G1 PineSt., NewYork, 3. 





We Learn by Doing. 





We learn by doing, little folks, 
No matter what the work may be. 
Just try, with all your might, and find 
How one by one your giants flee. 


Don’t say, “I can’t,” before vou try, 
But try and see what you can do, 

For if you’re helped by others, why 
Tis others do the work, not you. 


See happy bird in yonder tree, 

How soft and warm he builds his nest, 
He asks no help from you or me, 

But tries to do his very best. 


And if like birdie, little ones, 

Your very best you try to do, 

You’ll find how easy will become 

The tasks that seem so hard to you. 
—Alice Lutherington, in Kindergarten News. 
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Let Us Give Thanks. 





The days are so full of pleasure, 

The nights so bright with cheer, 
Thou hast heaped so high the measure 
Of life in the passing year, 

That Master and Lord we bless thee, 
Our reverent lips address thee 

And bring thee thankful praise ; 

At this parting of the ways. 


Many a time, and often, 

Thou hast pardoned our foolish pride ; 
Hast tarried our griefs to soften, 

Hast our selfish prayers denied. 

The kinsman and the stranger 

Alike have known thy grace, 

And the sword of the unseen danger 
Has fled before thy face. 


Many a time thy vision, 

Clear in the light of love, 
Hath aided our slow decision, 
And pointed our eyes above. 
Thy hand hath poured the chalice, 
And broken the daily bread, 

Till the hut has been as the palace, 
And as princes we have fed. 


From the gins and traps of error 
Thou hast turned our feet away,— 
Hast saved our hearts from the terror 

Of the unbegotten day. 
Our lot in thy land has ever 
In fairest ground been cast ; 
Thou hast left us lonely never, 
Though our dear ones hence have 
passed. 
For into thine own sweet heaven, 
Home of their souls and ours, 
They have entered, sin-forgiven, 
To praise with fuller powers ; 
And thererefore now we praise thee, 
With all who have gone before, 
The endless hymn we raise thee, 
And bless thee, and adore. 


And still thou art always with us, 
Even unto the end ; 
Thyself, our strength, art with us, 
Ever our guide and friend. 
How can the life be dreary 
In the sun of thy ceasless care 
Or the path be ought but cheery, 
When thou art everywhere? 
—Margaret E. Sangster in Sunday School 


Times. 





Queer Facts in Our History. 





George Washington ended his term as 
President in his sixty-fifth year, and so, 
too, did John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison and James Monroe. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 
both died on the same day, July 4, 1826, 
exactly fifty years after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. One other 
President, James Monroe, died on July 
4. His death occurred in 1831. 

Every President, it is said, with the 
a exception of William H. Harrison, 
has had blue eyes. 


Those Dreadful 


FITS! 


Epilepsy, St. 





If you suffer from Fits, 
Vitus’ Dance, etc., 


afflicted, 


Here 
isa Cure 


I am quite prepared to abide by the re- 
sult. It has cured thousands where 


A New Cure for Kidney 


ers ary disorders 


cured yourself you wi Fi recommend it to others. 


dress, The Church 
a Free Bottle of Medicine and to try it. | dress. The Semen ease cae 


this paper. 


and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, oll Free to our Readers, 


DrsorDeEsrs of the 
Kidneys and Blad- 
der cause BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE, RHEUMA- 
TISM, GRAVEL, PAIN 
IN THE BACK, FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS, 





DERS, DROPSY, etc. 
For these diseases a 
POSITIVE SPECIFIC 
CURE is found in a 
yy new botanical dis- 
govery. the wonder- 
AVA-Kava 
y SHRUB, called ~ pod bot- 
Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowelt, Ind, S215; sotten eeer toe 
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Wood, of Lowell, In@., 
in four weeks the Kava-Kava ‘Shrub 


ears’ standing, Rev. Thomas M. Owen, of 
wan sbap cag t. ‘aives similar testimony. Many 
ify to its wonderful cura’ ive pow- 

uliar to womanh 
of the value of this Great 
e° will send you one Large 
only asking that when 


That you may ju 
ifie for yoursel 


poate and cannot fail. Ad- 
idney Cure Company, No. 
Mention 





everything else failed. When writing, 
please send full address and mention 
NorMau Instructor. 

DR. W. H. MAY, 

May Laboratory, 96 Pine Street, New York City 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


2A Beacon St., Boston. 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Send for our Agency Manual. One 
Fee Registers in Both Offices. 








Colored Domestic Servants from Virginia. 
We can furnish capable, respectful and docile 
colored help to all parts of the North and West. 
They will be asurpriseand reliefto you in housekeep- 
ing. Only expense involved is advance for fare and 
our small fee ; to be repaid from wages. Safe arrival 
secured. Many testimonials from appreciative North- 
erp patrons. Send for circulars showing method of 
sen and full particulars. 

HAS. H. SMITH & CO., Richmond, Va. 


Have You 


Rheumatism; Backache, Sci- 
atica, Nervous and Neuralgic 
Headache ? 


ARE YOU 


troubled with Sleeplessness, 
Nervousness, or any Nervous 


Disorder ? 
Ifsostate your troubles and we will 


send free particulars of a wonderful 
curative remedy. 


Address The Dyna Co., Dept. 4. 
46 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





PLAN has lightened the heart of many a 
OUR deserving man. If honest we will 
furnish cag Lage tot — _—. Pay when 
sold. No icu for 8 Pp. 

D. tT. GRAHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 
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tities. You can make many di 
ing them. Send 10 cents ollars for oo 
HARTZ & GRAY. Box 407, NEW * 


A DOZEN NAPKINS. FREE! 


Por one dime we will send our paper 3 mos, and give 
free 1 duzen Oriental Napkins, for eee 


ee Six subscriptions and six dozen 
aN HERALD, Beaver Springs, Pa. 


GIVEN FOR ONE DAY’S WORK, A 
No — required ; sample and partic. 
free. Smith Co., Woodsboro, Md. 


WORK FOR ALL. TEN HUNDRED 


ae WORKERS 
wanted. waesing Tes Adi wi' 
stamp. wm. 3. GOYER 











Tr patesvilie, Ind, 





a TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
oar $10 to $25, No money in advance. 


Kenwood Machine for $23. 
$50 Ari Machine for $19.50 
Singers (Made by us) on 9n1.te 8 4 
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rules for self measure- 
th | Mentsentsealed. Superior quality. Moderate prices. 


G. V. House Mfg. Co., 774 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





a DICK’S HOME COMFORT, 


for Parents, Grand nts or invalid friends. 
out. Woven ona 


$1.35, sent postpaid. 


Improved. %* 


- + OUR 15th YEAR IN MARKET. - - 


The ideal Seamless Foot Warmer Shoes for the house. Known and 
worn in every state in the Union. Nothing takes their place in the 
study, the sick room, chamber or bath room. So soft, warm and dur- 
able. They have no peers. An appreciated Christmas or birthday gift 

Made by hand through- 
ast ; A lined with fine wool quilted on. Ladies’ sizes, 
Men’s $1.60. Can send circular. Write plainly. 


Ww.H. DICK, Manufacturer, Dansville, New York. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








ONE WOMAN TELLS ANOTHER. 


THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 


(THERE ARE OVER 3,000 SUCCESSFUL WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN AMERICA). 
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A scene in The Slocum Laboratory, New York: The discoverer demonstrating to Women Students the Value 
and Wonderful Curative Powers of his New Discoveries.—Sketched for the Normal Instructor. 


Norr.—All readers of the Normal Instructor, anxious regarding the health of themselves, relatives or friends, 
can have Three Free Bottles of the Doctor’s New Discoveries, with complete directions, by send- 
ing full address to Dr. Slocum’s Laboratory, 98 Pine Street, New York City. 
te 





What the Burdock 


Was Good 
For. 





“Good for nothing,’’ the farmer said, 

As he made a sweep at the burdock’s 
head ; 

But then he thought it was best,no doubt, 

To come some day and root her out. 

So he lowered his scythe, and went his 
way, . 

To see his corn, or gather his hay ; 

And the weed grew safe and strong and 
tall, 

Close by the side of the garden wall. 


“Good for home,” cried the little toad, 
As he hopped up out of the dusty road. 
He had just been having a dreadful fright, 
The boy who gave it was yet in sight, 
Here it was cool and dark and green, 





The safest kind of a leafy screen. 
The toad was happy ; “‘For,’’ said he, 
“The burdock was plainly meant for me.”’ 


“Good for a prop,”’ the spider thought, 


| And to and fro with care he wrought, 


Till he fastened it well to an evergreen, 

And spun his cables fine between. 

’Twas a beautiful. bridge—a triumph of 
skill ; 

The flies came ’round, as idlers will ; 

The spider lurked in his corner dim ; 

The more that came, the better for him. 

“Good for play,” said a child, perplext 

To know what frolic was coming next. 

So she gathered the burrs that ail de- 
spised, 

And her city playmates were quite sur- 
prised 

To see what a beautiful basket or chair 

Could be made, with a little time and 

care. ; 


They ranged their treasures about with 
pride, 
And played all day by the burdock’s side. 


Nothing is lost in this world of ours ; 
Honey comes from the idle flowers ; 
The weed which we pass in utter scorn, 
May save a life by another morn ; 
Wonders await us at every turn, 
We must be silent and gladly learn. 
No room for recklessness or abuse, 
Since even a burdock has its use. 

—A. 8S. R. 
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Jay Gould canvassed Delaware county, 
N. Y., selling maps at $1.50 apiece. 

C. P. Huntington sold butter and eggs 
at what he could get per pound and 
dozen. 

Talent develops itself in solitude; char- 
acter in the stream of life. 





At Last! 


A Cure for Consumption and 
Lung Troubles That Cures, 


Remarkable Discovery of an Amer- 
ican Medico-Chemist, 


‘How Every Reader May Obtain the 
New and Free Scientific Sys. 
tem of Medicine, 








Workers in the wide, unexplored field of 
modern chemistry are daily astounding the 
world with new wonders. Professor and layman 
vie with each other in their commendabie efforts 
to lessen the ills of humanity. Yesterday it was 
Pasteur and Koch, and today it it Slocum, with 
anew discovery which is the result cf careful 

| study and research. 

Foremost among the World’s greatest chemists 
| Stands Dr. Slocum, of New York City. His re 
| searches and experiments, patiently carried on 
for years, have finally culminated in results 
which are proving as beneficial to humanity as 
the discoveries of any chemist, ancient or modern. 
His efforts, which for years had been directed to- 
ward the discovery of a positive cure for con- 
sumption, were finally successful, and already 
his *‘new scientific system of medicine’’ has, by 
its timely use, permanently cured thousands of 
apparently hopeless cases, and it seems a neces 
sary and humane duty to bring such facts to the 
attention of all invalids. 

The medical profession throughout America 
and Europe are almost unanimous in the opinion 
that nearly all physical ailments naturally tend 
to the generation of consumption. 

The Doctor has proved the dreaded disease to 
be curable beyond a doubt, in any climate, and 
has on file in his American and European labora- 
tories thousands of letters of heartfelt gratitude 
from those benefited or cured in all parts of the 
world. 

No one having, or threatened with any disease, 
should hesitate a day, but should write at once. 
Facts prove that the Doctor has discovered a re- 
liable and absolute cure for Consumption and all 
bronchial, throat, lung and chest troubles, stub- 
born coughs, catarrhal affections, scrofula, 
general decline and weakness, loss of flesh, and 
all wasting conditions, and to better demonstrate 
its wonderful merits, he will send Three Free 
Bottles (all different) of his New Discoveries, 
with full instructions, to any reader of the 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. C., 98 Pine 
street, New York, giving full address. 

There is no charge for medicine or correspond- 
ence-advice—strictly confidential. 

Knowing, as we do, of the undoubted efficacy 
of The Slocum New System of Medicine, we urge 
every sufferer to take advantage of this most lib- 
eral proposition. 

A system of medical treatment that will cure 
eatarrh, lung troubles and consumption is cer- 
tainly good for—and will cure—any wasting dis- 
ease that humanity is heir to- 

Please tell the Doctor when writing, that you 
read his generous offer in the Normal Instructor 
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Which One. 





There were two little kittens, a black and 
& gray, 
And grandmother said with a frown : 
‘Tt never will do to keep them both, 
The black one we’d better drown. 


‘Don’t cry, my dear,’’ to tiny Bess, 
“One kitten’s enough to keep ; 

Now run to nurse, for ’tis growing late, 
And time you were fast asleep.” 


The morrow dawned,and rosy and sweet 
Came little Bess from her nap ; 

The nurse said, ‘‘Go into mamma’s room, 
And look in grandma’s lap.” 


“Come here,” said grandma, witha smile. 
From the rocking-chair where she sat; 

“God has sent you two little sisters ; 
Now, what do you think of that?” 


Bess looked at the babies a moment, 
With their wee heads, yellow and brown 
And then to grandmamma soberly said : 
‘‘Which one are you going to drown?”’ 
—Fashion Bazar. 
++ 
Saturday Night. 








Oh dear! oh dear! how my shoulders 
ache ! 

Father is making a great mistake 

Working us boys so dreadful hard, 

Piling wood in that old back-yard. 


But how we scampered when it was done 

To have a holiday’s royal fun ! 

We went for Harry and Jim and Bill, 

And up in the woods beyond the hill 

We build a fort—’twas a splendid one— 

Of logs and bushes and stumps and stones; 

We chopped and carried and worked 
away, 

Hauling and lifting half the day, 

Till all was finished strong and tight ; 

And then if youcould have seen the fight! 

The storming party was Jim and I, 

And how we wrestled and fought, to try 

To get the better of all the rest, 

But couldn’t, for all we tried our best. 


Well, when we went to dinner, you see, 

Mother had an errand for me 

Down to the corner grocery store, 

All of a half a mile or more !|— 

I tell you it fairly tired me out! 

Then after dinner we jolly boys, 

With plenty of fun and frolic and noise, 

Started nutting—’twould make you laugh 

If you could only have seen one-half 

The sport we had, for soon we found 

A> woodchuck’s hole running under- 
ground, 

We pulled at roots, and we scratched 
and dug— 

You ought to have seen us tug and tug— 

Till we had a hole as big as a hall, 

But the rascal fooled us, after all ! 

But how the nuts came rattling down, 

Hurrah! they were big and ripe and 
brown ; 

We filled our bags to the very top. 

Then ’twas time for the fun to stop, 

For soon the sun would be sinking low, 

And we had to walk six miles or so; 

But what was that to a merry crowd 

Joking, singing and shouting aloud ? 

But—after supper, (it tasted good !) 

I had to cut up some kindling wood, 





And drive the cows to the lower yard, 

—I think when boys have to study hard 

The whole long week, that on Saturday 

They ought to have a good chanceat play. 

But father really thinks it right 

To set usto work. HowIache to-night! 
—Sidney Dayre. 


+> 
The Story of Hum, 








One day at the sea shore, we found a 
little humming bird, rolled up like a 
ball. His feathers were wet and he did 
not look much larger than a large bee. 

We took him into the house, and. kept 
him in our warm hands. His eyes were 
closed and it was long before we found 
he was not dead. 

When he became warm and could 
move about, we gave him some sugar 
and water. He put out a long, slender 
tongue and sipped up the sweet water 
very gladly. 

We then put some wool in a box, 
rolled him up and put him to bed. 
When tke box was lightly covered, like 
a wise bird he went to sleep. 

The next day he was strong and well, 
and flew about the room, At. last he 
made up his mind to be friends and live | i, 
with us. 

He liked to eat tiny flies and the honey 
of flowers. Every night he slept on a 
twig at the door. 

One cold night the little head fell on 
the little breast, never to rise again. 
Hum was dead. 
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Superfluous Hair Can be Re- 
moved. 





“Tam free from the mortification of 
years,” writes one lady. ‘‘Worth its 
weight in gold,” writes another. Any 
lady can get this information by address- 
ing Mrs. M. N. Perry, A 39, Box 93, Oak 
Park, Ill: Mention that you saw this 
item in the Normat Instructor, and you 
will receive a sealed letter in return. 


——————~@e—__. 
The Memorial Edition 





of that immortal work, ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ will be welcomed by all lovers of 
books. Mrs. Stowe, the author, said, 
“This story is to show how Jesus Christ, 
who liveth and was dead, and now is 
alive and for ever more, has stilla moth- 
er’s love for the poor and lowly, and no 
man can sink so low but that Jesus Christ 
will stoop to take his hand.’”’ The author 
also said, ‘I could not control the story. 
It wrote itself. The Lord Himself wrote 
it, and I was the humblest of the instru- 
ments in His hand.” This new edition 
gives a new and added charm to the re- 
markable story. It isa handsome vol- 
ume of seven hundred pages, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with fine half-tone en- 
Tbe oa made from new wash-drawings. 

big sum of money has been expended 
in the illustrations for: they command 
much attention wherever seen. Tiis is 
the grandest work for agents to sell that 
was ever published, and it possesses im- 
mense salability and popularity not found 
in other books. It will pay anyone to 
interest himself in the very attractive 
offer that the Standard Publishing Co., 
of Philadelphia make for handling this 
book. See their advertisement. 
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undue = 18 in health by its use: 

un Springfield, Ill. - - 
“Mrs. M. M. Ottawa, - - - | 38 Ibs to . 
Miss M. Holsington - |Lake View, Mich. - | 50 Ibs 
we. 1. Sealing - - |Morrisville, Vt. - - | 61 Ibs 
Miss M. Nobles - - e, Wis. = - = | 54 Ib 
Mrs. H.C k - - |Valley Mills, Texas - 
Mrs. J. B. Hyde - - |Mowequa, Ill - - 

HL Rossetie= <- - - - - | 85 Ibs 
Ellen Ridgeway - - |Vandalia, Iowa - - 

Miss K. ly - = |600N. Main, Marion,O.| 90 Ibs 

We willgive $100 IN GOLD to anyone whocan 





prove that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 
DON’T do anything o: - take anything until you hear 
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234, Newark, N. J. 

















Standard Cyclopadia Free ! 


The Standard nom mage of Useful Knowledge is published 
° ave handsome volumes. It contains 1 total of 
aoe ae and no Tess than 643 illustrations, 
bh work is remarkable, embracing almost all 
subjecta that are of intrest and value to the masses of the 
people. Among the topics treated are History, Biography, 
Natural History, Travels, Manners and Customs, Wonders 
of the See, Lav, Mining, Foreign Products Familie Slee 
of the Law, Mining, 3, 
hans Stock sadly 


g, Painting, 
H fick hoor, etc., etc, 
It describes the most famous battles and mentee 4 events of 
history ; it contains portraits and biographies 
statesmen, authors, Porte generals, Sieteymen, ms it de 
scribes, ilustrates and gi ing 
ing numerous animals. birds, reptiles, fishes and insects ; it 
illustrates and describes the life, oe manners, 
forms, rites and ceremonies of the people and tribes of every 
part of the world ; it illustrates and describes all the great 
natural and other wonders of the world ; it tells all about the 
process of manufacture of all the common and thi 
that we see every day about U8 5 it tells the history of all the 
great of modern times ; it describes 
and illustrates the 1 ae any wonderful and beautiful things found 
at the bottom of the sea; it contains much valuable 
—_ concerning law and legal matters ; it describes and illus- 
rates the mining of all the various metals and other sub- 
pm it tells all about the growth and culture of tropical 
and other fruits, plants, trees and foreign products of every 
description ; it contains interesting information 
the earth and the solar 8 also regarding sound, light, 
heat, electricity, air, water, wind, rain, hail, snow, etc. ; it 
contains facts, and statistics of great value upon hun- 
dreds of interesting subjects; it gives important hinis and 
suggestions to farmers concerning field crops, fertilizers, im- 
en ag anes, a , dairy ye — 
ing, eeping, etc., e' ntains, also, m 
ful information concerning fale 3 raising and weaeniess it Il trati 
fives designs and plans for houses, cott barns and ot other uSirations. 
outbuildings ; it contains hundreds of val 
and hints and helps for housekeepers ; it tells ho how zx te common ailments by the use of simple home remedies, contains 
numerous toilet recipes, etc. ; it gives ony eyo information upon the subject of peered — how to aoa mayre grow all 
kinds of flowers and plants; it tells how to decorate and make beautiful, con: cit 
and painting, and numerous for laces and crochet work ; it contains a valuable treatise on etiquette, ame the peorsil 
of correct deportment for all occasions ; it gives valuable advice to mothers me ee on the me and g of young children ; and it 
contains a great fund of games and other amusements for social gatherings an athome, Th of the 
Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge are 80 extensive and 80 varied that we could mi not possitly, —_— within the space at our command, enu- 
rate than the smallest fraction of them, It is a vast storehouse of useful and entertaining pa pees containing the 
cream or substance of twenty ordinary volumes, It is a work tor everytody—aen, women child, end contains information, 
id that will be found of the utmost value and usefulness toall. Wishing to introduce our 
great illustrated literary and family paper, The e’s Home J into thousands of homes where it is not 
already taken, we make the following un: offer: Upon receipt inf only Twenty-ave Conts in ios satane stamps or silver 
we will send The People’s Home Journal /o- ix Mon mths, and to subscriber we will also send, Free and post- 
paid, The Stan Cyclopzdia of Useful Knowledge, in Five Volumes, as an decried above. Remember, 
this great and valuable work costs you absolutely nothing ; you get it free by becoming « six a subscriber to our paper. 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL is a magnificent publication, each issue comprising from 20 to 28 large 4-columns pages, in- 
cluding a handsome colored cover. It is —s with the most delightful reading matter and beautiful illustrations, including 
Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, jeeful Miscellany, Household, Humorous and > anes , ete, etc. New 
Sei ae eet meats Grose oud bre Beary J Holmes have just been commenced. This is a dargain afer by an old- 
established and reliable publishing house. Do not confound it with the catchpenny schemes of cnsevapelons parties. >We have 
cxtettieeed mntve than twenty-two years, and refer to the Mercantile Agencies and to all the leading as to our 
rye 3 if you can ————— oo a genbe  Smey Gatisfied, we will 
ce @ no the Cyclopedia. r one do we will send five subscriptions 
samen tt * PC eee? F. Me LUPTON, Publisher, 98, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New Werk. 
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xi Do you want to employ your time profitably ? Ifso, take our ? 
ony Normal Course. It saves cost, time and travel and enables § 
iB you to stay at home. If you have not money to attend college, ; 
— then take our Twenty Weeks’ Normal Course by [ail. ; 
9 7 = The Southern Normal Institute has moved into more com- 2 
EY's FY modious quarters. With a vigorous management and increased hi ; 
) it facilities, we are enabled to give much more than we promise. w ; 
yell a Methods of Teaching the Common School Branches by eminent ; 
fen, i) educators of leading colleges, are important features of the course. hi ; 
Y's A Students are enrolled from every state inthe Union. Of the wz ) 
ies 4 : ; ; . ? 
ases. 5 many testimonials received read the following « #2 3 
ov. Fitzgerald, Ga., Sept. 6, 1897. ) 
ia #2 
— 4M" — Southern Normal Institute, ; 
i) Lexington, Ky. 2 ) 
EE Dear Sirs :—I feet that I shall have received much more benefit 2 P 
ce our és" than : could have gotten trom $2.50 otherwise spent. ; 
os rf) I shall do all in my power with the course you send, for I know 2 5 
— <4 it is just what I need. 2 > 
, for a“ Respectfully, ¢ 
fer rf Zerta CHAUNCEY. pH 5 
om # The cost of our Twenty Weeks’ Course of In- hi ; 
ae in struction is ONLY $2.50. Diploma free to 2 
ork. wi graduates. Can begin at any time. Enclose y2 2 
“a a stamp for catalogue to A 2 
) 
b ) 
] pu Southern ¢ Normal ¢ Institute, 3 ; 
5 
= a 22 North Upper Street, LEXINGTON, KY. wz 
ia MITRE 3 
tops ¢ 
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SONGS AND SONG GAMES. For the Little People. 
Arranged by M. E. CoTTinG, Teacher Training School. Providence, R. I. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de1ighted with this new 
collection of charming Songs, Song Games, Marches and Exercise Games 
for the little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. Selections for 
Memorizing. 
By S. C. PEABODY. 
A charming collection of poems written to answer the needs found in 
the first two or three years of school life, especially the first. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL IN ARITHMETIC. Forthe 
Primary Grades. Based onthe Grube Method. 


By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. 1. Seventh Edition. Boards, 
70 pages. Price 40 cents, 


This book is meeting with universal faver wherever introduced. It 
tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do in teaching 
arithmetic. 


PREPARING TO READ; Or The Beginning of 
School Life. 


By Mary A. SPEAR, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa., with over 300 Drawings by 
D. R. AUGSBURG. Boards. Price 50 cents. 
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Paper. Price 25 cents. 
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23 


12mo. 








ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. For the Kindergarten 
and Primary School with Paper Folding. 


By Wo. E. SHELDON, Rosa A. DUFFIELD, MARY SILLIMAN, BELLE St. JoHN PEARSON, 
and ABBIE M. WHITE. Paper. 76 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


BOOKS SENT POST PAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
RIIIIILIIIIIIIIIIIsIIsssad: 
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§ select from than any other com- 
§ pany in the 








Agents Wanted for 


The Memorial Edition 


of the most famous story ever 
written : 


| UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 


A Tale of Life Among the 
Lowly, by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


| The best known woman 
the world. 








in 


Tnis book has drawn tears 
from millions of eyes, and 
j touched the deepest sympathies 
4 in millions of hearts. This 
magnificently illustrated edi- 
tion makes it popular 
thanever. Richly bound in 
one large royal octavo volume, 
700 pages, ent over 100 new half-tone illustrations. Printed on superior 
paper. Lowin price. Extra liberal terms and credit fo agents. Appli- 
cations for agency are now pouring in by the hundreds. Full canvassing 
outfit free. Send 20c for mailing. Greatest selling book ever issued. 
Write quick to 


Standard Publishing Co., 


41 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


more 
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> PIANOS or ORGANS St 
A larger number of Size to ] 
World, , 

The Secret of Wealth is to Buy Right 

The nearer the manufacturer and consumer can be 
brought together, the more money saved to the con- 
sumer, We can sell you an 


ORGAN °8 PIANO 


at wholesaie prices, thus saving you every penny usually 
pocketed by agents and dealers, 
SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR NEW 
DUE BILL {It_ saves you) ORGAN 


on an 


CERTIFICATE (#300 on aS PIANO 4 
CASH OR INSTALLMENT. 


30 days’ trial. No money in advance, Safe delivery 
yeur depot insured, Our new due bill certificate shows 













at 
ou how to get an Organ or Piano for littleor nothing, { 
temember our Catalotue costs you nothing, and will 2 
eae Save you moucy. 


| PIANOS, $155 UP. 















We furnish pi each Piano 
a $10.00 hard wood Piano Chair 
free, also Plush Scarfs and 
$10.00 worth of the latest sheet 
music, Complete Organ outft 
free. Our factory, with its eror- 
mous capacity, enables us to scil 
you a high-grade instrt:mert at 
a figure much below that of any 
other company in the World. 


Incorporated for 50 Years. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW. 
BEETHOVEN 


Piano and Organ Co,, 


Washington, N. J. 
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, ae, To WI M ( I, the {. A. Gripp, the German artist, of Tyrone, Pa., has furnishe ny wife wit york 
es amounting from $30.00 to $52.00 a mont STEPHEN TRAVER, Pastor Lutheran Church, Petersburg, 
en BROOKSHIRE, WALI TEXAS 
ee - MR. H. GRIPP, TYRONE, PA Dear Teacher har Lover d ¢ raga r tl lar f > Thave reece “l 
tS during the } ight months, I have been, 1owed under with work fro M ( ‘ ir cf p 
te as I was sick could not finish tl ' urin iin. | 3 f } 
hid rh { Di ann t tl St I 1 f \ I MC 
ee Oh! dear Mr. Gripp, I can ney hi u i J 
ee glad I can say they were m ble n i ma $d( ( Oo y $ r s 
- but in the cloudy Winter days that ‘ rt tir 
e- at my easel, and in the eve 1m for ex Se, ¢ Ni, 
Q~ look, on the o r it t milli shop ¢ s, schoo writers, and the 1 N ( and 
Se if every young w of your work there would be fewer in other vocatior vell know, t ‘ ve S uch 
- imposed upon pu th lieve the truth when they do see it. Ify Gripp, you m tw one 
e-- wishes to ask any ones g the school and will enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope I \ al Again thanking you for your liberality, I 
remain, 1 stu LELLA MAUD LESLIE. 


jon em = | j : a; For YOu om. 
AT YOUR OWN HOMIE. 
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TYRONE 
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Read the following very carefully, it will keep 


| yourself and your home. 
| 
| 


JO uOYnendal oy L— 


‘Paying Employment at You Home --Explanation. 


I have agents in every State of the Union and Canada, 
also do I furnish newspapers, magazines and stores with 
| Crayon Portraits which they give to their customers as 
|premiums. Jam under contract to furnish two of our lead- 
| ing magazines with Crayon Portraits ; one magazine in New 
York with 30,000, and the other in Washington, D. C., with 
| 410,000 14x17 Crayon Portraits. Iam considering additional 
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|contracts. My experience has been, for the last five ye: 
le parties at their homes, and send my 





to teac *h good, re 
work to them or let them come to my studio. 
HOW CAN IDOIT? Inthe first place 1 teach them 


my own method, and so can depend on their doing good 
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dd 
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and we believe him to be a man of high personal i 


& 





work rapidly, thus saving money for myself. My method 


> ¢ 





is easy—a child can learn it. I would be pleased to have 


*poos st ‘aon 


STABLISHED 1882 





you take up a branch of my work, which consists in the 


WOMEN. | send a Crayon Portrait free of charge making of Crayon Portraits. These portraits are pictures 
as a guide to each student, which my agents, magazines, etc., send me to enlarge, and 


are copied in Crayon by the aid of.my copyrighted print 
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MEN 


AND 


I send to each of m 


y students a Crayon —— ofany person. The best is of some 
dear to you, or of 


one you know well, bec ause you would learn quicker on a face 
ou to finish, wi th all material an 





system, 
You can send your Print back just as soon as you can 
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5 know. Alsodo] y r “phe e 1s person, for 

3 struction. The p t be a sure guide for anyon is painted the same as my in-| . , * : e ~eig! : 2 

a struction teaches, las Port rait al nd f rint are of the same Photograph, any person ean do! finish it. If you henge the time, finish it the first day, and 

2 the work, if they oniy try. \d for my book atonce. It will be sent to you the same day *f fairly don 7 a . hee » dav ae h: 

2} when I receive your letter or ¢ ard, so that you do not need to wait too long for the work. if fairly Gone t will return the print the same day witha 

ye —————— eS — box of work, ink as waa forsame. You do not need to 

> ° ° . ¥ es 

= | practice all day, but onl one hour, or less time ; and after I have taught you I can get my work cheaper by you than if I employed a 

& | first-class artist at a big salary. This is the reason Ican offer my work to agents, etc., cheaper than others, and I have agents in every) ¢ 

= |State and Canada, and at the same time you can make fair wages from the start. in ordinary person can earn eight to sixteen dollars, = 

© | weekly, some do better still. You can execute the work by day or lamp light, it can be taken up and laid aside at will. = 

4 If you will engage with me, ~~ will work faithfully, I have all the work and more than you can do. I do not ask you to give me!) % 

= |ten hours a day of yourtime, but whatever time you can spare. No matter if you can spare but an hour a day so long as you do spare it.) 

© |The work calls for nos] ola! talent, and if a person can read and is willing to follow my instructions, I guarantee you success from the start | 3 

™ I have issued a little book which will instruct you how I send my work, and explain how to finish the work, and how much I pay! = 

* |foreach print. Also gives names and address of lots of my students, who have learned and are working for me now all over the United = 
States and Canada. If you really wish to make some money in spare time or devote all your spare time to the work, send for the book | ..* 
at once and I will send it free of charge. a3 


This is no bogus advertisement but necessary for me to engage good persons to work for me and a godsend for many homes, 


. 


Address Plainly 


| H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, 


; No. 158 Gripp Building, Tyrone, Pa. 


WITTUININIOCIOCEC OCCT TTC COC Ns 


To Whom it may Concern :— 
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